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Mambo and Yam 
-T ^aditto nal Version 



_.i — In the -ye^ 1800 on.th-e xontinent of Africa, two unfriend- - 
ly nations existed, the nation of Mambo and the nation of Yam. 
The Nile River separated these two nations. They often fought 

-wars over business, with Yam being the richer of the two. Yam 

was rich in wood, ivory, leopard skins, ostricK feathers and 

» 

eggs, bciboons, and dogs. Yam traded these goods and foods all 
over-^he conti-nent and became very wealthy. 

King Koko, the leader of the military-minded nation of 
Mambo, began to make plans for the defeat of Yam. Koko was a 
jnilitary man and most of his subjects were brave, strong, 
expert warriors; no Mambo citizens were merchants. They li}ced 
war so much that they often would fight another tribe's battles 
for money and glory. They never lost. ' . 

However, Koko was getting old and his body was tired and 
ached from his numerous war wounds. If he defeated Yam, he 
would become very rich and he would control thousands of people. 
Koko then could re^t his battle weary body and live in luxury 

enjoying very much persorlal wealth and power; he would be the 

\ 

most powerful ruler on the continent. 

King Koko felt that the tinne for war against Yam was suit- 
able because his Mambo warriors did not like King Lester of Yam. 
Lester was a popular aruler whose subjects loved him; hjr was an 



excellent hunter ^and warrior; he was rich an4 handsome. Koko 




o • ^ G 
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kt\ew lUa^l ItIb warrTora would vfelcomo the chance to defeat 
Lester. Their dislike and jealoufly of Lester plus their greed 
fur the wealth of Yam waa more than enough reason for them to 
riglit a war against Vflm Innd. ^_ 

who knew about Koko's plana and they did not like them. rhese 

St 

Mambo warriors compared Koko to Lester and they decided Lestei 
was the kind of king they would like to serve and they wehom<-d 
the chance to be traitors to Koko. As a result, they were 
secretly meeting^ with a small group of Yam merchants wlio agreed 
to pay them money, and supply -them with weapons so they' could • 
help defend Yam. These merchants also wanted to be traint-d as 
warriors. Thus the Pra Lester Union consisted o| a smnl 1 'numhi i 
of Yam niercliants and small number oi^ tr.iitor Mambo warriors. Tt 
was a rather odd looking group with a small number of strong,, 
fierce looking warriors trying to teach weak, fat looking mer- 
chants how Lo throw speais, shoot arrows^ and chop up an enemy 
with an axe. The training periods never lasted more than twenty 
minutos because the merchants became very tired and needed to 
rest. Nevertheless, tliese men were serious about becoming 
warriors and they vowed to fight and die to the last man for 
good King Lester, their nul^le ralfi. 

Meanwhile, in Yam land, life was peaceful and happy as usual 
for most of the people. Lester and his fc^llcwers never thought 
much about war because they were too busy trading the pleniiiUl 
goods of Yam all over the continent. Most of Lester's followers 
we^e merchants; none of them were exbert warr-iors. This 




business made them wealthy and happy* 

Thus the stage was set* King Koko prepared his army for 
war and the most important preparation was the worship of 
Solmambo, the sun god. The witch doctor, robed in white, looked 
directly into the syn at high noon and chanted in a low voice. 
All the warriors had to do the same and any warrior who fainted 
from the heat or who could not look into the sun was killed. 
This ' happened bec^se the witch doctor told the king that the 
sun god was giving him a sign as to "who wore the unworthy war- 
riors; since tlioy were? unworthy and would not receive divine 
assistance in battle, the wi.tch doctor killed them. He executed 
fifty warriors that afternoon. 

The Mambo warriors then painted their faces with the blood 

r 

of goats; this gave them courage. Although, this may Kave given 
the Mambo warriors courage, some historians believe that it did 
much to frighten the enemy. A blood streaked face with hate 
filled eyes screamed and charged for the kill. This could 
scare anyonel , ^ - ' 

Now that the warriors were ready to fight, they picked up - 
their spears and climbed into their war canoes to paddle dovm.^ 
the river to the land of Yam. It is interesting to point out 
that -the paddles were also the spears of the warriors. These 
spears were medium length poles with wide iron tips that came 
to a very sharp point. These spears were he&vy and well bal- 
anced, w/en thrown, it would fly straight td its target. 
This weapi>n was also a club in close fighting because of its 
heaviness. The wide iron tip had very sharp edges so it also 



was a sword or double edged axe. This one W.eapon was very 

i ' * * 

\ 

valuable because of its many uses: a* paddle, a spear, a club, 
a sword. 

^LjestefTsTioaTte^^Tfie^Tarn^ confasidn and' 

noise. There was the unusual sound of Yam musicians beating 
drums, blbwing' ram horns, and shaking rattles. They were also 
doing a native tribal dance. Thi^ religious ceremony was going 
to chase away any evil spirits J'urking about who might hinder 
or harm Lester during the battle. All the Les'ter Followers, 
consisting of the Yam merchants and other Yam subjects and the 
Pro Lester Union, prepared to meet the invaders.^ 

The traitor Mambo warriors wlio had joined with the Yam 
merchants to form an army came running (and some panting) to 
meet the invaders. Lester entered .the battle with his camel 
cavalry. These warriors wielded sharp-edged heavy pieces of 
iron that could cut off an enemy's he'ad with a single stroke^^ ' 
However, King Lester and his forces were losing the-4^attle. 
One reason was the fact that the fat Yam merchant-warriors were 
no match for the tough expert warriors of Mambo. Lester's army 
was also small; .he' was outnumbered by five to one. King Les- 
ter's heavy iron Swords were difficult to use whereas^ King Koko' 
spears could be used with ease in many different ways. , Koko ' s 
weapon was simple and effective. 

Nevertheless, the battle continued with the battlefield ^ 
being a mass of men, spears, camels, swords, screams, and blood. 
Lester decided that the, onl;y way h6 could win would be to fight 



Koko in personal combat and kill him. Lester saw Koko and 
charged at him with his sword so he could cut hi^ hqad off* 
But heCDro ho could strike,^ Koko spnl his spoar into hosier's 



chest.*. Koko threw the spear so hard that it came out . through* 



Lester's back. After this the Yam warriors fled in terror; 
they became 'helpless coward^ without their leader. Mambo had 
won the battle. 

King Koko's toothless mouth .widened into a big grj^ and 
lie was proud of his victory. Ho now'^was the master of seven 
thousand prisoners, two hundred, thousand cattTe and'sheep, 
and the business wealth of Yam. As a result of this victory 
the'original social structure of Mambo remained the same with 

'the largest number of Mambo citizens still being expert , war- 
riors. This was necessary becau'se Koko 'n,eeded "a large mili- 

.tary force to keep the Yam inhabitants under control and to 
I^rotect his new found wealth. 

But what of Yam? After its defeat its social structure . 

• ** 

changed; all^the people of Yam and the traitor Mambo jiarfTSl?^ 
became slaves of , King -Koko . They ho. longjar-iTgrformed the same 
occupations as they had when they were free and happy, and now 
all of their work was for their new ruler. The once prosper- 

ous people of Yam were t)ow miserable slaves without any pride 

1 

or satisfaction ii^ theirjwork. ' ^ ' 

However, there was an interesting legend that came out of 
this war . Af t cr King I^oko kill ed King Lester , some of Lester's 
faithful subjects succeeded in rescuing his dead body and 
secretly burying it to prevent the traditional burning up of 



killed enemy leadera that the M^inbo warriors liked to perform. 

% ' ' ' ' ' 

ThesLe Yam subjects never ' revealed their deed but instead they 

claigved' that some friendly spirit%had taken -the-serious-ly — — - 



wouaded Lest^-^-away t o -^ a ^ oty s o he cou^d recav-e^^^nd return 



is no comfort to Koko that' a rather sizable numberol 
t 

slaves believe this legend and he is beginning to wonder about 
it himself. He feels cer-tain that he killed Letter but his 
dead body has never b^en found. 

^ But if Koko knew about the Freedom Group, he wouldn't 
worry about the legend much. The J^reedom Group is made up of 
some Legend Believers and the traitor Mambo warriors who fought 
for Lester but really don't believe the legend. This group is 
secretly hiding weapons in the jungle, keeping the Lester 
Legend alive, and planning for the overthrow of Koko. They 
are very active. From time to time Koko finds a skull in front 
of his hut or a dead Mambo warrior. Shipments of goods to 
other nations often never reach their destinations. Koko ' s 
food often contains poison; he lost fifteen food tas.ters ^ 
one week; needless to say he has a loss of appetite. Koko is 
groucfiy, irritable, and suspicious* His relation With his 
troops is becoming unfriendly because he blames them for not 
keeping control of the slaves. He sometimes thinks they are 
plotting aj^ainst him with the slaves. The future for Koko is 
r.ot promising. Perhaps his victory was not so sweet after all. 



Mambc^ and Yam 
-Medium-^ e-le gr-a phi c— Ver s^ion- 



nations existec}, Mambo and Yam. The Nile River, separated them. 

Yam was richer. 

King Koko began to plan the def^eat of Yam. Koko was a 

military man; most of his subjects were exper^^ warriors; none 

were merchants. They liked war and often fought anbther tribe* s 

battles for money and glory. 

However, Koko was getting old. If iCoko conquered Yam, he 

would be rich and control thousands of people, he could rest his 

^^body , livd in luxury, enjoy personal wealth and power; and be 
the strongest ruler on the continent. 

Koko felt the time for war against Yam was suitable because 
his Mambo warriors disliked King Lester of Yam. Koko knew his 
warriors would welcome the chance to defe^at Lester and his 
f9llowers because of their dislike and jealousy of Lester plus 
their greed for the wealth of Yam. • 

However, a small band of ,e;j^2^rt Mambo warriors disliked 
Koko*a plans* These Mambo warriors compared Koko and^ Lester 
and Lester was the kind of king they wanted to serve; they would 
be traitors to Koko. As a result this small band of traitor 
Mambo warriors secretly met with a small group of Yam merchants 
who agreed to pay them money and supply them with weapons so they 
would defend Yam* The small group of Yam merchants . also wanted 
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to be trained as warriors.^ Thus, a small band of strong, 
fierce, traitor Mambo warriors and a small group of weak, fat 
merchants formed the Pro Lester Union. 



Lester and his followers never thought* much about war 
because they were too' busy trading the p-ientiful goods of 
Yar all over thtj coitifont. Mo st of Lester^s foil ower s were 
merchants; none were exp<=»rt warriors. 

King Koko prepared his army for war and most inportant 

was the worship of Solmambo, the sun gocf-. The wiGch doctor 

looked di'ructly into the sun at high noon and chanted; all the 

If 

Manibo warriors did the same; 5ny who faint^ed from -the heat or 
looked away from the sun were killed. The witch doctor ex- 
ecuted fifty warriors. ^itLeJdambo warriors also painted thc-ir 
faces with ^goat's blood for courage. 

Now that the Mambo warriors were ready to fight,, the^ 
climbed into their war canoes and paddled dov-Ti the river 
toward Yam. The paddles were also the spears *of the warriors. 
These^ spears were heavy and well balanced; they could be used 
as ^ lub^ i^ close fighting due to theif heaviness. The wide 
iron tips had very sharp edges so they could also Se used as a 
sword or double edg^^d axe. 

Utien the war canoes approached Yafn, Lester* s lookouts ' 
shouted the alarm. Yam musicians beat drums,* blew ram horns, 

aPd shfx^V ^attlo<; while doing a native tribal -dance. Tlu ? 

- ^' ® . 

: (.»1 1 >: i v>u^ < rr to chasr awav anv evil spirits who mighl 

. 

harm Lrsfr ^iirin^ i!u» battle* Ail ^\\v Lester Fol lowers c on- 
sisting of <\]\ Yam merchants and other Yam subjects and the 
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Pro Lester Union prepared to meet the invaders. 

King Lester lead his camel cavalry into the battle. 
However, Lester and his forces were losing the battle. The 
fat merchant warriors were no match for the tough expert Mambo 
warriors; Lester's army was Qutnu.T.b8red by five to one: Lester's 
cavalry wielde^ heavy iron swords which were difficult* to use. 
Lester decided he could win only if he^ could fight Koko in 
personal combat and kill hl,m. Lester charged at Koko with his 
sword but before he could strike, Koko sent his spear in Lester's 
? caest with such force that i.t' came out through Lester's back. 
Mambo had won tKe battle. 

V King Koko was pr6ud of his victory; he was now' the' maste,r 
.of seven thousand slaves ^ two hundred thousand cattle artd sheep, 
and the business wealth of Y.am. The original social structure 
of Mambo remained the same with most of the Mambo citizens stxiA 
being, expert warriors because Koko had to keep the Yam citizens - 
I under control ana protect his vealth. However, the social 

structure of Yam*changed; all of the Yam people and the traitor 
Mambo warriors were now slaves of 'King Koko. 

After King Koko killed King Lester, s^e of Lester's 
faithful subjects succeeded in rescuing his dead body and 
secretly burying it to prevent the traditional burning? up of 
killed enemy loaders that the Mambo warxiors liked to perform. 
These Yam subjects never revealed their deed but instead they 
claimed that some friendly 'spirits had taken the seriously 
wounded Lester away to safety so he could recover and return 
to free his people. This is known as the Lester Legend. 



It is no comfort to Koko that a rather sizable number o£ Yam 
slaves believe this legend and he is beginning to wonder 
about it himself. He feels certain that he killed Lester, 

'but his dead body has never been found. 

But if Koko knew about the Freedom Group, he wouldn't 
worry about the legend so much. The Freedom Group is made up 
of some Legend Relievers and the traitor Mambo warriors who 
fought for Lester but don't bel2.eve the legend. This group 
is secretly hiding weapons in the jungle, keeping the Lester 
Legend alive, and planning for the overthrow of Koko. From time 
to time Koko finds a skull in front of his hut or a dead Mambo 
warrior. Shipments of gOods to other' nations often never reach 
their destinations. Koko's food often contains poison. Koko 
is grouchy, irritable, and suspicious. His relation with his 

^troops is becoming unfriendly because he blames them for not 
keeping control of the slaves. He sometimes thinks they are 
plotting against him witr^the sl^es. The future for Koko is 
rtot promising. Perhaps his victory was not so sweet after 
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Mambo and £ani 
107* Subjective Deleted Version 

In year 1800, on continent of Africa, two unfriendly 
nations existed, Mambo and Yam. Nile River separated them* 
Yam was richer. 

King Koko began to plan defeat of Yam. Koko was a 
military man; most his subjects were expert warriors; none 
merchants. They liked war and fought aT>©ther tribe's battles 
for money and glory. 

Koko was getting old. If Koko conquered Yam, he would 
be rich, control thousands people; could rest his body, lij^e 
in luxury, enjoy personal wealth and power; and be the strong- 
est ruler on the continent. 

* Koko felt the time for war against Yam was suitable 
because his warriors disliked King Lester, Yam. Koko knew 
his warriors would welcome the chance to dsf eat^^^Lester follow- 
ers because of their dislike, jealousy or\Lest^r plus their 
greed for the wealth 'of Yam. 

A small band of expert Mambo warriors disliked Kolct> ' s 

plans. Warriors compared Roko and Lester, and Lester was^the 

kind of king they wanted to serve; they would be traitors to 

Koko. Result: this band of traitor warriors secretly met with 

J 

a small grovxp of Yam merchants who agreed to pay them money and 
supply thesi with weapons so they could def en^Yam. The small . 
group of Yam "merchants wanted to be trained as warriors. 
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A sniall band of strong, traitor Mambo warriors and a small grou^ 




of weak, fac merchants formed the Pro Lester Union. 

Lester and his foUwers never thought much aboXjt war because 
they were too busy trading the goods of Yam over the continent. 
Most Lester's followers were merchants; none were expert warriors. 

King Koko prepared his army for war and most important was 
worship of Solmambo, sun-god. The witch doctor looked into the 
sun at noon and chanted; all the Mambo warriors did the same; any 
who fainted from heat or looked away from the sun were killed. 
Witclj doctor executed fifty warriors. 

The Mambo warriors painted their faces with' goat's blood for 
courage. 

The Mambo warriors were ready to fight; they climbed into , 
Lueir vfaV canoes and paddled down the river toward Yam. Thi^' 
paddles were the spears of the warriors. Spears were heavy and 
woll balanced; they could bemused as clubs, in fighting -^e to 
their heaviness. The wide iron tips had sharp edges so they could 
be used as a sword or double edged axe. 

When war canoes approached Yam, Lester's lookouts shouted the 
alarm. Musicians beat^drums, blew horns, and shook rattles while 
doing a native tribal dance. This religious ceremony was to chase 
away spirits who might harm Les*ter during the battle. All Lester 
Followers, consisting of Yam merchants and other Yam subjects and 
the Pro-Lester Union prepared po "^eet the invaders. 

King Lester lead^his camel cnvhlry into battle. Lqster and 
Jils forces wore losing the battle. The merchant warriors were ^ 
no match for the tough expert Mambo warriors; Lestex^s army was 
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outnuu-nbered five to one; Lester's cavalry wielded iron swords v/hich 
were difficult to use, 

Lester decided he could vin if he could fight Koko in combat and 
kill him. Lester charged Koko with his sword; before he could strike 
Koko sent his spear in Lester* s chest with such force that it came 
out through Lester's back. Mambo won the battle. 

King Koko was proud of victory; he was master of seven thousand 
slaves, two hundred thousand cattle and sheep, and the business 
wealth of Yara. The social structure of Mcunbo remained same with most 
the Mambo citizens still being expert warriors because Koko had to 
Keep the Yani citizens under control and protect his wealth. 

The social structure of Yam changed; all the Yam people^ and 
the traitor Mambo warriors were now slaves of King Koko. U ^ . 

After Koko killed Lester, some of Lester's subjects succeeded 
in rescuing his dead ^ody and jurying it to prevent the traditional 
burning up of killed enemy lexers that the Mambo warriors liked 
to perforni. Yan sujbjects never revealed their dee; instead they 
claimed some friendly spirits had taken the seriously wounded Lester 
away to safety so he could recover and return to free his people. 
This is^ known as Lester Legend. It is no comfort to Koko that a 
number of Yam slaves believe this legend; he is beginning to wonder 
about it himself. He feels certain he killed Lester but his body 
': as never been found. 

If Koko knew about the Freedom Group, he wouldn't worry about 
the legend much. The Freedom Group is made of some Legend Believers 
and traitor Manibo warriors who fought for Lester but don't believe 
the legend. This group is hiding weapons in the jangle, keeping the 
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Lester Legend alive, and planning the overthrow of Kojco. Time to 
time, Koko finds a skull in front of his hut or a dead Mambo 
warrior. Shipments goods to other nations often never reach their 
destinations. Koko ^s' food contains poison. Koko is groucfiy, , 
irritable, suspicious. His relation with troops is becoming 
unfriendly; he blames them for not keeping control of 'the slaves. 
He sometimes thinks they are plotting against him with slaves. 
Future for Koko is not promising. His victory was not so. sweet 
after all. ' * 
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Mambo and Yam 



30y/ Subjective Deleted Version 



In 1800, continent Africa, two unfriendly nations existed, 



King Koko b'egan plan defeat Yam. Koko was military man; 
most subjects expert warriors; none merchants. They liked war; 



Koko was old. If Koko conquered Yam, he would be rich, 
control people; rest body, live luxury, enjoy wealth, power; 
be the strongest ruler on the continent. 

Koko felt time for war against Yam suitable; his warriors 
disliked King Lester. * Koko knew his warriors would welcome 
chance to defeat Lester followers bec^se their dislike Lester 
plus greed for wealth of Yam. 

A band of Mambo warriors disliked Kokp ' s^' plans . Warriors 
compared Koko and Lester; Lester was the king they wanted to 
serve; they be traitors Koko. This band of warriors met with 
group of merchants who agreed to pay money and supply them 
with w,eappn8 so they would defend Yam. Group of Yam merchants 
wanted to be trained warriors. A band of traitor Mambo warriors 
and a group of merchants formed the Pro L'ester Union. 

Lester and followers never thought about war because they 
were busy trading goods Yam over the continent. Lester* s 
.followers were merchants; none *were warriors. 

King Koko prepared his army for war; important worship of 




Nile River separated. Yam richer. 



•^fought tribe's battles for money, gl^ry. 
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Solmambo, sun-god. Witch doctor looked into the sun and 
chanted; Mambo varriors did same; any who fainted from heat 
or looked away from sun were killed. Witch doctor executed 
warriors. Mambo warriors painted faces with blood for courage.- 
Warriors were ready to fight; they climbed into canoes and 
•'paddled down river toward Yam. Paddlefe were spears of the 
warriors. Spears were heavy, balanced; could be used as clubs 
in fighting due to heaviness. Iron tips had sharp edges; 
could be used as a sword or double edged axe. 

When canoes approach'ed Yam, Lester's lookouts shouted 
alarm. Musician^ beat drums, blew -horns-^ shook rattles, doing 
a dance* This ceremony was to chase spirits who might harm 
Lester during battle. Lester Followers, of Yam merchants. 
Yam. subjects, the Pro Lester Union^^repSr^^^^o meet the 
invaders . 




f 

Lester lead his cavalry into bat^^,^;^ Lester, his forces 
were losing battle. Merchant warriors were no match for Mambo 
warriors; Lester's army outnumbered five to one; Lester's 
cavalry wielded swords, were difficult to use. Lester: he 
could win if he could fight Koko in combat, kill. Lester 
charged Koko with sword; before could strike, Koko sent his 
spear in^Lester's chest, force it came Lester's back. Mambo 
won battle. 

Koko was proud of victory; he was master of slaves, two 
thousand cattle and sheep, and business wealth of Y^. Social 
structure of Mambo remained same with Mambo citizens being 
warriors because Koko had keep Yam citizens under control and 
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protect his wealth. Structure of Yam changed; the Yam people 
and the traitor Mambo warriors were slaves of , Koko. 

Koko killed Lester, Lester^s subjects succeeded rescuing 
his body and burying it to p'revent the burning of killed enemy 
leaders ^m\at the Mambo warriors liked to perform. Subjects 
revjeiled; instead claimed some spirits had taken the wounded 
Lester away to safety so he could recover and return to free 
his people. This is known Les^ter Legend. It is no comfort 
to Kok9 that number of slaves believe this legend; he is begin- • 
nlng to wonder. He feels he killed Lester; his body never been 
found. 

If Koko knew the Freedom Group, he wouldn^t worry legend. 
Tti^ Freedom Group is made Legend Believers and warriors who 
fought for Lester but don * t' believe legend. Group is hiding 
weapons in jungle, keeping the Legend alive, planning the over- 
throw of Koko. Time, Koko finds skull in front of his hut or 
dead Mambo warrior. Shipments goods never reach destinations. 
Koko's food poison. Koko — grouchy, irritable, suspicious. 
Relation with troops is unfriendly; blames them, not keeping 
control of the slaves. He thinks they are plotting against 
him, slaves. Future Koko is not promising. Victory was not 
sweet after all. 



/ 
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Mambo and Yam 
* X 507. Subjective Delete4 Version 

1800, Afr^ica, unfriendly nations existed, Mambo and Yam. 
Nile 'Separated-; Yam. 

^ Koko plaa defeat Yam. Koko militaiy man; subjects war- 
'riors; none merchants. They liked war; 

Koko old. Koko conquered Yam, be rich; control people; 
rest body; *^live luxury; enjoy wealth, power; be ruler 
continent. 

Koko felt war against Yam suitable; warriors disliked 
Lester. Koko knew warriors would welcome chance to defeat 
Lester because dislike plus greed for wealth. 

Band warriors disliked Koko*s plans. Warriors compared 
Koko/Lester, Lester was king they wanted serve; traitors. 

4 w 

"Band warriors met with group merchants who agreed pay money 
and supply weapons so would defend Yam. Group merchants 
formed the Pro Lester Union. 

Lester followers never thought about war; they were* 
trading goods Yam continent. Lester's followers were mer- 
chants; warriors. 

JCoko prepared army — war; important worship of Solmambo, 
god. Witch doctor looked into sun, chanted; warriors did 
same; fainted heat or looked away sun were killed. Doctor 
executed warriors. W^arriors painted faces, blood for courage 

Warriors ready fight; climbed into canoes and paddled 
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down toward Yam. Paddles were spears, warriors. Spears — 
heavy, balanced; could he-^ed clubs fighting; heaviness. 
Tips — sharp edgesf :ould be used as a sword or edged axe. 

Canoes approached, lookouts shouted alarm. Musicians;' 
drums, blew horns, shook rattles, doing dance. This cer- 
emony was chase spirits harm Lester battle. Lester Follow- 
ers--merchants , subjects. Pro Lester Unidn--prepared to meet 
the invaders. 

Lester lead cavalry battle. Lester forces were losing. 
Merchant warriors were no match for Mambo warriors; Lester's 
outnumbered; Lester* s cavalry wielded swords difficult u§e. 
Could win if he ccqiild fight Koko combat. Lester charged 
with sword; before strike, Koko sent spear in Lester* s chest, 
force came. Won battle. 

Koko was 'proud of victory; he master of slaves, cattle, 
sheep, and weatlih of Yam. Structure Mambo remained; Mambo 
citizens warriors; Koko had keep Yam citizens under control 
and protect wealth. Structure Yam changed; Yam people, Mambo 
warriors, were slaves of Koko. 

koko killed Lester, subjects rescuing his body, burying 
it to prevent -burning of killed enemy leaders warriors liked 
perform. Claimed spirits had taken the ^ouKded Lester safety 
so he could recover, return to'free his people. This Lester 
Legend. Is no' comfort to Koko that number slaves believe 
legend; he is wonder. ^^He killed Lester; his body never found. 

If Koko knew Group, he wouldn*t worry legend. The Free- 
dom .Group is Legend Believers and warriors, fought Lest;er, 



don^t believe. Group is hiding weapons jungle; keeping Legend, 
planning overthrow Koko. Koko finds skull in front hut or dead 
wartior. Shipments goods never reach destinations. Food 
poison. Koko- -grouchy , suspicious. Relation troops unfriendly; 
blames them, not keeping control slaves. Thinks plotting, against 
him, slaves. Fu£ure, Koko promising. Victory was not sweet/. 
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Mambo and Yam 



207. Noun and Pronoun Deleted- Vers 




In the 1800 on the continent of Africa, two unfriendly nations 

, V 

existed, the nation/ of Mambo and the nation of Yam. The Nile ^iver , 

/' 

separated these two nations. They *o€ten fought over business, with 
Yam being the richer of the two. Yam was rich in le©par^ *skins , 
ostrich feathers and, baboons, an^ dags. Traded thes^e goods and 
foods all over the continenJi^ and^'became very wealthy^ 

King Koko, the leader of the ihiiitary-minde^ nation of Mambo, 

o / 

began to make plans for the del/eat of Yam. Was"^ a military and most 

/ 

of his subjects were brave, strong, expert warriors; no Mambo 
"citizens were merchants. Liked war so mu^h that they often would 
fight another tribe's batJt^Ies for money^ and glory. They neVer lost^' 

However^ Koko was getting old ^d his body was tired and ached 
from his numerous war wou^'Sds. " If ^e defeated Yam, he would become ' - 
very rich and would control of people. Koko then could rest his 
battle weary body and live in enjoying very much personal wealth and 
power; would be the most pd^^rful ruler on^'the continent. ^ 

King felt that the t^me for against Yam was suitable because 

his Mambo warriors did, not like King of. Was a popular r*iJLer v/hose 

subjects loved; he y&t an excellent hunter and warrior; hdl»v^as tich 

and handsome. KqJqo knew that his would welcome the chance to def'eat 

' 1 *^ 
Lester. Their \dislike and jealousy of Lester plus their greed for the 
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wealth of Yam was more than .enough reason for them to fight a war 
against Yam land, * 

However, there was a small band <Jf expert Mambo who kn^w about 
Koko^s and they did not like them. These Mambo warriors compared 
Koko to^ Lester and decided Lester was the kind of king they would lik 
to serve and they welcomed the chance to be traitors to Koko. As a, 
were secretly meeting with a small of Yam merchants who agreed to pay 
them moaey and supply with weapons so the}^ could help defend Yam. 
These merchants also wanted to be trained as warriors. Thup 'the Pro 
Lester Union consisted of a small number of Yam merchants and smarll 
number of traitor Mambo warriors. It was a rather odd looking group 
with a small number of strong, fierce looking warriors trying t,o 
teach weak, fat looking^ merchanrts how to throw spears, shoot arrows, 
and chop up an enemy with -an. The training never lasted more t:han 
tweai;7 minutes because the me-rchants became "very tired and needed to 
rest. Nevertheless y these men were serious about becoming warriors 
and vowed tc fight and dir'e to the la^t man for good King, their 
noble ruler*^ , , r- 

Meanwhile, in Yam land, life was pead^^ and hap^y as- usual 
for most of the people. And his followers hever thought much about * 
-war because they jfere too busy . trading the plentpiful goq<liB of all 
.Qver thB continent. Most of Lester's followers were merchants; of 
then: were expert warriors* This Tirade theiti wealthy and* happy. 

Thus the stage was setv King Koko prepared his army for war • 
and the most imoortant was the of, -the aun god. The witch, -robed^ 
in white, looked directly /into the at high noon and chanted »in a 
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low. The warriors had to do the same and any warrior who fainted 
from the heat or could not look into th-e.,sun was killed* This . 
happened because the witch doctor told the king that the sun god was 
giving him a sign as to who were the unworthy; sinc,e they were 
unworthy and would not receive divine assistance in battle, the witch 
doctor killed them. li| executed fifty warriors that aftetnoon. 

The Mambo warriors then painted their faces with the blood of 
goats; this gave them cuuiage. Although this may have given the 
Mambo warriors, some believe that it did much to frighten the enemy. 
A blood streaked with hate filled eyes screamed and charged for the 
kill. This could scare anyone. 

Now that the warriors were ready to ^ fight, they picked up -their 
spears and climbed into their' war canoes to paddle down the to the 
land of Yam. It is interesting to point out that the paddles were 
also the spears of thfe'. These spears were medium length with wide 
iron tips eame to a very sharp point. These spears were heavy and 
well balanced. When thrown, it would fly straight to its target. 
This weapon was also a in close fighting because of its* The wide 
irbii^tip had Very sharp edges so it also was a sword or double- 
edged axe. This one weapon was very valuable because of many uscsi 

a clu b, a sword * * j 

?',As the'war canoes came near Yam, the qf King Lester shouted the 
alanni Immediately there was confusion ^nd noise* There was the 
. ur.usuai: qf Yam mus'icians beating drums, blowing r^m horns, and 
shaking- \attle*. They were also doing a nati^ve tribal dance* This 
religious \as g6ing to chase away any evil lurking about who might ^ 
hinder or- haife Lest^er during thi battle* All t:he Lester followers^' 



consisting of the Yam merchan ts 4n d other Yam sub/veccs and the Bro 
:Lester Union, prepared to meet the invaders. 

The traitor ilambo warriors had joined with the Yam merchants 
to form an army came running (and some panting) to m^^t the 
invaders. Lester ent«ed the battle with his camel cavSl^j?^ These 
wa^iors wielded sharped-edged heavy pieces of that could cut off 
an enemy's with a single. However, King Lester and his forces were 
losing the Uattlo-.. One reason was the fact that the f^t Yam 
merchant-warriors were nc match for the tough expert warriors of 
Mambu. .Lester's army was also small; he was outnumbered by five to. 
King Lester* s heavy iron swords were difficult to use whereas King 
Koko's spears could be used with ease in many different. Koko*s 
weapon was simple and effective. . 

Nevertheless the battle continued with the battlefield being a 
of men, spears, camels, swords, screams, and. Lester decided that 
tihft only way he could win would be to fight in personal combat and 
kill* him. Saw Koko anu charged at him'^rith his so he could cut his 
head off. But before ^e could ^strike', Roko sent his spear into 
Lester's chest* Koko threw the spear so h^rd that it cama out 
through l,est:er's back. After this the Yam fled in; they became 

helpless without their leader.- iMambo ^acf* won tnel ' 

' — — ' r 7— ^' - 

King Koko's toothless widened into a big grin and was proud (?f 
his victory, rfe now was the master of seven thousand prisoners, 
two hundred thousand cattle and sheep, and the business wealth of. 
As a of thi'S victory the original social structure of Mambo 
remained the same with^the largest numbei;^ of M^bci citizens still • ; 
being expert. WaS' ti'jBcessary because Koko needed a large njilitary 
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-force to keep the Yam under control and ^irprotegt his- new found 
wealth. 

But wha'V of? After defeat social structure changed; all the 
people of Yam and the traitor Mambo warriors became slaves of King 
Koko* They no longer performed the same occupations as had when 
they were free and happy, and now all of their work was for their 
new. The once prosperous of Yam w^re now miserable slaves without, 
any pride or satisfaction in their work. 

However, there was an interesting legend that .came out of this 
war. After King Koko killed King, some of Lester's faithful 
subjects succeeded in rescuing his dead body and secretly burying it 
to prevent the traditional burning up of killed enemy' leaders that 
the Mambo warriors liked to perform. These Yam subjects never 
revealed their deed but instead they claimed that some friendly spirits 
had taken the seriously wounded Lester away to safety so he coilld 
recover and return to free his pebple. This is knovm as the Lester 
Legend. It is no to that a rather sizable number of Yam sla^ves 
believe this Teg end and he is beginning to wonder afeout it himself. 
He feels certain that killed Lester but his dead body has never been 
found. ^ 

But if Koko knew about the Freedom Group, he wouldn't worry 

t 

about the legend much. The Group is made up of some legend 
believers and the traitor Mambo warriors who fought for Lester but 
really don't believ^ the legend. This group is secretly hiding ^ 
weapons in the jungle, keeping the Lester Legend aliVe, and planning 
for the overthrow of Koko. Are very active. From to time finds a 
skull in front of his or a dead Mambo warrior* Shipments of goods 
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to other nations often never reach their dastindtions . Koko's 
often contains poison; he lost fifteen food tasters in one week 
needless to say he has a loss of appetite^ Koko is grouchy, 
irritable, and suspicious^ His relation with his is becoming , 
unfriendly because he blames them for not keeping control of th 
slaves'^ Sometimes thinks they are plotting against him with th 
slaves. The future for is not promising v Perhaps his was not 
sweet after all. 



Mambo and Yam 
207. Verb Deleted Version 

In the year 1800 on the continent of Africa, two unfriendly 
nations', the nation of Mambo and the nation of Yam. The Nile 
Hiver these two nations. They often fought wars over business, 
with Yam the richer of the two. Yam was rich in wood, ivory, 
leopdrd skins, ostrich feathers and eggs, baboons, and dogs. Yam 
traded these goods and foods all over the continent and became 
very wealthy... 

King Koko, the leader of the military-minded nation of 
Man^bo, began to plans for the defeat of Yam. Koko was a military 
man and most of his subjects brave, strong, expert warriors; no 
Mambo .citizens were merchants. They liked war so much that they 
often would fight another tribe *s battles for money and glory. 
They never lost. 

However, Koko was getting old and his body was tired and 
f 

ached fromAiis numerous war wounds. If he defeated^ Yam, he would 
become very rich and he would control thousands of people. Koko* 
then could rest his battle weary body and live in luxury enjoying 
very much personal wealth and power; he would be the most power- 
ful ruler on the continent. ^ 

King Koko that the time for war against Yam suitable because 
his Mambo* warriors did not Kihg Lester of Yam. Lester was a 
popular ruler whose subjects loved him; he was - an excellent 
hunter and warrior; he rich and handsome. Koko that his warriors 
would welcome the chance to defeat Lestier. Their dislike and 

• v32- 
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jealousy of Lester plus their greed for the wealth of Yam was mofe 
than enough reason for them to fight a war against Yam land. 
However, there a small band of expert Mambo warriors who 
U knew about Koko*s plans^'and they did not like them. These Mambo 

warriors compared Koko to Lester and they decided Lester was the 
kind of king they would like to and they welcomed the chance to 
traitors to Koko. As a result, ±hey were secretly with a small 
group of Yam merchants who agreed to them money and supply them 
with Weapons so they could help defend Yam, These merchants also 
wanted to be trained as warriors. Thus the Pro Lester Union 
consisted of a small number of Yam merchants and small number 
of traitor Mambo warriors. It was a rather odd looking group with 
a small number of strong, fierce looking warriors trying to *t each 
weak, fat looking merchants how to throw spears, shoot arrows, and 
chop up an enemy with an axe. The training periods never lasted 
more than twenty minutes because the merchants became very tired 
and needed to rest. Nevertheless, these men were serious about 
becoming warriors and they vowed to fight and die to the last man 
for good King Lester, their noble ruler. 

Meanwhile, in Yam land, life was peaceful and happy as usual 
for most of the people. Lester and his followers never thought 
much about war because they were too busy the plentiful goods of 
Yam all over the continent, Most^^^^^ Les tet^* s followers merchants ; 

none of them were expert warriors. This business them j^^althy 

' i 

and luii,[)y. • ;< 

Thus slrtge. King Koko prepared his army for War and ihe 

i 

^ ^ most Import «nt preparation was the worship of Solmambo, the sun god- 

a ^ 
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The witch doctor, robed in white, directly into the sun at high 
noon and chanted in a low voice* All the warriors to do the same 



and any warrior who fainted from the heat or who not into the 
sun was. This happened because the witch doctor told the king 
that the sun god was him a sign as to who were the unworthy 
warriors; since they unworthy and would not receive divine assist- 
ance in battle, the witch doctor killed them. He executed fifty 
warriors that afternoon. 

The Mambo warriors then painted their faces with the blood 
of goats; this gave them courage. Although this may have the 
Mambo warriors courage, some historians believe that it did much 
to frighten the enemy* A blood streaked face with hate filled 
eyes screamed and charged for the kill. This could anyone. 

Now that the warriors were ready to fight, they up their spears 
and into their war canoes to down the river to the land of Yam. It 
is interesting to point out that the paddles also the spears of the 

warriors. These spears were medium length poles with wide iron 

^ . ^ __ - _ ____ 

tips that came to a very sharp point. These spears heavy and well 
balanced. When, it would fly straight to its target. ' This "weapon 
was also a club in close fighting because of its heaviness. The 
wide iron tip had very sharp edges so it also was a sword or 
double-edged axe. This one weapon was very valuable because of it's 
many uses: a paddle, a spear, a club, a sword." 

As the war canoes came near , Yam, the lookouts of King Lester 
shouted the alarm. Immediately there was confusion and noise. 
There was the unusual sound of Yam musicians beating drunfs , blowing 
ram horns, and shaking rattles. They were also doing a nativfet 
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tribal dance. This religious ceremony was going, tp .away any 
evil spirits lurking about who might hinder or Lester during the 
battle. All the Lester Followers, consisting of the Yam merchants 
and other Yam subjects and the Pro Lester Union, prepared to meet 
the invaders. 

The traitor Mambo warriors who had joined with the Yam 
merchants to form an army came running (and some panting) to the 
invaders. Lester entered the battle with his camel cavalry. 
These warriors wielded sharped-edged heavy pieces of iron that 
cut off an enemy's head with .a single stroke. However, King 
Lester and his forces the battle; One reason was the fact that 
the fat Yam merchant-warriors no match for the tough expert warriors 
of Mambo. , Lester's army was also smal l: h e was outnumbered by five 
to one. King Les:tLer*s heavy iron swords were difficult to use 
whereas King Koko ' s spears could be us ed^ with ease in many differ- 
ent ways. Koko * s weapcr. was simple and effective. 

NevertheJLess the battle continued with the battlefield being 
a mass of men, spears, camels, swords, screams, and blood. 
Lester decided that the only way he could win would be to fight 

4 

Koko in* personal combat and kill him. Lester saw Koko and charged 
at him with his sword so he could. cut his head off. But before he 
could strike, Koko s^nt his spear into Lester's chest. Koko 
threw thfe spear so hard that it came out through Lester* s back. 
Aft;er this the Yam warriors fled in "terror^ they became helpless 
cowards wi tho\it tboir loader. Mambo hnd won tho bnttle. 

K*M\K K(»kt>''. 1 h I <^s*^ mouth into ,i 1^^^ w,ks \^ro\u\ ol 

his victory. Ho now was Lhe master of seven lliousancl prisoners, two 
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hundred thousand cattle and sheep, and the business wealth of Yam. 
As a result of this victory the original social structure of 
Mambo the same witH the largest number of Mambo citizens still being 
expert warriors. This was necessary because Koko a large military 
force to keep the Yam inhabitantsjunder control and to protect his 
new found .wealth. 

But what of Yam? Af ter ^ its defeat its Social structure; all 
the people of Yam ,and the traitor Mambo warriors became slaves of 
King Koko. They no longer performed the same occupatiions as they 
wheh they were free and happy, and 'now all of their work was for 
their new ruler. The once prosperous people of Yam were now ^ 
miserable slaves i/ithcgut any pride or satisfaction in their work. 

However, there y&s an interesting legend that came out of 
this war. After King Koko killed King Lester, some of Lester's 
faithful subjects in rescuing his dead body and secretly burying 
it to prevent tl^ traditional burning up of killed enemy leaders 
that the Mambo warriors liked to perform. These Yam subjects never 
their deed but instead they claimed that some friendly spirits had 
taken the seriously^ wounded Lester away to safety so he could 
recover and return^ to his people. This is known ^s the Lester 
Legend. It is no domfort to Koko that a rather sizable" nOmber of 
Yam slaves believe this legend and he is beginning fo wonder about 
it himself.. He feels certain that he killed Lester but his dead 
body has never been. 

But If Koko about the Flreedom Group, he worry about the - 
legend much. The Freedom Group made up of som^ legend believers 
' and ttj? traitot Mambo warriors who fought for Lester bu^ really 
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don»t believe the legend. This group is secretly weapons 'in the 
jungle, keeping the Lester Legend alive, and .for the overthrow 
of Koko. They are very active. From time to time Koko finds 
a skull in fi^nt of his hut or a dead Mambo' warrior . Shipments 
of' goods to other nations often never reach their destinations. 
Koko's food often poison; he lost fi<fteen food tasters in one 
week; needless to say he a loss of appetite. Koko is grouchy, 
irritable, and suspicious^ His relation with hfB troops is 
btf*coming unfriendly because he blames; them for\not keeping 
control of the slaves. He sometimes thinks they are plotting 
against him with the slaves. The' future for Koko is no% promis- 
ing. Perhaps his victory was not so sweet after all. 
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In the ye'kr 1800 orTthe continent of Africa^ yt^friendly 
nations ^xisted, the nation of Mambo and the ^nation .of Yam. The 

Nile River separated these twQ nati^ons. They fought wars ^over 

<•* * 

business, with Yam being the richer of the two. Yam was rich 
in wood, ivory) leopard skins, feathers and eggs, baboons, and 
^dogs. Yam traded ^these goods and foods over the contihent and ^^--v^ 
became very wealthy. 

king Koko, the leader of the military -minded nation of Mambo, 
began to make plans for .1:he defe'at of. Yam. Koko was a military 
man and most of his subjects w^re brave, strong/ expert warriors; 
no Mambo citizens were merchants. They liked war so much that they 
often would fight another tribe's battles for money and glory. 
They never lost. 

However', Koko was getting and his body was tired and ached 
^from his numerous war wounds. If he defeated Yam, he would become 
very and he would control thousands of people. Koko then could 
rest battle weary body and live in luxury enjoying very much 
personal wealth and power;^he would 'be the mast powerful ruler 
on the continent. • , * , 

Koko felt that the time for war against Yam was suitabie 
because hi'i^ Mambo, warriors .did not li'k^^ing Lester >of Yam. 
Lester was a popular ruler whase subjects lov^d^'him; he was an 
excellent hunter and warrior; he was rich attd hafidsome. Koko 
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knew that- warriors wourd welcome the chance^^to defeat Lester, 
Their dislike and jealousy of Lester^ p-tas their greed for the 
wealth of Yam was more 'than reason for them to fight a war against 
Yam land, , ■ f 

However, there was a small >band of expert warriors who knew 
about Koko's pl^n and they^ did like them. Warriors ^compared 
Koko to Lester and they welcomed the chance to be traitors to ^ 
Koko. As a result? they were secretly meeting with a small group 
of merchants who agreed, to pay them money and supply them with 
weapons so they could help defend Yam. Merchants waatpd to bfe 
trained as warriors. Thus the Pro Lester Union consisted of a^ 
small number of Yam merchants and number of traitor Mambo warriors, 
it was a rather group with a small number of strong, fierce " 
looking warriots trying to teach weak, fat merchants how to throw 
spears, shoot ' arrows ; and chop up an eliemy with an axe. The 
periods never lasted more than twenty minutes because the merchants 
became very *-Lccd and needed to re-tc Nevertheless, these men were 
serious about becoming warriors and they vowed to fight and die to 
thft last man for good King Lester, their noble ruler. 

Meanwhile, in Yam land, life was peaceful and happy as usual 
fpr most of the people. Lester and his followers never thought 
much about war because they were too trading the plentiful goods 
of Yam over the continent. Most of followers were merchants; none 
of them were. expert warriors. This business made them and happy. 

Thus the stage was set. King Koko prepared his drmy for war. 
and the most important preparation was the worship of Solmambo, 

c 

t)ie aun god. The witch doctor, robed in white, looked directly . 
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into the sun at high noon and chanted in a low voice/^?All the 
warriors -had to do the same and any warrior who fainted from the 
heat or who could look into thessun was jellied. This happened 
because the wi'tch doctor told the king that the sun god was giving^ 
him a sign as to who were the unworthy warriors; since^^ey were 
unworthy and would receive divlnie a&sistartc^ in battle, the doctor 
killed them. He executed fifty warriors that aft^noon. 

The Mambo warriors then painted their faces with the blood ofv- 
goats; this gave them courage. Although this may have given the 
Mambo warriors courage, some historians believe that it did JlgJch to 
frighten the* enemy. A streaked face with filled eyes screamed and 
charged 'foir the kill. ^ This could scare anyone. 

Now that the warriors wei^^eady to fight, they picked up their 
spears and climbed into their w^r canoes to paddle down the river to 
the land of Yam. It is interesting to point that the paddles were 
also the spears of the warrjLors. These, spears were mediunr poles ^ 
with tips that came to a very sharp point. T^.e^^pears were heavy 
and well balanced. When thrown', it w6uld fly straight >to its target 
Weapon was also a club in close fighting because of its heaviness^. 
The iron tip had sh^rp edges so it also was a sword or double axe. 
This one weapon was very valuable because of its many uses: a 
paddle, & spear, a club, a sword. 

As the War canoes came near Yam, tft^^Jr^kouts Lester shouted 
the alarm. Immediately was confuB^ori and noise. There was the 
unusual dound of Yam musicians beating drums, blowing ram horns, 
and shaking rattles. They were also doing a native tribal dance. 
Thiti religious ceremony was going to chase away any evil^ spirits 
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lurking who might hinder or 'harm Lester during the battle. All 
the Lester followers^ consisting oS^^he Yam merchants and other 
Yam subjectc and the Pro Lester Union, prepared to meet the . 
invaders. 

The Mambo warriors who had joined with the merchants to form - 
an arni>' came running (and some fvanting) to meet the invaders. 
Lester entered the battle with his cavalry. Warriors wielded 
sharped heavy pieces of iron that could cut off an enemy's head 
with a single stroke. However, King. Lester and forces were losing 
the battle. One reason was the fact that the fat Yam merchant- 
warriors were no match for the tough expert warriors of Mambo. 
Lester's army was al'so small; he* was outnumbered by five to one. 
King Lester's iron swords were difficult to use whereas King Koko's 
Spears CQuld be used with ease in maay different ways. Koko's 
weapon was simple and effective. 

Nevertheless the battle continued with the battlefield being 
a mass, of men, spears, camels, swords, screams, and blood, Lester 
decided that the only way he could win would be^tq fight Koko in 
combat and kill him. Lester saw Koko and charged at him with his 
sword so he could cut his head off. But before he could strike, 
Koko sent his spear into Lester's chest. Koko threw the spear so 
hard that it came out Lester's ^.^ck. After this the Yam warriors 
fled in terror; they became he1p*'ess cowards "without their leader. 
Mambo had won the battle. 

King Koko's toothless mouth widened into a big grin and he was 
proud of vicLur/. \iv now was the master of ^rvc»n thousand prisoners, 
two hundred thousand cattle and sheep, and the business wealth of 
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•Yam. a resutt 6f ^thi3 victory the original social structure / 

^ , " / ' ^ 
qf Mambo remained the wi t-h the largest nurabei: of Mambo citizens 

still being expert varriors. * This was necessary because Koko 

needed a large military .force to keep the Yam inhabitants contrc^l 

and to protect his fiew found wealth. 

But what of Yam? After its defeat its social structure 
changed; all the people of Yam and the traitor warriors became 
slaves of King Koko. They no longer performed the same occupa- 
tions as they had when they were free and, and now all of their 
work vas for their new ruler. The once people of Yam were now 
slaves .wi thou L any pride or satisfaction in their work. 

However, there was an 'interesting legend that came out of 

war. King Koko killed Lebter, some of faithful subjects 

succeeded \t\ rescuing dead body and burying it to prevent the 

traditional burning up of killed enemy leaders that the Mambo 

warriors liked to perform. These Yam subjects never revealed 

their deed but instead they claimed that some friendly spirits 

haH taken the seriou'sly wdunded Lester away to safety so he tould 

recover and return to free his people. This is known as the 

/Lester Legend. It is comfort to Koko *^kt a rather sizable 

number of Yam slaves believe this legend and he is beginning to 

wonder about it himself. He feels certain that he killed Lester 

but his body has never- been found. 

But if Koko knew about the Freedom Group, he wouldn^t worry 

f 

about the legend much. The Freedom Grou^ is made up of legend 
believers and the Mambo warriors who fought for Lester but don't 
believe the legend. This group is secretly hiding weapons in the 
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jungle, keeping the Lester Legend alive, and planning for the 
overthrow of Koko^ They are very active. From time to time 
Koko finds a skull in front of his hut or a dead Mambo warrior. 
Shi^Mnents of goods to other nations often reach their des*tinations4 
Koko's food contains poison; he lost food tasters in one week; to 
say he has a loss of appetite. Koko is irritable, and suspicious. 
His relation with troops is becoming unfriendly because he blames 
them for not keeping control of the slaves. He thinks they are 
plotting against him with the sl^es. The future for Koko is not 
promising. Perhaps his victory was not so sweet after all. 
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Marabo and Yam 
207. Article and Conjunction Deleted Version 

/ 

In the year 1800 on the continent of Africa, two unfriendly , 
nations exi-sted, the nation of Mambo and the^^nation of Xam. The 
Nile River separated these two nations. They often fought wars 
over business, with Yam being the richer of two. Yam was rich in 
wood, ivory, leopard skins, ostrich feathers and eggs, baboons, 
and dogs. Yam tradfed these goods foods all over, the continent 
became very wealthy. 

King Koko, leader of the military -minded nation of Mambo, 
began to make plans for the defeat of Yam. " Koko was h military 
man and most of his subjects were biave, strong, expert warriors;, 
no Mambo citizens were merchants. They liked var so much that they 
often would ::ight another tribe *s battles for money and glory. 
They never, lodt. 

Koko was getting old and his body was tired and ached from his 
numerous war wounds. If he defeated Yam, he would become very rich 
he could control thousands of people. Koko then coul^d rest his 
battle weary body and live in luxury enjoying very mu'ch personal 
wealth power; he would be the most p^owerful ruler on the continent. 

King Koko felt that the time for war against -Yam was suitable 
because his Mambo warriors did not like King Lester of Yam. Lester 
was a popular ruler whose sub^'ects^.KveiMii^ he was an excellent^ 
hunter waicriofH^^e was j?ich and Mndsgme. Koko knew that his 
warriors would welcome the charff?e to^defeat Lester. Their dislike 



and jealousy of Lester plus their greed for the wealth of YaiTi was ' 
more than enough reason for them to fight ti \v^i against Yam land» 

There was a small baad of expert )\amho warriors who knew 
about Koko*8 plons and they did not like them. These Mambo warriors 
compared Koko to Lester and they decided. Lester was kind of king they 
would like to' serve and they welcomed the chance to be traitors to 
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Koko. ^ As ^ a^^^rpeult, they were secretly meeting with a small gtoup oS 

Yam merchants 'who agreed to pay them money and supply them with 
weapons they could help defend Yam. These merchants also </anted to 
be trained as warriors. iTius the Pro Lester Union consisted of a 
small number of Yam merchants and small, number of tral tor Mambo 
A^arriors. It. was a rather odd looking group with a small number of 
strong, fierce looking wartiors trying; to teach weak, fat looking 
merchants how to throw spears, shoot arrows, and chop up enemy with 
an axe. The training periods never last-ed more than twenty ^ minutes 
because the merchants became very tired and ne.eded to* rest. These 
men were serious> about becoming warriors they vowed to fight and 
die to the last man for good King Lester, their noble ruler. 

Meanwhile, in Yam land,- life was peaceful and happy as usual 
for most of the people-. Lester end his followers ' never thought 
much about war because they w^re too bus^t^rading the plentifiil 
goods of Yam all over the continent. Most of Lester *s followers 
were merchants; none of them were expert warriors. This business v 
made them wealthy and happy. 

Thus th-e stage was set. , King Koko prepared his army for war 
most important preparation was worsTiip of Solmambo, the $un god. 
Witch doctor, robed in white, looked directly into sun at hjgh noon 
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art$ chanted in a Ipw voice. All the warriors had to do the same 
> 

and any warrior who fainted from the heat or who could not look^ 
into the sun wa^ killed. This happened because the witch doctor 
told the king that sun god was giving him a sign as to who were 
unworthy warriors; since they were unworthy and would not receive 
divine assistance in battle, the witch doctor killed them. He 
executed fifty warriors that afternoon. 

The Mambo warriors then painted their faces with the blood 
of goats; this gave them ^ourage. Although this may have giv«n the 
Mambo warriors courage,' edir.e historians believe that it did much to 
frighten the enemy. A blood streaked 'face with hate filled eyea 
screamed and charged for kill. This could scare anyone. 

Now that the warriors were ready to fight, they picked up 
their spears climbed into their war canoes to paddle down the river 
to the land of Yam. It is interesting to point out that the paddle 
were also the spears of warriors. These spears were medium length 
poles with wide iron tips that came to a very sharp point. These 
spears were heavy and well balanced. When thrown, it would fly 
straight to its target. This weapon was also- a club in close 
fighting of its heaviness* The wide iron tip had very sharp edges 
"it also was sword or double-edged axe.^ ^This one weapon was very 
valuable because of its many uses: a paddle, a spear, a club, a 
sword. ^ 

As the war canoes came near Yam, lookouts of King Lester 
shout^d alarm. Ipne^iately there .was conf-usion and noise. There 
vas unusual sound of Yam musicians beating drums, blowing ram 
horns, and shaking r/^ttles. They were also doing native tribal 
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dance. This religious ceremony was going to chase away any evil 
spirits lurking about who might hinfier harm Lester during the 
battle. All the Lester followers, consisting of the Yam merchants 
and other Yam subjects and the Pro Lester Union, prepared to meet 
invaders . * . ' 

The traitor Mambo warriors who had joined with the Yam 
merchants to form army came r\inning (and some panting) to, meet , 
the invaders. Lester entered battle with his camel cavalry. 
These warriors wielded sharped-edged heavy pieces of iron that 
could cut off an enemy *s head with a single stroke. However, King 

/ - • ■ 

Lester and his forces were losing the battle. One^eason was the 

7 

fact that the fat Yam merchant-warriors were no match for the 

tough expert warriors of Mambo. Lester's army was also small; 

he was outnumbered by five to one. King Lester's heavy iron swords 

' / - 

were difficult to use whereas King Koko's spears could be used w^itH ^ 
ease in many different ways. Koko's weap^^was simple and .effective. 

The battle continued with the battlefield being a mass of mea, 
spears, camels, swords, screams, and blood. , Lester decided that the 
only way he could wirf would be to fight Koko in personal combat 
kill him. Lester saw Koko and charged at hiit) with his sword so he 
could cut his head off.' But before He could strike, Koko sent his 
spear into Lester's chest. Koko threw the spear so hard that it 
c^e out through Lester's back. After this the Yam warriors fled 
in terror; they became helpless cowards .without their leader. * 
MambOvha'd won the^b^tle. ' - , ^ 

King Koko's toothless mouth widened Into a bi^ grin and he wa^s 
proud of his victory. .He now v/as the mas ter of ' seven thousand 
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prisoners', two hundred thousand cattle and sheep,. and business 
wealth of Yam^^ As a resul.t of this victory the original social - 
structure of Mambo remained the same with the largest number of 
Mambo citizens still being expert warriors. This was necessary 
because Koko needed a large military force to keep the Yam 
inhabitants under control and to protect his new found wealth. 

But what of Yam? After its defeat its social structure 
changed; all the people of Yam and the traitor Mambo warriors 
became slaves of King Koko. They no longer performed the same 
occu|)ation8 as- they had they were free and happy, and now all of 
their work was for their new ruler. T^e once prosperous people 
of Yam were now miserable slaves without any pride or satisfaction 
in their work. ^ 

However, there was interesting legend that came out of this 
war. After King Koko killed King Lester, some of'Lester^s faith- 
ful subjects succeeded in rescuing his dead body .and secretly 
burying it to prevent the traditional burning up of killed enemy 
leaders that the Mambo warriors liked to perform. These Yam 
subjects never revealed their deed instead they claimed that' 
some friendly spirits had taken the seriously wounded Lester away 
to safety so he could recover and return to /free his people. This 
is known as the Lester Legend. It is no coni!Ea?:t to Koko that^a^H 
rather sizable number ^f Yam slaves* believe tfiis legend and he is 
beginning to wonder about it himself. He feels certain that he 
killed Lester but his dead body has never been found. 

But if Koko knew about the Freedom Group, he wouldn't worry 
about the legend much. The Freedom Group is made up of some leg en 
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believers and traitor Mambo warriors who fought for Lester but 
really don^t believe the legend. Thxs' greup-is secretly lilding... 
weapons in the jungle, keeping the Lester Legend alive, and planning 
for the overthrow of Koko. They are very, active. From tfme to time 
Koko finds skull in front of his hut dead Mambo warrior. Shipments 
of goods to other nations o-ften never reach their destinations. 
Koko^s fpod often contains poison; he lost fifteen food tasters in 
one week; needless to say he^^has loss of appetite. Koko is grouchy, 
irritable, suspicious. His relation with his troops is becoming 
unfriendly he blames them for not keeping control of slaves. He 
sometimes thinks they are plotting agaitist him with the slaves. 
Th'e future for Koko is not promising. Perhaps his victory was not 
so sweet after all^ 

/ 
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Mambo and Yam 
807. Noun and Pronoun Deleted Version 

In the on the of, two unfriendly existed, the nation of and 

6 

the of. The separated these two nations. They often fought over 
business, with being the richer of the two. Yam was rich in 
leopard skins, ostrich feathers and, and*. Traded these goods and 
foods all over the and became ^very wealthy. 

King, the of the military -minded of Mambo, began to. make for* 
the of. Was a military and of his were brave, strong, expert; no 
Mambo were. Liked wAr so much that often would .fight another 
tribe's for money and. Never lost. 

However ,^ was* getting old and his bod^ was tired and ached from 
his numerous war. If he defeated, would become very rich and would 
control of. Then could'rest his battle weary arid live in enjoying 
very much personal and power; would be Hhe most powerful on the. 

King felt that. the time for against was suitable because his 
Mambo did not like King of. Was a popular ruler loved; was an 
excellent and was rich^ and handsome. Knew that his would welcome 
the to defeat. And of plus their for the of Yam was more than ^ 
enough reason for to fight a against Yam land. 

However, there was a small of expert Mambo knew about Koko's 
and did not like. These Mambo compared to and decided was the kind 
of would like to serve and they welcomed the chancy to be to. As^ a, 
were secretly meeting with a small of Yam who agreed to pay them 
money and supply with so they could help^defend. These merchants 
also wanted to be trained as. thus the Pro Lester consisted of a 

' \ . 50' i- 
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small of strong, fierce looking trying <»to teach weak, fat looking 
how to throw spears, shoot, and chop up an with an. The training 
never lasted more than twenty because the merchants became very' 
tired and needed to i^est. Nevertheless, these vere serious about 
becoming and vowed to fight and die to the last for good King, 
their noble. ' - * ' 

Meanwhile, in Yam, was peaceful and happy as u3ual for most of 
the. And his never thought about because were too busy trading the 
•plentiful goods of all over the. Most of Lester* s were; of were 
expert. This made -wealthy and happy. - 

TJius the was set. King prepared his army for and the most 
important was the of, the aun. The y/itchj robed in white, looked 
directly into the , at high noon and chanted in ''a low. The had to 
do the same and any fainted from the or could not look into the /was 
killed. Happened because the witch doctor told the that the sun was 
giving a a« to were the unworthy; s^ince wet^e" Unworthy and would not 
receive divine in battle, the witch killed. Executed fifty that. 

The Mambo then painted their with the of; gave courage. Althou 
may have given the Mambo warriors, some believe that did to frighten 
the. A blood streaked with' hate filled screamed and charged for the 
This could scare, ^ 

Now that the were ready to fight, they picked up spears and 
climbed into war to paddle down the to the^ of. It is interesting to 
point out that the were also the. of the. These wfere medium length 
with wide iron tips came to a very sharp. These spears iwere. heavy 
and well balanced. When thrown, wou-ld fly straight to. This 
weapon was also a in close fighting because of. The wide iron tip^ 
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had very sharp so also was a or double-edged axe. This one was 
very valuable because of many: a, a, a club^ -a.-. ' 

As* the war came near_^ the of King shouted the alarni. 
Immediately there was and noise. There was the unusual of Yam 
beating, b^lowing ram. horns, and shaking. Were also doing a native 
tribal dance. Religious was going to chase away any evil lurking 
about might hinder or harm during the. All the Lester, consisting 
of the Yam and other Yam sut^jects and the Pro, prepared to meet the. 

The traitor Mambo warriors had joined with the Yam to form an 
came running (and panting) to meet the. Ent^ered 'the' with his camel. 
These warriors wielded sharped-edged heavy of that could cut off an 
enemy's with a single. However, King and his were losing the. One 
reason was the that the fat Yam were ng for the tough expert of. 
. ^ Lest.^r's army wds" also small; was outnumbered -by to. King Lester^s 
heavy iron were difficult to ^se whereas^King Koko's could be used 
with in many different. Koko*s was simple and effective. . ► 

Nevertheless, the continued with jthe being a of men^, camels, > 
screams, and. Decided that the only could win would be to fight in 
personal combat and kill. Saw and charged at with his so could cut 
his off.' But before could strike, sent his spear into Lester's. 
Threw the so hard that came out through L,ester's. After the Yam 
* fled in; became helpless without leader. Mambo had won the. 

King Koko's toothless widened into a big and'he was proud of his. 
V He now was the of seven ^thousand , two huodred thousand cattle and 

sheep, and J:he business,. of . As a of this the original social .of 

<r » 

remained the same with the largest of Mambo still being expert. 
Was because needed a large military to keep the Yam under ^nd to 
/ ' protect his new found wealths 
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But of? After' its social changed; the of and the traitor ^t^^^ 
Mambo became of King. They no longer perfoxrmed the same occupa- 
tions had when were free and happy, and now of was for new. 
The once prosperous of were now miserable without any or in work. 

However, there was an interesting legend that came out of this 
war. After King killed King, some of Lester *s faithful succeeded 
in resucing his dead and secretly burying to prevent the traditional 
burning up of killed enemy that the Mambo liked to perf'oxrm. Thes$ 
^ Yam never revealed their d^ed but instead they claimed that Some 
friendly ha^d taken the seriously wounded, away ^to so coxild recover 
and j:^ turn" to free.^ Is known a^ the Lester Legend. Is no to that , 
a rather sizabl^'Vjf Yam believe! this and i^ beginning to wonder about 
Feels certain that killed but his dead body has never been found. 

But if knew about the woiildn ' t worry about the much. The Group 
is made "Up of some legend and traitor Mambo warrim^«5 fought for 

Lestfer.but really don't belieye the legend. This is secretly hiding 

in the, keeping the Lester alive, and planning for the overthrow of. 

I 

Are very active. From to fiigi^ a in front of his or a dead Mambo 
warrior. Shipments of to other nations often never reach their. 
Koko's often contaias; lost fifteen food in one week; needless to say 
He has a of appetite. Is grouchy, irritable, and suspicious. His 
with his is becoming unfriendly because blames for not keeping of the 
Sometimes thinks are plotting against with the slaves. The for is 
not promising. Perhaps was not so after all. 
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Mambq and Yam 
807. Verb Deleted Versiuii 



. In the year 1800 on the continent of Africa, two unfriendly 
nations, the nation of Mambo and the nation of Yam. The Nile River 
these two nations. They often wa'rs over business, v/ith Yam the richer 
of the two. Yam was rich in wood, ivory, leopard skins, ostrich 
feathers 'and eggs, baboons, and dogs,^. Yair* these goods and foods all 
over the fcontinent and very wealthy. I 

King>'Koko, the leader of the military -minded nation of Mambo, 
to plans for the defeat of Yam. Koko a military man tad ^most of his 
subjects were brave, strong, expert warriors; no nambo citizens were 
merchants. They war so much that they often another tribe's battles 
for money and glory. They never. 

However, Koko was getting^ old and his body and from his numerous 
war wounds. If he Yam, he very rich and he would thousands of people. 
Koko then could his battle weary body and in luxury very much personal 
wealth and power; he be the most powerful ruler on the continent. 

King Koko that the time for war against Yam suitable because his. 
Mambo warriors did not King Lester of Yam. Lester was a popular 
ruler whose subjects him; he an excellent hunter and Jwarrior; he rich 
and handsome. Koko that his warriors the chance to Lester. Their 
dislike and jealousy of Lester plus their greed for the wealth of 
Yam was more than enough reason for them to fight a war against Yam 
land. ^ 
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However, there a -small band of expert Mambo warriors who about 
Koko^s plans and they did not them. These Mambo warri-ors compared 
Koko to Lester and they Lester the kind of king they to and they 
welcomed the' chance to traitors to Koko. As a result, they 
secretly meeting with a small group 'of Yam merchants who to them 
money and supply them with -weapons so they Yam. These merchants also 
to as warriors. Thus the Pro Lester Union of a small 'number of Yam. 
merchants and -small number of traitor Mambo warriors^. It a rather 
odd looking group with a small number of strong, fierce looking 
warriors to weak, fat looking merchants how to spears, arrows, and up 
an enemy with an axe,. The training periodjs nev^r lasted more than 
twenty minut'^s because the merchants became very tired arid to. 
Neverthel ess, these men serious about warriors and they to fight 
and to the last man for good King Lester » their noble ruler. , 

Meanwhile, in Yam land, life peaceful and happy as usual fori 
most of the people. Lestei and his followers never much about var 
because they too busy the plentiful goods of Y^m all over the 
continent. Most of Lester *s followers merchants; none of them 
expert warriors. This business thesn wealthy a^^i happy. 



Thus the stage. ^ ^'i^g Koko his army for war and the most 
important preparation the- worship of Solmambo, the sun god. The 



witch doctor, m white, directly into the sun at high noon and in 
a low voice. All the warriors to the same and apy warrior who 



fainted from the heat or wno not look into the sun. This bemuse 
th;e witrH doctor the king that the sun god giving him a sign as tso 
who the tinworthy warriors; since they unworthy and not divine 
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assistance in battle, the witch doctor them. He fifty warriors 
that dftornoon. 

The Mambo warriors the^ tlioir fnces with the blood of goats; 
this them courage* Although this the Mamto warriors courage, some 
historians that it much to the enemy. A blood streaked face with 
hate filled eyes screamed and for the kill. This anyone. 

Now that the warriors ready to fight, they 'up their spears and 
into. their war canoes- to down the river to the land of Yam* ^ It 
inlt^restin^ to ouu that the paddles also the spears of the warriors. 
These spears' m'edium length poles with wide iron t-ips that to a very 
sharp point. These spears, ,were rieavy and well balanced. When, it 
straight to its target. -This weapon was also a clobr in close 
because of its heavir.ess. The wide iron tip very sh^rp' edges so 
it also a sword or double-edged axe. This one weapon was very 
valuable because of its many uses: a paddle, a spear, a club, 4 - 
sword. . 

As 'the war canoes near Yam, the lookouts of King Lester the 
alarm, immediately there was confusion and noisel There the unusual' 
sound of Yam musicians beating drums, ram horns, and shaking rattl^^s. 
They. also a native tribal dance. This religious ceremony *to away , 
any evil spirits about who might or harm Les.ter during the battle. 
All the Lester rollovers, of the Yam merchants and other Yam 
subjects and the Pro Lester Union, to the invaders. 

The traitor Mamfco warriors who joined with the Yam merchants to 
an army (and some panting) to the invaders. -Lester the battle with 
his camel cavalry. These warriors .sharped-edged heavT pieces' of\iron 
that off an enemy »8 head with a single stroke. However ,*.tKing Le^^n^ 
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and his forces the battle, '?ne reason the fact that the fat Yam 
merchant^warr iors no match for the toug hi expert warriors of; Mambo. 
Lester's army also small; he was by five to one. King Lester's heavy 
iron swords were difficult to whereas King Koko's spears with ease in 
many . different ways, Koko*s weapon simple and effective. 

Nevertheless the battle with the battlefield a mass of men, 
spears, camels ,' swords , screams, and blood, Lester that the only way 
he to Koko in personal combat and him, Lester, Koko and at him with 
his sword so he cut his head off. But before he could, Koko his spe^r 
into Lester's chest, Koko the spear so hard thai it out through 
Lester's back. After this the Yam warriors in terror; they h-elpless 
cowards without theit leader. M^bo the battle*' y 

King Koko's toothless mouth into a big grin and he of his 
victory. He now^-the master of seven thousand prisoners, two hundred 
thousand cattle and' sheep, and the business -wealth of Yair.« As ^ 
result of this victory the original social structure of Mambo the 
same'vith the largest number of Mambo citizens 'still expert warriors. 
This necessary because Koko needed a large military force to the 
Yam inhabitants under control and to his new found we'alth. 

But what of Yar?? After its defeat its social structure; all 
th'e people of Yam and the traitor Mambo warriors slaves of King 
Koko, They no Ic^^er the same occupations as they had when they 
free and happy, and now all of their work for their new ruler. The 
once prosperous people of Yam now miserable slavcc without any pride 

or satisfaction in their work, 

A/ ^ 

, However, there an interesting legend that came out of this war. 

After King Koko King Lester, some of Lester's faithful subjects in 
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his dead body and secretly burying it to prevent the traditional 
up of killf^d enemy leaders that the Mambo warriors liked to* Thesp 
Yam subjects never their^ deed but instead they that some friendly 
spirits the seriously Lester away to safety so he and return to his 
people. This as the Lester Legend. It no comfort to Koko that a 
rather sizable number of Yam slaves this legend and he t'q wonder 
about it himself. He certain that he Lester but his dead body 
y^^^ver found. 

But if Koko about the Freedom Group, he about the legend much. 
The Freedom Group up of some legend believer^ and the traitor . 
Mambo warriors who fought for Lester but really don't believe the 
legenu. This group is 'secretly weapons in the jungle, the Lester 
Legend alive, and for the overthrow of Koko. They are very active. 
From tinie to time Koko a skull in front of his hut or a dead Mambo 
warriqr. Shipments of goods to other nations ofLeu never reach 
their destinations. Koko'^s food often poison; helost fifteen 
food tasters in one week; needless to he a loss of appetite. Koko 
is '-grouchy, irritable, and suspicious. His relation with his troops 
is unfriendly because he them for not control of the slaves. He 
sometimes they against him with the slaves. The future for Koko 
not. Perhaps his victory not so sweet after all. 
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Mambo and Yam 
80% Adjective and Adverb Deleted Version 

In the year 1800 on the continent of Africa^ nations existed, 
the nation of Mambo and the nation of Yam. Th'*e Nile River 
separated nations. They often fought wars over business^, with Yam 
being the of the two. Yam was in wood, ivory, leopard skins, 
feathers' and eggs, baboons, and dogs. Yam traded goods and foods 
over the continent and became. , 

Koko, the leadelEivof the military nation of Hamb6 , began to 
make plans for the defeat of Yam. Koko was a military man and most 
of subjects were brav'^e, strong, warriors; Mambo citizens were mer- 
chants. They liked war much that they would fight another battles 
for money and glory. They lost. 

However, Koko was getting an<3 body wa** tired and ached from 
numerous war wounds. If he defeated Yam, he would become and he 
would control thousands of people. Koko could rest weary body and 
live in luxury eo joying wealth and power; he would be the ruler on 
the continent** 

Koko felt that the time for war against Yam was because 
warriors did like Lester of Yam. Lester was a popular ruler whose 
subjects loved him; he was an hunter and warrior; he was rich and. 
Koko knew that warriors would welcome the chance to defeat 'Lester. 
Their dislike and jealousy of Lester plus their greed for the wealth 
of Yam was* more than reason for them to fight a war against land. 
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However, was a band of warriors who knew about plans and they 
did like them. Warriors compared Koko to Lester and they decided 
Lester was the kind of king they would lil^o to srrvo and they 
welcomed the chauce to be traitors to Koko. As a result, they were 
meeting wi^tsh a group* of merchants who agreed to pay them money and 
supply them with weapons so they could help defend Yam* Merchants 
wanted to be trained as warriors. Thus the Pro Union consisted of 
a number of merchants afid number of warriors. It was a rather group 
with a small number of, warriors trying to teach, merchants to 
throw spears, shoot arrows, and chop an enemy with an axe. The 
periods lasted than minutes because the merchants became tired and 
needed to rest. xNever theless , these men were serious about becoming 
warriors and they vowed to fight and die to the man for good Lester, 
their ruler. 

Meanwhile, in land, life was and as for most of the people. 
Lester and followers thought much about war because they were trading 
the plentiful goods of Yam over the continent. Most of followers were 
rnerchants; none of them were watriors. Business made them and happy. 

Thus the stage was' set. Koko prepared army for war and the 
most preparation was the worship of Solmambo, the god* The doctor, 
robed in white, looked directly into the sun at noon and chanted- in 
a voice. All the warriors had to do- the and warrior who fainted from 
the heat or who, could not look into the sun was killed. This happened 
because the doctor told the king that the god was giving him a sign as 
to who were the warriors/, since they were and "would not receive 
divine assistance in .battle, the doctor killed them. He executed 
warriors af ternjpon^.' * . 

GO . 
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The warriors painted' f^aces vith t;h6;bKJnti^ of goats; this gave 
them courage. Although this may have given the Mambo warriors 
courage, historians believe that it did much to frighten the enemy. 
A face with eyes screamed and charged f Oi*^^^!^^^^ / . This could , 
. scare anyone. 

Now that the warriors were to fight, they picked up their 
spears and climbed into their canoes to paddle the river to the 
land of Yam. It is ^^ijvceresting to point out that the paddles were 
the spears of the warriors. These spears were poles with tips that 
came to a sharp point. Spears were and well. When thrown, it would' 
. fly to its target. Was a club in fighting because of its heaviness. , 
The tip had sharp edges so it was a sword or axe. Weapon was 
because of its many uses: a paddle, a spear, a club, a sword. 

As the war canoes came Yam, 'the lookouts of Lester shouted the-l 
alarm. Was confusion and noise. Was the unusual, sound of 
^musicians beating drums, blowing horns, a^d shaking rattles. They 
were doing a dance. This ceremony was going to chase any spirits 
lurking who might hinder or harm Lester during the battle. All the 
followers consisting of the merchants and subjects and the Pro 
. Lester Union, prepared to meet the invaders. 

The warriors who had joined with the merchants to form an army 
came running (and some panting) to meet the invaders. Lester entered 
the battle with cavalry. W^arriors wielded pieces of iron that could 
cut an enemy's head with a single stroke. However, Lester and 
forces were losing the battle, Re£^son was the fact .that the merchant- 
warriorff were match for the warriors of Mambo. Lester's army was; 
he was outnumbered by five to one. King swords were to use whereas 
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spears could be used with ease in ways. Weapon was simple and. 

Nevertheless the battle continued with the battlefield being 
a mass of men, spears, camels, swords, and blood. Lester decided 
that the only way he could win would be to fight Koko in combat 
and kill him. Lester saw Koko and charged at him with sword so 
he could cut head. But he could strike, Koko sent his spear into 
chest. Koko threw the spear so that it came through back. This ^ 
the Yam warriors fled in terror; they became cowards without their 
leader. Mambo had won the battle. - 

Mouth widened into a big grin and h^ was proud of victory. He 
was the master of prisoners, thousand cattle and sheep, and the 
wealth of Yam. As a result of this victory the, structure of Mambo 
remained the with the largesc number of citizens being expert 
warriors. This was necessary because Koko needed a force to keep 
the inhabitarnts control and to protect wealth. .^q 

But what of Yam? Its defeat its social structure changed; 
all the people of Yam and the warriors became slaves of Koko. 
They performed the same occupations as they had when they were and, 
and all of their work was for their ruler. The people of Yam were 
now slaves without pride or s-atisf action in their work. 

However, was an interesting legend that came of war. Koko 
killed Lester, seme of subjects succeeded in rescuing body and 
secretly burying it to prevent the traditional burning of leaders 
that the warrdors liked to perform. Subjects revealed their de^d 
but they- claimed that some 'spirits had taken the wounded Lester to 
safety so he could recover and return to free His people. This is ^ 
knowp as. the Legend. It is comfort to Kokb that a number of slaves 

G2' 
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believe legend and he is beginning td wonder about it himself. " 
He feels certain that he killed Lester but body has been found. 

But if Koko ^knew about the Freedom Grou^), he wouldn^t worry 
about the legend. The Freedom Group is made up of legend believers 
and the Mambo warriors who fought for Lester but really donVt ^lieve 
the legend. Group is hiding weapons in the jungle, keeping the 
Lester Legend alive, and planning for the overthrow of Koko. They 
are. From time to time Koko finds -a skull in of hut qr a dead 
warrior. Shipments of goods to nations reach their destinations. 
Food often contains poison; he lost tasters in one week; to say 
he has a loiss of appetite. Koko is, and. Relation with troops is 
becoming because he blames them for keeping control of the slaves. 
He sometimes thinks they are plotting against him with the slaves. 
The future for Koko is promising. His victory was sweet all. 
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Mambo and "Vain 
807o Article and Conjunction Deleted Version 

In year 1800 on continent of Africa, two unfriendly nations 
existed, nation of Kambo nation of Yam, The Nile River separated 
these two nations. They often fought wars over business, with Yam 
being richer of two. Yam was rich in wood, ivory, leopard skins, 
ostrich feathers eggs, baboons, dogs. Yam traded these goods foods 
all over continent and became very wealthy. 

King Koko, leader of military-minded nation c?f Mambo, began 
to -make plans for the defeat of Yam. Koko was a military man most 
of his subjects were brave, strong, expert warriors; no Mambo 
citizens were merchants^ They lik^d war so much they often would 
fight another tribe's battles for money and glory. They never lost. 

Koko was getting old his body was tired and ached from his 
numerous war wounds. He defeated Yam,, he would become very rich 
he would control thousands of people. Koko then could rest his 
battle weary body live in luxury enjoying very much personal .wealth 
.^nd power; he would be most powerful ruler on continent. 

King Koko felt time for war against Yam was suitable his Mambo' 
warriors did not like King Lester of Yam^. Lester was popular ruler 
whoSve subjects loved him; he was an excellent hunter warrior; he 
w^s rich* handsome. Koko knew his warriors would welcome chance to 
defeat Lester. Their dislike jealousy" df Lester their ^reed for 
wealth of Yam was more enough reason for them to fight .war agaiTtfC^ 
Yam land. 
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There was a small band of expert Mambo warriors who knew 
about Koko^s plans they did not like them. These Mambo warriors 
compared Koko to Lester they decided Lester was kind of king they 
would like to serve they welcomed chance to be traitors to Koko. 
As result, they were secretly meeting' with small group of Yam 
merchants who agreed to pay them money supply them with weapons 
they could help defend Yam. These merchants also wanted to be 
trained as ^warriors. Thus the Pro Lester Union consisted of 
small number of Yam merchants small number of traitor Mambo 
warriors. It was a rather odd looking group with small numberr of 

"strorigV Tierce ^looking warriors trying to'teacV weak il^f at looking 
merchants how to throw spears, shoot arrov/s , chop up enany with 
axe. Training periods never lasted more twenty minutes 'the merchants 
became very tired needed to rest. These men were serious about 
becoming warriors they vowed to fight die to last man for good King 
Lester,' their noble ruler. 

In Yam land, life was peaceful happy as usual for most of the 
people. Lester his followers never thought much about var they 'were 

^ too busy trading the plentiful goods of Yam all over continent. Most 
of Lester's followers were merchants; none of them were expert 
warriors. This business mad^e them wealthy and happy. 

The stage was set. King Koko prepared his army for war most 
important preparation was worship of Solmambo, «un god. Witch doctor, 
robed in white, looked directly into sun at high noon chanted ip low 
voice. All warriors had to do the same any warrior who fainted from 

,heat who could not look into sun was killed. This ^happen e<^ because 
witch doctor told the king the sun god w^s giving him sign as t^J who ' 
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were unworthy warriors; they were unworthy would not receive divine 
assistance in battle, the witch doctor killed them. He executed 
fifty warriors that afLernoon, 

Mambo warriors then painted their faces with blood of goats; 
this gave them courage. Although this may have given Mambo warriors 
courage, some historians believe that it, did much to frighten 
enemy. A blood streaked face with hate filled eyes screamed 
charged for kill. This could scare anyone. 

Now that warriors were ready to fight, they picked up' their 
sp^ars^ciimh-edlinta their war canoes to paddle down. the river to land 
of Yam. It is interesting to point out paddles were also spears of 
the warriors. These spears were medium length poles with wide iron 
tips that came to very sharp point. These spears were heavy and 
well balanced. Thrown, it would fly straight to its target. This 
weapon was also club in close fighting because of its heaviness. 
Wide iron tip had very* sharp edges it also was sword double-edged 
axe. This one weapon was very valuable because of its many uses: 
paddle, spear, club, a sword.. 

As war canoes came near Yam, the lookouts of King Lester shouted 
alarm. Immediately there was confusion noise. There was unusual 
sound of Yam musicians .beating drums, blowing ram horns, shaking 
rattles. They were also doing native tribal dance. This religious 
ceremony was going to chase away any evil spirits lurking about who 
.might hinder harm Lester during battled All Lester followers, 
consisting ^f the Yam merchants pther Yam subjects and Pro Lester 
Union, prepared to meet invaders. 

Traitor Mambo warriors who had joined with Yam merchants to 
form army came :;unning (and some panting) to -meet" invaders. Lester 
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entered battle. with his camel cavalry. These warriors wielded 
sharped-edge heavy pieces of iron that could cut off enemy's head 
with single stroke. King Les.ter his forces were losing battle. 
One reason was fact that fat Yam merchant-warriors were no match 
for tough expert warriors of Mambo. Lester's army was also small; 
he was Outnumbered by five to one. King Lester's heavy iron swords 
were difficult to use King Koko's spears could be used wtth ease in 
many different ways. Koko's weapon was simple effective. 

Battle continued with battlefield being mass of men, spears, 
camels, swords, screams, blood. Lester decided that only way he 
could win, would bp to fight Koko in personal^ combat kill him. 
Lester saw Koko charged at him with his sword he could cut his head 
off. Before he ^could strike, Koko sent his spear into Lester's 
chest, Koko threw the spear, so hard that it came out through Lester's 
'back. After this Yam warriors fled in terror; they became helpless 
cowards without their leader, Mambo had won the' battle. 

King Koko's toothless mouth widened into big grin and he was 
proud of his victory. He now was master of seven thousand prisoners, 
two hundred thousand cattle sheep, business wealth of Yam. As 
result of this vic-tory original social structure of Mambo remained 
the same with largest number of Mambo citizens still being expert 
warriors. This was necessary Koko needed large military force to 
keep Y^ inhabitants under control to protect his n^w found wealth. ^ 

But what of. Yam? After its defeat its social structure 
changed; all people of Yam traitor Mambo warriors became slaves of 
King Koko* Tlu»y no longer performed same occupations as they ha^d they 
were free happy now all of ^their work was for their new ruler. Once 
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prosperous people of Yam were now miserable slaves without any pride 
satisfaction in their work. 

There was interesting legend, that came out of this war. After 
King Koko killed King Lester, some of Lester»s faithful subjects 
succeeded in rescuing his dead body secretly burying it to prevent 
traditional burning up of killed enemy leaders that Mambo warriors 
liked to perform. These Yam subjects never revealed their deed 
instead they claimed some friendly spirits had taken seriously 
wounded Lester away to safety he could recover return to free his 
people. This is known as Lestei; legend. It is no comfort to Koko 
that rather sizable number of Yam slaves believe this legend and 
he is beginning to wonder about it himself. He feels certain he 
killed Lester but his dead body has .never been found. 

If Koko knew about Freedom Group, he wouldn't worry about 
legend much. Freedom Group is made up of some legend believers 
traitor Mambo warriors who fought for Lester really don't believe 
legend. This group is secretly hiding weapons in jungle keeping 
the Lester Legend alive, planning for overthrow of Koko. , "^^^^^ry 
very active. From time to time Koko finds skull in ' front J^^ti^s^ 
hut dead Mambo warrior. Shipments of goods to other n^ti'ons often 
never reach their destinations. Koko*s food often contains pbison; 
he lost fifteen food tasters in one week; needless to say he has loss 
of appetite. Koko is grouchy, irritable, suspicious. His relation 
with his troops is becoming unfriendly he blames them for no.t keeping 
control of the slaves. He sometimes thinks they are plotting against 
him with slaves. Future for Koko is not promising. Perhaps his 
victory was not so sweet after all. 
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' .Multiple Choice Test 

In 1'800 two unfriendly nations existed in: 

1) " ^'outh America 

2) Africa 

3) Eyrope 

4) North America 

These, two nations often fought wars over: 

1) 'a border dispute 

2) political viewpoints 

3) business 

4) religion 

King- Koko of Mambo was a: 

1) military minded man 

2) peace loving man 

3) a generous, man 

4) a satisfied man ^ 

Among Mambo *s subjects, there were very many: 

1 ) priests 

2) merchants 

3) warriors 

4) sailors 

koko and hid followers earned money from other tribes by 

1) trading with them 

2) fighting their battles 
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3) selling them slaves 

4) protecting their camel caravans 

Koko was getting old and tired so Jie planned: ^' 

1) to take a vacation 

2) to defeat Yam 

3) to retire as ruler of Mambo 

4) to sign a creaty with Yam 
Koko would become very rich if he: 

1) signed a treaty with Ya*T, 

2) defeated Yam 

3) sold slaves to Yam 

4) fought k war for Yam 

The Mambo warriors did not like King Lester of Yam becaus 

1) Lester's subjects loved him 

2) Lester was •an excellent hunter 

3) Lester was rich 

4) all of the above ar^ true 

The Mambo warrious were willing -to fight Yam because: 

1) ;they wanted the wealth of Yam 

2) they did not like any Yam citizens 

3) they wanted to livse in Yam 

4) r.one of the above ' , 

A small band of Mambo warriors decided: 



1) 



to h^lp Lester in case of war 



2) 



to reveal' Koko' s plans to Lester 



3) 



to trade with some Yam merchants 



4) 



to work for peace 
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11. The Pro Lester Union consisted of a small group of Yam 
merchants* and : 

1) Lester *s warriors 

2) some traitor Mambo Warriors** 
3c) some Mambo merchants ' 

4) all of the ^bove 
12* The Yam merchants of the Pro Lester Union were learning": 

1) how to become warriors 

2) huw to become spies 
3} how to make weapons 
4) all of the above 

13. Most of Lester's followers were: j 

< 

1) merchants 

2) wacrriors 

3) union members 

4) musicians 

14. The Mambo army prepared for war by: 

1) dancing and' shaking rattles 

2) pointing their faces with goat*s blood for courage 

3) beating drums and- singing 

' - '->«.• •-. 

4) none* of the above - 

15l Some historians believe that the Mambo warriors frightened 
their enemies because of : 

1) ' their goat blood painted faces" - 

2) - their terrible^ war cries 
3 ^ t Ihm T nuisCular hcdi es 

J' 4) their \^ar knowledge 
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16. The Mambo wLtch doctor killed fifty Mambo varriors because: 
1,5 they were religiously unworthy 

2) they were weak 

3) they were old 

4) they were traitors 

17. " The Mambo warriors had spears that were also! 

1) canoe paddles , . 

2) clubs 

3) swords 

4) all of the above 

18. The M^bo warriors had an advantage in the war because: 

1) .they had a versa>tile weapon 

2) the Yam citizens were cowards 

3) Lcster was not a good warrior ^ 

4) all of the above " 

19. King Lester's lookouts announced the beginning of the war by: 

1) sending mirror signals 

2) shouting loudly 

3) setting a fire 

4) waving red flags , 

20. The Yam musicians danc^sl^and played music on , seeing war canoes 

1) to encourage' King Lest^x^s warriors for fighting 

2) to welcome the coming of the brave wa:^riors 

3) to chase away any evil -spirits that might harm Lester 
during the battle 

: / 

4) to show power and to frighten the enemy 
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21. The unusual sounds of the Yam musicians^ as the canoes 
approached were: 

1) ram horns blowing, drums beating, and rattles shaking • 

2) whistles blowing and drums beating 

3) topper horns, drums beating 

4) drum beats and bell ringing 

22. Lester's cavalry ^as^T~ — ^ 

1) } lor ses 

2) caTit'ls 

3) eleprianLb 
4 J donkeys 

23. King Lester* s Weapons were; 

1) sharp pointed heavy dag'gers 

2) sharp edged light knives ' / 

3) sharp pointed light arrows 

4) sharp edged heavy picct^s 'of iron 

24. The jjroportion of King Lester's warriors to King Koko^s '/ 
warriors was: 

1 ) ono to two • 
2) five to >>n^ 

* 3 ) one t6 one , « ' . 

4) one to f'ive 

. ■ ^ 

25. Wlio Was losing the battle? ^ *. ^ 
i) King Lester and hi^s followers _ _ 
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2) Lester *s lookouts who used the spears 

3 5 King 5^oko'r>and his followers 

J? 

4) Koko^s warriors who used the swords 

ir 7o ^ 
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26. King Lester* 8 warriors were different from King Koko's 
warriors because most were: 

1) expert' warrriors 

2) nonexpert *war?:iors 

3) disloyal warriors 

4) all of the above ■ * 

27. King Koko's weapons w6re: 

1) simple and effective ' ^ 

2) heavy and complicated 

3) effective but not simple 

4) none of the above 

28. Lester's plan to- get rid of Koko was to: 

1) bribe one of Koko's warriors to kill him 

2) ask one of Koko*s servants to poison his food 

3) fight Koko in personal combat and kill him 

4) say religious prayers for spirits to hinder and 
^ harm Koko - 

29. tester was killed: 

« 

,1) i)y Koko's warriors 

2) by Koko' s spear 

3) by Lester's warriors' 
^) by committing suicide 

30. Lester's followers after his death: 
1) became more fierce 

. 2) became more courageous 

3) became hopeless coward.^ 

4) none of the above 
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At the end of the battle Koko Was: 

1) unsaMsfied with his victory and his new wealth 

2) unsatisfied with his new found wealth 

3) unsatisfied with his victory, but proud of his new < 
found wealth 

4) proud of his victory and his new found wealth 

The new found wealth of King Koko after the battle was: 

1) seven hundred slaves and two' hundred cattle and sheep 

2) seven hundred thousand slaves and two hundred cattle 

» 

and sheep * 

3) 'Seventy slaves and two hundred thousand cattle and 

« »■ 
sheep ^ ^' 

4) seven thousand slaves and two hundred thousand cattle 
and sheep 

After the battle, the people of Yam were: 

1) slaves for their new ruler 

2) more prosperous thartl||yer^ 

3) merchant warriors ^ 

4) unhappy but proud of their occupations 
Lester's dead body was buried by: 

1) Koko*s warriors . ^ 

2) Lester's subjects i 

\ 

,3) Lester's merchants 
4) Koko's merchants . . 

llie rumor about Lester after his d^ath was that: 

1) ^ the doctor of King Koko was treating him of hLs wounds 

2) he was treated by some friendly spirits of his serious 
wounds 
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3) he was a guest at one of the neighboring tribes 

4) he was burned up by King KoHo's wari;lc^rs 

36. The rumor of Lester's return was told by: 

1) Lester legend believers 

2) Koko's doctor 

3) neighboring tribes 

4) Kokb's food tasters 

37. The attitude of King Koko about the rumor of Lestet's 
retun> was that he: * , . 

1) felt indifferent since there w^s not too much harm 
in it , ' > 

2) discouraged the rumor to avoid the, annoyment of his 
slaves 

3) felt uneasy about the increasing number of believers 
of this' rumor 

4) none of the above 

38. The behav}.or of the Freedom Group was characterized by: 

1) negotiating with other tribes to invade Koko 

2) telling lies about Koko \\ • 

3) planning the overthrow of Koko 

4) helping slaves escape to other countries 

39. The relationship between Koko and his troops <jias : 

1) respect .and loyalty 

2) friendly , » 

3) unfriendly 

4) none of the above 

40. After victory, Koko became: i 

4 
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1) rested and at peace with 'the world 

2) unable to control his troops 

3) irritable and suspicious 

4) weak and senile 
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Mambo and Yam ' 
' * Set Relations Test 

The following sentences desciribe the life in Mambo and Yaip 
before the battle. * . ' 

41. A. All of the expert warriors belonged to the Pro Lester 

Union. 

B. Only some of the expert warriors belonged to the Pro. 
Lester Union. 

42. A. All of the merchants were Lester Followers.' 

B. Only some of the merchants were Lester Followers 

43. A. Only some of the expeift warriors were Mambo citizens. 
B. All of the expert warriors were Mambo citizens. 

44. A. Only some of the Lester Followers were Mambo citizens. 
B. All of the Lester Followers were Mambo citizens. 

45. A. i^d , expert warriors were merchants. 

B. Only some of the expert warriors were merchants. . 

46. ^ A. All of the Mambo citizens belonged to the Pro Lester 

Union. 

B. Only some of the Mambo citizens belonged to 'the Pro 
Lester Union. 

47. A. Only som^ of the Leste^ls^ollowers were expert warriors. 
B. All of the Lester Followers were exp,ert warriors. 

48. A. OT\ly some of the Mambo citizens were merchants. 
B. No Mambo citizens were merchants. 

49. A. Only some of the members of the Pro Lester Union were 
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Lester Followers. 
B. All of the members' of the Pro Lester Union were 
Lester Followers. 

50. » A. All of the merchants were members of the Pro Lester 

Union. 

s 

B. Only .some of the merchants were members of the Pro ^ 
Lester Union. 

The following sentences describe the life in Mambo and Yam 

after the battle. 

** ♦ 

51. A. Only some of .the Mambo citizens belong to the Freedom 

Group. 

B. All of the Mambo citizens belong to. the Freedom droup 

52. A. All of the legend believers are slaves. 

B. Only some of the legend believers are slaves. 

53. A. Only some of the expert warriors are legend believers 
B. No expert warriors are legend believers. 

54. A. Only some of the members of the Freedom Group are 

slaves . 

^ B. All o£v the members of the Freedom Group are slaves. 

55. A. All of the legend believers belong to the Freedom 

Group. 

B. Only some of the legend believers belong to the 
Freedom Group. 

56. A. All of the expert warriors are Mambo citizens. 

B. Only some of the eo^ert warWiors are Mambo citizens. 

57. A. Only some of the slaves are* expert warriors. , 
B. All of the slaves are expert warriors. 
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58- A. All of the expert warriors, belong to the, Freedom 
Group. 

B* Only some of the- expert warriors belong to the 
Freedom Group. 

59* A. Only some of the Mainbo citizens are legend believers. 
B. No Mambo citizens are legiend believers. 
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, ^ San Francisco 

Traditional Yersion"^ 

The popular Mayor St^ John and his city councilmen were well 
aware of the two identities of the city of San Francisco. The 
rich, cultured layer overlaid the deeper probleiji-ridden layer 
that contained hippies, prostitutes , junkies , con men, terrorizers 
of small rr.erchants in Chinatown, union leaders of the dock labor- 
ers who lived high with their hands deep in the treasury. Perhaps 
there was a thirds layer, the level of the deep crust of. earth ^ 
beneath the city. Its identity was known only^Vhen it groaned or 
twitched, occasionally reminding the leaders of government in the 
cify that it was there, and should be considered, too. But the 
qther prol)lems always seemed morfe pressing. 

In June' that year, the irst earthquake came. More than 
halfway up the Richter scale, it was strong enough to cause a, 
pretty solid loss *6f life in the old buildings, those relics of 
rebuilding in 1906 that had somehow weathered urban renewal and 
freeway right-of-way acquisition. The mayor hopped into his 
helicopter to the flight to Sacramento to seek state help. The 
governor passed him in mid-air, a few miles apart, while flying 

to inspect the damaged city. It was a "disaster area" in the 

'J 

older sections, that was for «^ure. On return to. the capital, the 
governor foUnd the mayor already, in conference with members of 

the Senate Committee on Urban Problems. The state govemmefit had 

\, 

'''' 

set up this committee to deal, with almost every ailment of 
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modern-day cities in the big state. But not really to *'deal" 
Vith them, for there were no easy answers or quick solutions to 
most of the problems. '*Be aware" of them would be more of a 
correct attitude. , . ^ 

"We need to know of your immediate plans, Mayor," stated a 
young senator who had been appointed to this committee for his 
frestanan term, since it was the least prestigious of all. The 
olde^, ii^ser Chairman suggested, "Perhaps if we coordinate our ; 
efforts from the start v^e-will avoid the fiscal waste of over- 
lapping programs." Mayor St. John looked* around the group, 
answering, "I hope we have enough time for plans to be made and 
carried out. Right now, I*m not worried about fiscal overlapari 
or finances , 'Honorable Chairman. - Now, I*m worried that th-^next 
earthquake may be the big one instead of an aftershock. I, am.^ 
here to ask that you appoii^: some of y.our members to a joint 
committee — lef's call \t the 'Action Group' — that will also 
have memb.ers from -my city council. When this group starts 
operating, we can have somfe plan^ made." * * 

"1*11 volunteer," said Senator Salliman, the young man who 
asked ttne first question. Names of others of the 'senate commit- 
tee who>t5i^<?%fa to help the mayor were being jotted on the list 
when Governor Smedley^ bur st into the room. "Just back from a 
look-see," he announced. *[Glad you're here, St. John. Wanted 
to X.\^\ you I»m calling In State Civil Defense Chief Palmer. 
Mayor, you're to be in complete charge of the whole San Francisco* 
operation, with Palmer acting as liaison bet^ween you and me. 
He* 11 be here for a briefing as soon as we get It) touch with hiir^ 
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•down at the tracks in Santa Anita. Know he'll want to have a 
meeting with you boys right away.'* 

Inwardly groaning, the mayor accepted the inevitable. His 
new Action Group would be ^'hamstrung" at every turn by the 
inept Palmer. But there wasn't time to grieve. "Tell Palmer 
to cone directly to the meeting room neo^t to my office in City 
}tal 1 , Goverror. I'n takirg theso senators who have voluii teer-ed 
to g'-*^ back i-^ the -'el i copter with r.e. '.nV? ' 11 h-ivc' rur Action 
"r^^ur 'i'^se'^.Lle'! by t^ie tine Palir.er arrives. But telf him to 
get ,t\e hell up there fast, you" hear?*' 

The Action Gr^up net--all the hardest working -me^ibers of 
the city councrl jumped at the chance to work with the state 
senators. Not surpri3ing^* th^hardest working also tAirned out' 
to be the youngest men. The/mayor locked aroUnd the group and 



guessed their average age wa 
The older fellows had said, 



IE about thirty-six y^ars at the most 
'Call ne If I can help,"' then left 
quickly to tend to their extensive business interests. But 
businesses and f ami lies, ayd even eating, was forgotten bv this 
group as they met in sa^ion around' the clocks Stat^ Director 
Palner had. arrived, bjit*. by the- time he got there /a J^reat many 
plans -had already b^yn made and fnachlnery already ^n operation 
to carry^ them out.y'^e important plans w^e taken care of 
first, rapidly / ^For when.Palm'er and^his two assistant's ^trrived 
on the scenes sure, enough, things began to slow down, and finally 
^'yist ho^^d, down completely in quibbling -by the three latecomers 
over petty, vUnnecessary details. The youngest city councilman, 
of th^ group, Will Atkins, coughed nervously, gpt up as 



inconspicuously as vhe eould and walked past the mayor as if he 
were going to the restroom. But he rested his hand on the 
table by the mayor and a short memo was left behind as he went 
through the door. ''Have heard by grapevine of serious trouble 
out at State Children'^ Cental Hpspital in foothills. Am going 
to take a breather before I slug this SQB* Will see what's 
going on out there and be back in two hours." 

One hour and thirty minutes later, doomsday arrived. In 
cne sickening shudder, accompanied by a groan of metal that rose 
to a shriek, with loud.^qps of glass shattering. City Hall was 
reduced to a dust-shrouded mound of rubble, all twelve floors 
of it. The mayor's suite of rooms was on the second floor. 
He had moved down there from the^ top level because he would be ^ 
right above the ground floor police rooms if he were ever 
needed. A police helicopter overhead was about to land on the 
roof when the earthquake hit. They told later that the whole 
surface level of the block on which City Hall was located and 
other blocks north of it se^ed to drop suddenly about twenty 
feet. It was like the first three floors disappeared, then the 
top •nine collapsed all at once. ^ ^ ' 

' Atkins had been elected b^,^ the *youth of San Francisco. The 
charter had' been revised the year before to allow citizens two 
^ears younger than the prei^ious^^J^ of thirty- two years *t>o 
serve on the cffy^govemment. H^ had pltchedTiis campaign 
frankly at the yaung.^ The eighteenr-yea'r-olds had been- delighted^ 
at finally getting to vote* Now they could show an approved 
legal^ voice to make known their disenchantment with the ^ 



establishment. Using an unorthodox slogan, "You can just 
barely trust someone just barely over thirty," ALkins had been 
victorious on his first try. And he hadn * t l^t the kids down 
either* From the first day in office, he was their spokesman 
to the city fathers. His office door was always open, and 
somehow he was always there to hand out the beer to whatever / 
groups came, and listen to their ideas or their grievances. 
He announced, "Get together, decide, appoint a group. Then come 
to see me. There aren't enough minutes in the day for me to .see 
individuals. So have your meetings at the grass roots, thresh 
out some of th^ problems and then bring m'e-the rest." And it 
worked. Be^Ve^ than he had ever hoped for. There was a notice- 
able-lessening of riots, senseless vandalism, grudge fights and 
such throughout the city. He had their confidence on that day 
in June. He would need it more than he ever. dreamed. 

One of the police helicopters that was over the city when 
it happeaed found Atkins pretty quickly, thanks to citizen band 
-radios that require no central transmitting stations, for none 
were 'left*. \Vhile on^^c^ the pQlicem^n went behind the helicoptei 
and vomited ^ietly be'cau6e.'of what he had seen from above, the 
other ran to him,., ashen-faced, almost in hysterics. "Thank God, 
you are alive. Councilman. You are the Tnan-on-tfie-spot now. 
You are th^ Mayor, the State Civil Defense Pirec'tor^ and the ' 
Police "Chief all.rolle'd tog^thpr* \^at do we'cjo fifeat?^', 

Almo?t complete destrux:tiQn--almost total disaster-- what 
does anyone in authority do first?, He forgets about his dwn 
loved ones; he does not even think of the^^ne moment lest all 



resolve disintegrate completely. ^ 

Atkins left on the l^elicopter to see where he could establish 
some 8ort of temporary headquarters. They flew. high to get a 
,tot^l picture at first; from low al'titude the destruction seemed 
unreal, with unending blocks of rubble where byildings once ^tood. 
Atkins was surprised 'there was no smoke. The 1906 disaster had 
triggered fires almost from the start. . But the laws had been ' 
rewritten since then and buildiYig codes enforced so that shut-off 
valves were standard on arfv equipment that -might cause fires after 
"an earthquake. He could see more water than he expected. The 
whole level"^? the peninsula must have dropped, with sinking still 
going on. Af^'rshpcks would probably make it worse, he guessed. 
The area from ;fnere Fisherman's Wharf should have been, down the 



whole dock area of the east side, -was. only Vater. In the « 

'^-^ ' ' 

distance he could se©-.av5f^st lake spreac^ng down the Santa Clara 
Valley.' The bay bridge had dropped, the middle spans gone from 
view. Only a smu<ige in the ocean showed where th^ Naval Station/ 
Island once was. On around to.wards the Golden Gate--rthat bridge 
was gone, too, with tidal waves rushing into the bay from beyond . 
the Presidio. The land seemed a little higher than he remembered 
on the Pacific side, like the peninsula had been tilted inland 
toward the ba^^ They turned down the west coast and he wondered 
what happenei'-'tt5^he animals at the zoo on the west side, making 
anpttfer mental note to find out and deal with that problem, too. 



The parks were the obvious gathering spots for survivors. 

\ - • 

Destruction seemed complete over the whale p'eninsula as far as 

he couXd see back past Daly City and from the Santa Cruz Mountai^ns 
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to the bay. The'radio in the helicopter reported some university 
professor down at USC had measured the quake at aligoVt^ine on 
the scale. 

Helda led the group,, laden with- their dishes and pans, down 

from the old buildings of the commune in the mountain valley. 

*• 

,All the Tood they had was piled into the old farm wagon they 

pulled. They might have gone part of the way in the van, but 

the roadbed would soon have been impassible, so they loaded the 

wagon and pulled it down from the valley. They knew th^y^ would 

be needed. Helda had learned to boss 3. kitchen 'crew to turn, 

out quantities of^ food -for an unpr.edictable number of persons. 

She had learned to stretch inexpensive ground beef by adding 

rice or noodles until it would f^ed twice the expected number. 

The men .in the commune had learned to use tools, to build some- 

thing out of almost nothing. They , all' believed they would be . 

usef^>j^^ It was now time to drop back into the world th^*ha(i 

dropped out of a f^w yeaT*s back. The Skills they had learned 

the hard way were all they had to offer. -Drugs and pot were 

left behind. Clear headed, the group — and dozens, hundreds' 

* 

even, of groups just like them--approached the wreckage of the 
/ ... " ' 

city and made their way to th-e parks. 

Governor Smedley had set up -a disaster committee from . 
among the remaining se'nate members. Why is it always ^rfre 
first step of bureaucratic government to establish a commi'ttee, 
^that strange eritity that talks much but accomplishes little, 
'wondered Atkins. He realized, that the new committee must*be 
'Utilized in a cooperative fashion, lest they become an obstacle 
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ta progress. Most of the operations, the actualTwork in the 
city ruins, was now being administered by the Armed Forces. 
Generals of Army, Air Force, Marines, Reserves and National 
Guard were in charge, along with an Acjmiral of the Navy. 
'Rescue work was still the only operation a week after *^e earth- 
quake. Aftershocks kept any other activity from occurring'. 
Atkins had formed an interim city government of sorts. The 
surviving^ citizens of San Francisco seemed united in following 
Atkins^ leadership, according to the few living cqun'cilmen, . 
most of them the older men, who had come to his temporary head- 
quarters in John^ McLaren Park. Here he coordinated the opera- 
tions of a mass of volunteers, including the young people like^ 
Helda. They fed survivors who were uninjured or^ slightly so, 
then passed them back along the peninsula from park to park to a 
evacuate them' completely from this area of California. Most of 
the young people had heard they* were needed on their tTansT¥to1r^ 
radios and had walked in from miles away, bringing, simple things, 
sensible items, and usable skills. Mayor Atkins^ had issued an 
order to the. guard cordoning off the peninsula to take these 
young volui^teers 'to- a'n officer for questioning. If they checked 
Out all right and. seeded sincere in their wish to help,, they 
were to be passed into the area. The young people became mem- 
bers of a^group that worked, took instructions, worked some 
mor^e, followed orders immediately, then continued to work more, 
seemingly inexhaustible. tW name "''Voluntee;;r/ for Hope," csiine . 
from among their tanks. No one would take individual credit. 
Arm bands appeared one day with the letters *'V-HOPE^^ on 'them. 
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No older person was*given one except those dir-ectly, in charge 
of the group. Those in charge were a few of the younger- 
minded senators from the governor's disaster comijiittee, those 
especially cooperative wit;h'*the young mayor and willing to 
follow his leadership. Also in charge were a few young police 
officers wKo had been aloft in the helicopters and survived *as 
fhe sole remaining law men. One of these men had been promoted 
quickly to Police Chief, with others becoming Captains and 
Lieutenants. All were part of the interim city government, - 
where they came to respect their new young mayor who' worked so 
hard and long. In turn, Atkins found these policemen to be 
calm and ef f icient ,and he decided to make some of tKem a part 
of "the Volunteers for ftope group. The previous resentment^ 
between the *'long' hairs" and the **pigs^' disappeared as if it 
had never Existed. The serious job before them made them all 
respect only one trait in a human — courage — which meant the 
ability to work until you ''were tired enough to drop and then 
keep on working, to take hold , in whatever unpleasant situation 
and do the job without complaint.- Respect ^nd mutual admirartion 
grew and blossomed and the policeman swore that the Volunteers 
•for Hope' group would be -*a permat^eat part of whatever survived 
or grew new from the disaster. ^ 

The interim city g'overnment met and drew up plans of action 
The Volunteers worked to carry out these pl'ans. The only time 
there was even mild griimbling and dissention was when- they 
heard a rumor, the interim g:ovemment ';was considering rebuilding 
the cit?atin the same location* ^'Have they flipped compUtely?" 

- ' • 9,0 



troublemaker; but he told Smedley to send Palmer to join them at 
City Hall. St. John flew back immedirately taking with him the 
senators who would be part of his Action Group. 

The hardest-working members of the city council became members 
of the Action Group with the senators, working under St. John's 
leadership. They were also the youngest members, St. John noticed. 
State Director Palmer arrived, but by the time he got there many 
pl^ns had already been made and operations to carry them out already 
started. Palmer and his two assistants began quibbling over un- 
necessary details. Soon little was being accomplished in the Group. 
The youngest city councilman. Will Atkins, quietly left the room, 
leaving the mayor a note that said he was about to lose his temper 
with Palmer and was leaving for two hours^^Eb— see about some ^ trouble 



"he had heard of at the Children's Mental Hospital in the foothills* 

Atkins had been e'lectedT by the youth of San Francisco. The 
charter had been revised ^he yeat^before to allow citizens thirty 
years'^ Id -to serve as city 6fficials. — The— g ighteen-year-olds had 
finally been able to vote. Atkins had been victorious, on his^ first 
try. He hadn^t let the kids down either. From the first day in 
office, his door was always open. He was always there to hand' out 
beer and listen^to ideas or^gr ievances of groups that 
came to see him. It worked bBTter tha - n he hoped. There' were less 1 
riots and vandalism throughout the city. ^ He had their confidence 
that day in June. 

/ One hour and. thirty munutes after Atkins left, with a sickefi- 
ing shudder all twelve floors. of City Hall were reduce^^j^ a dust- 
shrpuded mound of rubble. The police rooms were on th% ^^^^^^l^i? 



dsked the young people. "Don't they get the message after two 
earthquakes?" wondered Helda. But the work was for them to do, 
not the decision making, so bhey worked on. They knew that 
Atkins was their man and Atkins was in charge and would let them 
know when it was time to express their opinions. 

On the seal of the city of San Francisco which existed 
between the years i860 and 1974, there was pictured the Phoenix., 
the Egyptian sym)2K>l of ipunortality. The bird rises from ashes 
on the seal, cpmmemorating the disastrous fires of the early 

^ • c 

1850' s. No one then foresaw the destruction by earthquake and 
fire, followed by rebuilding, followed by repeated destruction 
by earthquake, ^sinking of land and tidal-wave. Tk^^hoenix was 
eventually made the symbol of the Volunteers for Hope. 'Out of 
the ashes of the" generation gap had arisen a reborn life: ^ 
new respect, understanding, acceptance/ and love of old for young 
and young for old. 
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San Francisco 
207. Noun and Pronoun Deleted Version 

' The popular M^yor St. John and his city were well aware of the 
two identi^ties of the city of San Francisco. The rich, cultured 
layer overlaid the deeper, problem-ridden that contained hippies, 
junkies, con men, of small merchants in Chinatown, union leaders of 
the dock lal;)orers who lived high with their hands deep in the 
treasury. Perhaps there was a third layer, the level of the deep 
crust of earth beneath the. Its identity was known only when it 
groaned or twitched, occasionally reminding the leatders of government 
in the city that it was there, and should be considered, too. But 
the oth,er problems always seemed more pressing. 

In June that year, the first earthquake came. More than half- 
way up the Richter scale, it was strong enough to cause a pretty solid 
Idss of life in the t>ld buildings, those relics of rebuilding in 1906 
that had somehow weather^ urban renewal and freeway right-of-way 
acquisition. The mayor hopped into his helicopter for the flight to 
seek state help. The governor passed him in mid-air^ a ffew miles 
apart, while flying to inspect the damaged city. It 'was a "disaster 
area" in the ^older sections, that was for sure. On return to the, 
the governor found the mayor already in conference with m'embers of 
the Senate Urban. The state government had set up this committee to 
deal with almost every ailmeat.of modern-day cities in the b^g state. 
But not really to •.jTffeai*' with them, for there were ,no easy*answexs 
.or quick solutions most of the problems* "Be a\^are"'^^.of ' them would 
be more of a cortect a,ttitude. . S 



'»Need to knoW of your immediate ' plans stated a young senator 
who had been appointed to thiai c6mmittee for his freshman term, 
since was the least prestigious of all. The older,, wiser ^hairmah , 
sugge.sted, ^'Perhaps if we coordinate out efforts from the /start we 
will avoid the fiscal of overlapping programs." Mayor St'. John 
looked around the group, answering, "Hope we have enough . time, for 
plans to be made and carried out. Right now, I am not worried 
about fiscal overlapping or finances. Honorable Chairman. Now I am 
worried that the next earthquake may be the big on^ instead of an 
aftershock. I am here to ask that appoint some 'of your members to 
a joint committee, let call it the Action, will also' have members 
from my city. When this -group starts operating, we can have some 
plans made." * * ~ 

"I will' volunteer ," said Senator Sail iman the young man asked 
the first question. NamBs- of the senate wanted to help the mayor 
were being jotted on the list when Governor burst* into the room. 
"Just back from a look-see ," 'he announced.^ "Glad you are here, 
"S-t. John. Wanted to tell"ypu I am calling in State Civil Defense 

r * 

Chieff. You are to be in complete of the/whole, withydTTting as 
liaison between you and me. Will be here for ^^;^^b^ief ing as soon as' 
we %et in touch with him down at the in Santa. Know he wilTwant 
to have a meeting with you boys right away.!* 

Inwardly groaning, the mayor accepted the inevitable. His new 
Action Group would; he Vhamstruhg" at every turn by the inept Palmer. 



But' there was not to grieve. "Tell Palmer to come directly to, the 
meeting room next to my office in Hall, .Governor. I am taking these 
senator^ who have Volunteered to go back in the helicopter with me. 



VTe wTTTTiave"~our Group" a,«sembiecr Ey~ Llie'-"^me~Ta LmeV arrives • But 
tell him to get the hell up there^fast, you hear?" " " ' 

The Action Group met--all the hardest-wo^king of the city council 
jumped at the chance to work with the state senators. Not- surpri.sing, 
the hardest-working men also turned out to be the youngest ones. Tiie 
mayor looked around the group and guessed their average age was about' 
thirty-six years at the most. The older councilmen had said,, "Call 
me if can help," then left cjuietiy to tend to their extensive business. 
But businesses and families, and even eating, were forgotten by this 
group as they met in around the clock. State Director Palmer had , 
arrived, but by the time he got there a great many plans had already ' 
been made' and the machinery was already in operation to carry out. 
'The important plans were taken care of first^ rapidly. For when 
Palmer and hi,s tWo assistants arrive<J on the scene, sure enough, 
things l)egan to slow down and finally just bogged down completely in 
quibbling by the three latecomers over petty, unneces^sary details. 
The youngest city councilman of the grojap, W^ill Atkins, coughed ^ 
nervously, got up as inconspicuously as he could and walked past the 
mayor as if .he were going the the restroom*. But: h<? rested his on 
^the table by the. mayor and a short was 1 e f t^^^behiii^^ vrent through 

the door. "[^ave heard by*grapevine of serious out at State ^Children's 
Mental Hospital in foothi^lls. «Am going to take a before slug this 
SOB. Will see what 'is going on out there and be , back .in two." 

One and thirty .minutes later, doomsday arrived. In one sickefiing 
shudder, accompanied by a groaa of metal th^t rose to a sh'fiek, with 
loud pops of glass shattering. City was reduced to a dus t-$hrouded 
^mound of rubble, all twelve of it. The mayor '5 suite of rooms was 
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on the second floor. He had moved down there from the top level 
because \ie would be right above the ground fldor police rooms if he 
were ever needed. A police helicopter overhead was about to land on 
tho roof when the hit. They tolc^ later tliril the whole surface level 
of the on w'hich City Hall was located and other blocks north of it 
seemed to drop suddenly about twenty. It was as if the first three 
floors disappeared, then the top collapsed all at once. 

Atkins had been elected by the youth of. The charter had been 
revised the year before to allow two years younger than the previt)us 
limit of thirty-two years to serve pn the city government. He had 
pitched his campaign frankly at the young. The eighteen-year-olds 
had been ^delighted at finally getting to vote. Now they could show, 
an approved l^gal voice to make known disenchantment with the estab- 
lishment. Using an unorthodox, "You can just barely trust someone 
just barely over thirty," Atkins had been victorious on his first. 
And he had not let the down either. From the first day in office, 
he was their spokesman to the city fathers. His office door was 
always open, and somehow was always there to hand out the^ beer <t^o . 
whatever groups came ,and listen to ideas or their grievances! H^ ^ 
announced , '"Get together, decide appoint a group. Then come to see 
me. There are not enough in^^the for to see individuals. So have * 
your meetings at the grasps roots, thresh out some 'of the problems 
and then bring the re^t." And it; worked. Better ■ 't-han lie had ever' 
hoped. There *was a noticeable lessening of riots, senseless vandal— 
'^sm, g^ge ^ghts and such tKroughout the. He had conf idei;tce.x)n 
that day in June. Would need 'it more -than he ever dreamed. 

One of ^ the police helicopters that was over the xity when it 
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happened f'ound Atkins pretty quickly, to citizen band radios tlfet 
require rto central transmitting^ s^tation, for none was left. While 
of the policemert wef^4>eh4^4- th e h ^ licopt o r an d- ^v^e fT t ited ^ uj-e-tty- 

because of what he had seen from above, the other ran to Atkins; 

a!:hcri-f ^ccd , alTnoct in hysterics > '-Th a nk Cod ^ ynii gro alivo. 
Councilman. You are the nian-on-the spot now. You are the Mayor, 
the State Civil Defense and the Chief all rolled together. What do 
we do first?" ^ 

Alnost conplete destruct io'^--almos t total d isaster--what does 
m authority do first? Ue forgets about his own loved; he does not 
ever thinnf of then ope monent lest all disintegrate completely. 

Atkins left on the helicopter to see where he could establish 
some sort of temporary headquarters. They flew high to get a total 
at; from low altitude the des^truction seemed unreal, with unending o 
rubble where once stood. Atkins was surprised there was no smoke. 
The 1906 h*ad triggered almost from the start. But the laws had been 
rewritten since then and building codes *enforc^d so that shut-off 
Valvfes*were standard on any equipment that might' cause after an 
earthquake. Ha could ^ee more water th<in he expected. The whole 
level of the must have dropped, with sinking still going on. After- 
shocks would probably make it worse, he guessed. The area from 
where Fisherman's Wh^rf should have been, down the who'le dock of the 
ea^t side, was only water .\ In the distance he could see a va'St lake 
spreading down the Clara Valley. The bay bridge had dropped, the 
middle §one from view. Only a smudge in the showed where the Naval 
Station Island once was. On around towards the Gate — that bridge 
•was gone, too, with rushing into 'the bay from beyond the Presidio. 
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The land seemed a liccle higher than.Ue remembered on Che Pacific 
'side, like the peninsula had been tilted inland toward the bay. 
Thfiv rur ned down the w est coast/and wondered what liad happened Li> 

thr .iriin,{!^, .ir O.r f tir wfi.gr/ m aking irv^LliL^ r in-.^rL)^ __LJ _: 
-rrrf-r-rrr^r^ r^o-:^! w t ' M ' ii^ t |w !^T>1 J\i ^ --hnn-; T-ht^ -park;!; -wtr r g— l"he-Tybvit^t t-9-- - 

gathering spots for survivoTs. Destruction seemed complete <»ver 
the whole as far as he cou/d see back past Daly City and froni the 
Cruz to the.' The radio if\ the helicopter reported some univers 
professor down at USC hap mea^red the quake at alriost nine on ti.o 
sea le . 

Helda led the graup, laden with and, down from the old iniildin^-s 
of the corrcTiune in the mountain valley. All the food they had was 
oiled into the old yarm wagon they pulled. They might have gone 
part of the way in /the van, but the roadbed would soon have beer 
.impassible, so loabed the wagon and pulled it down from the vallo>. 
They knew they wduid be needed. Helda had learned to boss a kitchen 
crew lo turn out/ quantit ies of food for an un[)red ictah le number of. 
She had learned^to stretch inexpensive gi^bund beef by adding rice 
or until it wovtld feed tvc^ice the expected number. The men In the 
had learned to use, t;o build something out of dlmost nothing. They 
all believod they wc^ld be useful. Was now to drop back into th(5 
they had dropped oyt of a few years back. The skills they had 
learned the hard were all they had to offer. Drugs and were left 
behind. Clear-headed, the ^oup (and dozens, hundreds even, of v 
groups just like them) appjroached tf^V^vreckage of the city and made 
their way to the parks. ' ^ 

Governor Smedley had set up a disaster from among the remaining 
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senate rjembers. Why is it always the first of bureaucratic igovern- 
ment to establish a committee, that strange entity that talks much 

but accom pl ishes li t tle^ w ondered At k i ns^. jie^ea 1 i zed that -Ute -rw 

committee must be utilized in a T^ooperat ivcf'ashlTnT "itrst they become^ 
an ob stacl e t o progress. Of the, t he actual work in the -city ruins, - 
was now ^being administered by the Armed Forces. Of, Air Force, 
Marines, Reserves and National Guard were in charge, along with an 
Admiral of the, Navy. Rescue was sti^ll the <jnly operation a week 
after the earthquake. Aftershocks kept any other from occurring. 
Atkins had formed an interim government of sorts. The surviving 
citizens of San Francisco seemed united in following Atkins^ leader- 
ship, according to the few living councilmen, of the older men, who 
had come to his temporary headquarters in John Park. Here he 
coordinated the operations of a of , volunteers , including the young 
people like Helda. They fed survivors who were uninjured or slightly 
soj then passed them back along the peninsula from park to park to 
, evacuate them completely from this area of California.- Most of the 
young people had heard they were needed on transistor radios and had 
walked in from miles away, "bringing simple things, sensible items, 
and usable skills. Mayor Atkins had issued an order to the guard 
cordoning off the peninsula to take these youhg v^)lunteers to an 
officer ^f or questioning. If they checked out all right and seemed 
sincere in their wi'sh to help, they were to be passed into the area. 

The young people became members of a worked, took, worked some 
more, followed immediately, then continued to work more, seemingly 
inexhaustible. The name, "Volunteers for Hope,'* came from among 
their ranks. No, would tak^ individual credit. Arm bands appeared 
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one with the letters »»V-HOPE" on themr No older person was given 
except those directly in of the group. Those in charge were a few 

.tha -ynungftr s^.na>t^rs''l'rm'"tte Governor ^s~ dts^t:er comml-tte^-r" 

ttiooo QOpocial'ly cooperative with Mayor At.kinfi,, siuri willlng^t^koLl-?.^^ 



y aloft in the helicopters and survived as the sole remaining law men. 
Of these men had been promoted quickly to Police Chief, with others 
becoming Captains and Lieutenants. Were part of the government , 
where they came to respect their new young who worked so hard and 
long. In turn, found these policemen to calm and efficient and 
he decided to make some of them' a part of the Volunteers for Hope. 
The previous resentment between the '»long^hairs" and the "pigs" 
disappeare4 as if it had never existe<^{ The serious before made them 
all respect only one in a human, coutage , which meant the a,bility 

to work until you were tired enough. to drop and then keep on working, 

«p * ' / 

to take hold in whatever unpleasant situation and do the job without 

complaint. • Respect and mutual adrj^iration grew and blossomed and 

the swore that the Volunteers fo^ Hope group would be a permanent 

part of whatever survived or grejl^ new from the disaster. 

The interim government met/ and drew up plans of action. The 

volunteers worked to carry out /these plans. The only time there 

.was even mild grumbling and d:yssention was when they heard a rumor 

the interim government was considering rebuilding the city in the 

same location* "Have flippea completely?" asked the young people^ 

"Do not get the message aftqr two?" wondered Helda. But the work 

was for them to do, not the; d'ecision making, so they worked on. 

^ They kne^ that was their mdn and Atkins was in charge and would let 
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San Francisco 

207 . V &^j3-Dej^eted-4?^r8ion— ' ^ 

The popular Mayor St. John and his city councilmen were well 
of the two identities of the city of San Francisco. The rich, 
cultured lay^r overlaid the deeper,* probelm-ridden layer that 
contained hippies, pros^t itutes , junkies, con men, terror izers of 
small merchants in Chinatown, union leaders of the dock laborers 
who Lived high w'ith their hands deep in the treasury. Perhaps 

there was a third layer, the level of the deep crust of earth be- 

/ 

neath the city. Its identity was known only wheti it groaned or 

A 

twitched, occasionally reminding the leaders of government in the 

c 

city that It was there, and should be considered, too. But the 
other problems always seemed more pressing. 

In June that year^ the first earthquake came. More than half- 
way up the Richter scale, it was strong enough to cause a pretty 
solid loss of life in the old buildings, those relics of rebuilding^ 
in 1906 that somehow weathered urban renewal and freeway ri^ht-6f- 
way acquisition. The mayor hopped into his helicopter for the 
flight to Sacramento to seek state help. The governor passed him 
in mid-air, a few miles apart, while flying to inspect the damaged 
city^ It was a "disaster area", in the older sections, that was for 
sure. On return to the capital, the governor found the mayor al- 
ready in -conference with members of the Senate Committee on Urban 
Problems. The state government had set up this .committee to deal 
with almost every ailment of modern-day cities in the big state. * 

* 101 
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But not really to "deal" with them, Cor, there were no easy answers 
or quick solutions- to moat of the problems. "Aware" o£ them would 
\v more of n cor Keel alliliide. 



"We need lo know of your immediate plans, Mayor," stated a 



' yQHIlS senato^ who had been to this committee for his fr&shman term? 



since it was the least prestigious of all. The older, wiser Chair- 
m^n suggested, "Perhaps if we our efforts from the start we will, 
the fiscal waste of overlapping programs." Mayor St. John looked 
around the group, answering, "I hope we have enough time for plans 
to be and carried out. Right* now, I am not worried about fiscafl 
overlapping or •finances. Honorable Chairman* Now I am worried that 
the next earthquake be the big one instead of an aftershock. I am 
here to ask that you appoint some of your jnembers to a joint com- 
mittee, let us call it the Action Group, that will also have members 
from my city council. When this groUp starts operatihg, we can • 
have some plans made." 

"I will volunteer said Senator Sallima^, the young man who 
asked the first question. \ Names of others of the senate committee 
who wanted to the the mayor were, being jotted on the list when 
Governor Smedley burst intb the room. "Just b^ck. from* a* look-see ," 
He announced,. "Glad you^ are here, St. John. Wanted to you I 



calling in State- Civil^ Defense Chief Palme^. Mayor, you are to be 
in complete charge of the whole San Krancisco operation, with 
Palmer as liaison between you and' me. He will here for a briefing 
as soon as we in touch* with him down at the t^racks in Santa Anita. 
He want to have a meet^ing with you boys' right away." 

Inwardly groaning, the ^mayor Accepted the inevitable. His 
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Act-Ion Croup would be '^hamstrung" at every turn by the inept Palmer. 
But there was not time to grieve. 'Talmer to come directly to the 
meeting room next to my pffice in City Hall, Governor*. I taking 



these senators who have^tp _gq, b§ck in the helicopter with me. We 



will have our Action Group assembled by the time Palmar arrives. 



But tell him to get the hell up there fast, you hear?" / 

The Action Group met — all t>le hardesDrWorking members of the 
city council jumped at the ch'ande to work witK t-he stale aenators. 
Not surprising, the hardest-working men also turned out to^e the 
youngeS't ones. The mayor looked around the group and gu^essed their 
average age was about thirty -six 'years at the most. The oLder^ 
councilmen had said, "Call me if I can help," then lef-t quietly 
to tend to their extensiye business interests. But businesses and 
families, and even eating, were forgotten by this group as tti'ey 
met in session around the clock. State Director Palmer had arrived, 
but by the time he got there a great many plans had already been mad 
and the machinery was aLready in to carry them otit- The important 
plans taken care of first, rapidly, for^hen Palmer and his two 
^a^slsTtants arrived on the scene, sure enough, things began to slow 
down and finally just bogged down completely in quibbling by. the 
three latecomers over petty, unnecessary details, "the youngest 
city cqyincilman of the group. Will Atkins, coughed nervously, got 
up as inconspicuously as he could and past ,the mayor as if he were 
.going to the restroom* But he his hand on the table by the mayor 
and a short memo was left behind as he went through the door. "Have 



heard by grapevine of serious trouble out at State Chj.ldren»8 Mental 
Hospital in footttits- Am going to take a breather before I slug 
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this' SOB. Will see what is on out tliere cincl he hack In two hours J' 

' One hour .iiul thirty minutes la tier, (hxmisday arrived. In one 
si ckenin^^. shudder, ac companied t)y a groan of motal that rose to a 



sitru^k, with loud- pops of glass shattering, City -Hall was reduced 
to a d u s s hro ud ed jnouod xx£-ruhLhLLe^ .all^ twelve flx^ors^ of it,.— Xha 



mayor's suite of rooms was on the second floor. He had moved 
down there from the top level because he be right above the ground 
floor police rooms if he were ever. A police helicopter overhead 
was about to land on the roof when the earU^uake hit. They later 
X.\\riX. the whole surface level of the block on which City Hall was 
located and other blocks north of it seemed to drop suddenly about 
twenty feet. It was as if the first three floors disappeared, 
then the top nine collapsed all at once. 

Atkins had been elected by the youth of San Francisco. The 
charter had revised the year before to allow citizens two years 
younger .tha.n the previous limit of thirty-two years to on the city 
government. He pitched his tampaign frankly atythe young. The • 
eighteen-year-olds had been delighted at finally getting ^to. Now 
they could show an app.roved legal voice to make known .their dis- 
enchantment with the establ ishm^ent . Using an unorthodox slogan, 
"You just barely trust someone just barely over thirty,'* Atkins had 
been victorious on his first try. And he had "not let the kids down 
either. From- the first day in office, he was their spokesman to 
the city fathers. His office door.a.lways open, and somehow he was 
always there to hand out the beer to whatever groups, came, and 
listen to their ideas or their grievances. announced , "Get 

together, decide, appoint a group. Then to see me. There are not \' 
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minutes in the day for me to see individuals* So have your meet?- 

ings at the grass roots, out some of* the problems and then bring 

I 

iT^e— t he r e stJ^ — And it worke d-, — Be-ttez^ than he had ever h opeid^ — T here 



a noticeable lessening of riots, senseless vandalism, grudge fights 



"CTTTd tmch thrtTURtTaiil: Irirg t s4 ^ ,. r .. -iie . fetd ^Htf^tr- r.unf icicnc^ on. tliat day— ^ 

in June. He would need it more than he ever dreamed. 

One of the police helicopters that over the city when it happen- 
ed found Atkins pretty quickly, thanks to citizen band radios that 
: no central transmicuing station, for none was. While one of the 

..t' poiicemen went behind the helicopter and vomited quietly because of 

what he had seen from above, the other ran to Atkins, ashen-faced, ^ / 
almost in hysterics. "God, you alive. Councilman. You are the man- 
''^ on-the-spot now. You are the Mayor, the State Civil Defense Director ' 
and the Policfe Chief all rolled together. What we do first?" 
^ Almost complete destruction--almos t total disaster — what does 

anyone in autority do first? He about his own loved ones; he not 
even think of them one moment lest all resolve completely. 

Atkins on the helicopter to where he could\ some sort of tempor- 
ary headquarters i They flew high to get a total, picture at first; 

\ \ y ' 

from low altitude the dest>fuction seemed unreal, ^with unending blocks 

of rubble where buildings once stood. Atkins was there was no smoke. , ^^^fjf 

The 1906 disaster had triggered fires almost from the stai:t. But 

the laws had been rewritten since then and building codes eni^orced 

so that shut-off valves were standard on any equipment that cause 

i I 
fires after an earthquake. He could see more wat^r than he expecte^. 

The whole' level of the peninsula must have dropped, with sinking 

still on.' Aftershocks would probably it worse, he. ''The area f rom | , 



/ 
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where Fisherman's Wl^arf should have been, down , the whole dock area 
oi the east side, only water. In the distance he could see a , vast 
lake down the Santa Clara Valley. The bay bridge, the middle ^pans 



go 



ne from view. Only a smudge in tihe water showed where the Naval 



Station Island once was. On around 'towards the Golden Gate--that 



bridge was gone, too, with tidal waves rushing into the bay from 
beyond the Pres idio . T^ie land seemed a little higher than he remem- 

^ ■ ■ . - . / 

bered on the Pacific side, like the peninsula had been tilted in- 
land toward the bay. They turned down the west coast and he what 
had happened to the animals at the zoo on the west side, making 
another mental note to out and d^al with that problem, too. ,Th^ - 
parks were the obvious gathering spots^for survivors, /destruction 
complete over the whole peninsula as far as he see back past Daly 
City and from the Santa Cruz Mpunt;ains to the bay. The radio in 
the helicopter reported some university professor /iown at USC had 
measured the quake at alrftbst* nine on the scale. ^^/^ 

Helda the giroup, with their dishes and pans,^do<7n from tlie 

old buildings of the commune in the mountain vaWo/j ^ All the food 

* / 

they was piled ifito the old farm wagon they pulJ:ed. They might 

/ 

have gone part of ' the way in the van,-^ut the/rpadbed soon been 

impassible, so^ they the wagon^ and pulled iy'^down from the valley. 

/ 

They knew they he needed., Helda to bcJfes a kitchen crew to out • 
quantities of food for an unpredictable number of persons. She 
had to inexpensive' ground beef by rice or noodles unt-il it would 
feed twice the expeatfed numbe^r. The n}en in the commune had learned 
^ to tools, to build something out ol almost nothing. They all be- 
lieved they be useful. It was now time to drop back into the world 
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they dropped out of a few years back. The skills they learned the 
hard way were alX they ^ had to offer. Dirugs and pot were -left be- 
hind. Clear-hea je4:j-^;3§he2igrou^ J[^^ ^Qzengj _^^"^^^^g^Yg„" ? 



groups just like them X ttie wreckage of the city and made their vav 




Governor Smedley had set up a disaster committee from among 
the remaining senate members. Why it always the .first step of 
bureaucratic .government to establish *a committee, that sJLrange 
entity that much but accompli^shes little, wondered Atkins. He 

realized that the new committee must be utilized in ^ cooperative 

fashion, lest they become an obstacle to prpgress, most of the oper 

ations, the actual work in the city ruins, was now being adminis- 

tered by the Armed Fa rces * X^Generals of Army, Air Force , Mar ines , 

Reserves and/National Guard where in charge, a^ong with an Admiral 

the Navy. Rescue work was still the only operation a week aftqr 

the earthquake.^ Aftershocks kept any other activity from occurifing 

f 

Atkins had formed an interim city government of so'tts. The sur- 

\ *» 
ng, citizens of San Francisco seemed united in following Atkins* 

leadership, according to the few living councilmen, most of^fc'h'em 

^ Ml 



the older men, who had^; come to his temporary headquarters iTl(^John 



iii^^Jo 

McLaren Park. Here he the operations of a mass of volunteers, the*" 
^young people like Helda. They survivors who were not or slightly 
so, then passed them back along the peninsula from park to park to 
evacuate them completely from this area of California. Most of 
the young people had heard they were on their transistor radios 
and had walked in from miles away, bringing simple thii^gs , sensible 
items, and usable skills. Mayor Atkins had issued an' order to the 
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guard- cordoning off the penins^f^ to* take these yo,ung' volunteers 

■ ' • • ' ^ 

to an officer' for questioning. ^ Jf they xhecl^d out all right and » 
sincere in thei/ wish to help, they were to be passed into the area. 

_l The youn g people became members of a group that^ worked, took 

=in:s:t Txic4^tons ^ -worked s ome^ are , - f ol Wwed-grder s immed i a te 1 y thea ^ 



to work more, seemingly inexhaustible. The name, "Volunteers for 
Hope," from among their ranks. No one would individual .trqdit. 
Arm bands appeared one day with the letters "V-HOPE" on* thefm. 
older person w^s given one except those directly in charge of the 



.group. Those in charge were a few of the younger .senators from 
the governor's disas,ter committee, those especially CQpperative 
with Mayor Atkins and willing to his leadership. Also in charge 
were a few young police officers who had beer> aloft in the heli- ^ 
copters and as the sole' remaining law men. One of these men had 
been promoted quickly to Police Chief, with others becoming 
.Captains ^and Lieutenants. ^ All part of the interim city goverTiment* 
where they came to respect their new young mayor who worked so 
hard and long/ In turn, Atkins found these policemen to be calm 
and efficient and he to' make some of them 'a part of the Volunteers 
for Hope group. The previous resentment between 'the "long-hairs" 
and the "pigs" disappeared as if it had never. The s^riou's job 
before/ them made them all respect only one trait in a human, 
courage, which meant the abilo-ty to work until you were tired t- 
enough to drop and , then keep\)n working, to take hold in whatever 
unpleasant situation and do the job without complaint. .Respect ' 
and mutual admiration grew and and 'the policemen t^iat the Volunteers 
for Hope group be a permanent part of whatever suVvived or new from 
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the disaster, ^ • 

The interim city government and drew up. plans of action. 
The volunteers worked to carry out these plans. The only time 
there was even mild grumbling and di'ssention was when they heard 
a rumor that interim government was considering rebuilding the 
city in the same location, '^Have they flipped completely?" the 
young people, '*Do they ^ot the message after f-'o earthquakes?" 
wondered Helda, But th^ work was for them to do, not the decision 
making, so they worked^n. They knew that Atkins was their man 
and Atkins was in chaiS^e and let them know when it was time to 
their opinions, y 

On the seal of the city of San Francisco which ^between the 
years 1860 and 1974, there was the Phoenix, the Egyptian symbol 
of immortality. The bird rises from ashes- on- the seal, commem- 
orating the disastrous fires of the early 1850* s. No one then 



foresaw the des truction^D^^arj^h^ake and fire, fo^^ed by re- 
building, followed by repeated destruction by earthquake, sinking 
of land and tidal wave,*! The Phoenix was eventually made the sym- 
bol of the Volunteers for Hope, Out of the ashes of the genera* 
tion gap had arisen a reborn life: a new respect, understanding, 
acceptance, and" love of old for young and young for oIcl) 
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San Francisco 
20% Adjective and Adverb Deleted Version 

The Mayor St. John and his city councilmen were well aware of 
the two identities of the »city of San Francisco. The rich, cultured 
layer overlaid the deeper, problem-ridden layer that contained 
hippies, prostitutes, junkies, con men, terrorizers of small merch- 
ants in Chinatown, union leaders of the laborers who lived high 
with their hands deep in the treasury. Perhaps there was a third 
layer, the level of the deep crust of earth beneath the city. Its 
identify was known only when it groaned or twitched , occasionally 
reminding the leaders of government, in the city that it was there, 
and should be considered. But th^ other problems always seemed 
more pressing* 

In June that. year, the first earthquake came. More than half- 
way up the Richter scale, it was strong enough to cause a pretty 
loss of life in the old buildings, those relics of rebuilding in 
1906 that had' somehow weathered urban- renewal and freeway acquisi- 
tion. The mayor hopped into his helicopter for the flight to 
Socramento to seek help. The governor passed him in mid-a^T, a 
miles apart, while flying to inspect the damaged city,* It was a 
'disaster area" in the older sections, that was for sure, OCj ^return 
to the capital, the governor found the mayor already in conference 
with membeirs of the Senate Comraittee on Urban Problems. The state 
government had set up this committee to deal with almost every 
ailment of modern-day cities in the big state. But not really to ' > 
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•'d9al with them, for were no easy answers or quick spluti^ons to 
most of the 'problems "be aware" of them woul'd be mpre of -a correct 
attitude. ' 

"We need to know of your immediate plans. Mayor," stated a .young 
senator who had been appointed to committee for his freshmen term, ^ 
sence it was the least prestigious of all. The wiser Chairman sug- 
gested, "Perhaps if we coordinate our efforts from the start we will 
avoid tne fiscal. waste of programs." St. John looked around the ^ro^p 
answering, "I hope we have time fur plans to be made and carried. 
Right now, I am not worried about fiscal over.lapping or finances, 
Honorable. Chairman. Npw I am worried that the next earthquake may 
be the big ^ne instead of an aftershock. I -am here to ask that you 
appoint some of members to a joint committee, let us call, it' the 
Action Group, that will also have members from my city council. 'When 
this groufi starts operating, we can have some plans made.*," \ 

"I wijll volunteer,-^' said Senator Salliman, -the young man who ^ 

asked the first question. Names of other* of rbe senate committee 

who wanted to help the mayor, wer-e being jotted on the" list' when 

Governor Smedley burst T.nto the room. "Back f rom-^ a look-see," ^ he 

announced. "Glad you are here, St. John. Wanted to tell you I am' 

-calling State "Civil Defense Chief Palmer. Mayor, you are to be in 

complete /charge of the whole San Francisco operaXiorif "with Palmer 

acting aS liaison between you me. - He .will be here for 3. briefing 

as as we get .in touch with him at the tracks in.Sarvta Anita. Know 

'he will ^ant to have a meeting wi#t you boys." 

Groaning, the mayor accepted* the- enevitable. His new Action 

* 

Group would be "hamstrung" at every turn by the inept Palmer. But 
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there was not lime to grieve* "fell Palmer to come to t'he meeting . 
roonr next to office in City Hall, Governor. I am taking these senators 
WHO have volunteered to. go in the helicopter with me. We will have 
our Action Group as'sembled by tjie time Palmer arrives. But tell him 
to get the hell up there fast, you hear?" 

The Action Group met--all. trfe hardest-working meiybers of the^city 
council jumped at the chance to work with the state* senators . Not 
surprising, the hardest-working meh also turned out to be the ones. 
Tne mayor looked around th^ group and guessed, their average age was* . 
about thirty-six years at the most. The older councilmen had said, 
*'Call me if I can help,*", then left quietly to tend to their extensive 
business interests. But businesses, and families , and even eating, 
were forgotten by tnis'group as they met in session around the clock,. 
\State Palmer- had arrived, but by the time he got there a great ^any 
lans had already been made and \he machinery was already in opera- 
tion to carty them out. The important - plans were tak'en Care of first, 
rap^Wiy.v For wtiehN^almer and/his two assistants arrived on the scene, 
sure\enough^ thing^VSegan to slow down and finally bogged down in 
quibbling by the .thiree latecomers over petty , ^unnecessary details. 
The cl^ty councilman of the group ^^Will Atkins, coughed nervously, gat 
up as [inconspicuously a3 he could and walked past the 'mayor as if he 
were gp.ing to' the restroom. But he rested his hand on the table by 
tTTe* tn^yor^^and a short. memo was left behind as -he went through the 
doo-n. "Have heard by gra'pevine of serious trou^Dle at State Children's 
Mental -Ho^pita-t-".iXi foothills. Am going to take a breather before I 
sl^i^ this SOB. Will see^what is going on out there "and J^e in two 
hours." ^ " ' . ' . 



One hour and minutes later, doomsday arrived. In shudd.er, 
accompanied by a groan of metal that rose to a shriek, w.ith loud 

r 

pops of gla^s shattering, City Hall was reduced to a dust-shrouded 
mound of rubbli, twelve floors of it. The mayor's' suite of rooms 
was on ^ the secpnd floor. He had moved there from the level because 
he would b^.pight above the ground floor police rooms if he were 
ever needed* A police helicopter overhead w^as about to land on the 
roof when- the earthquake hit. They told later that the surface 
level of the block on which City Hall was located and other blocks 
"fe>rth of it seemed to drop suddenly about twenty feet. It was as 
if the Ificcst three floors disappeared, then the nine collapsed all 
at once. ' "* 

Atk^nti had been elected by the youth of San Francisco. The ^ 
charter H^d been revised the ye^r before to allow citizent two years 
than the.^eviqus limit of thirty-two years to serve on the city 
government.- He , had pitched his campaign frankly at the young. The 
eighteen-year-olds had^ been delighted at finally getting to vote. 
Now,th4y couid show an approved legal voice to make known their dis- 
enchantment with the establishment. Using an unorthodox slogan, 
"You can barely trust someone just barely over thirty," Atkins had 
been victorious on his first try. A-nd he had not let the kids dovrn 
eith^a:^ From the day in office, he was their spokesman to the city 
fathers. His door was always open, and somehow he was there to hand 

0 ' 

the beer to whatever groups came, and listen to their ideas or their 
griet-ances. He announced, "Get together, decide, appoint a group. 
C6me to see me*. There are not minutes in the- day* for me to' see 
individuals. So have^our meetings-at the gtas^ roots, thresh out- 
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spme of the problems and then bring me the rest.** And it worked. 
Than he had hoped. There was a lessening of r*ot8 , vandalism, fights 

and such throur.hout the city. He had their d^nfidonce on day in June 

> 

He would need it than he ever dreamed. 

One of the police helicopters that was the city when it happened 
found Atkins quickly, thanks to citizen band radios that require no 
central tifansmitting station, for none was left. While oner of the 
policemen went behind the helicopter and yomited because of what he 
had seen from above, the other ran to Atkins, asMen-faced, almost in 
hysterics. "Thank God, you are alive, Cpuncilman. Ycfu are the man- 
on-the-spot. You are the Mayor, the State Civil Defense Director, 
and the Police Chief all rolled together. WRat do we do' first?" 

Almost complete destruction--total disas ter--what does artyone 
in authority do first? He forgets about his own loved ones; he does 
not even think of them one moment lest .all resolve disintegrate. 

Atkinrs left on the helicopter to see where he could establish 
sort* of temporary headquarters. They flew high to get a total 
picture at first; from altitude the destruction seemed unreal, with 
unending blocks of rubble where buildings/once stood. Atkins was 
surprised there was smoke. The 1^06 di-sister had triggered fires 
almost from the starts But the laws had been rewritten since then 
and building codes 'enforced so that shut-off valves were standard 
on Any equipment that might cause fires after an earthquake. He 
could see more Water than he Expected. The whole level of the pen- 
Insula must h^ve dropped, with sinking still going on. Aftershocks 
would make it, he guessed. The ar^ from where Fisherman^s VHiarf . 
should have been, doyn the whole of the east side, was only ^ 
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water. the distance he could see a lake spreading down the 
Santa Clara Valley. The bay bridge had dropped, the middle spans 
gone from view. A smudj-.e in the water showed wliere the Naval Station 
once was. On around towards the Golden Gatc--that bridge was, too, 
vith tida,l waves rushing into the bay from beyond the Presidio. 
T^ie land seamed a higher than he remembered on the Pacific side, 
like, the peninsula <had been tilted toward the bay. They turned down 
the west coast and he wondered what had happened to the animals at 
the zoo on the west side, making note to' find an^deal wi 
problem, too. The parks were the obvious spots ^i^r--survi 
Destruction seemed complete over the whole peninsula far 
see back past Daly City .and from the Sant-p Cruz Mountains to the bay* 
The radio in the helicopter reported some professor down at USC hdd 
measured the quake at almost nine on the scal^. 

*■ ■* 

Helda led the group, laden with their ciishes and pans, down 
-from th^ buildings' of the commune in the mountain valley. All the 
food they had was piled into the old Vagon thejp^ulled. They might 
have gone part, of the way in the van, but me roadbed would soon 
have *been impassible, so they loaded the wagon and pulled it down 
from the valley. They knew they would be needed. Helda had learned 
to boss a crew to: turn out quantities of food for an unpredictable 
number of persons. She had Jearned ' to stretch ground beef by adding 
rice or noodles until it would feed the ntimber. The-men in, the , 
commune had learned to use tools, to bu\ld something out ot nothing. 
They all'belieyed they would be usetul. It .was- novr time to ^irop 
ba^ into the world they had dropped but of a few years back. The 
skills they had learned the hard way were all they had to offer. 
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Drugs and pot, were left behind. The group (and dozens, hundreds 
even, of groups just like them) approached the wreckage of the city 

-and made their way to th'e parks, 

Smedley had set up a disaster committee from among the/re- 
maining senate members. Why ia it the first step of bureaucratic 
goVej^nme^ to establish a committee, that strange entity that talks 
much but accomplishes little, wondered Atkins, He realized that the 
new committee must be utilized in a coonerative fashion, lest they 
become an obstacle to progress. Most of the operations , "^'the actual 
work* in the "city, ruins , was now being/administered by the Armed 
Forces, Generals of Arfny, Air Tovce/^ Marines, Reserves, and National 
Guard were in charge, along/' with an Admiral of the Navy, RescUe 
work was 'still the 'only operation/a week. after the earthquake. After 
shocks kept any other act'^ivity from occurring. Atkins had fo'rmed an 
interim city government of sortfs, T-he surviving citizens of San 
Francis-co seemed in f ollowing/l^eadership , according to the few 
living couYicilmen, most of txiem the older men, who had come, to ^ 
temporary headquarters in John McLaren Park, Here he coordinated 
the operations of a'mass ®f volunteers, including the young people 
like Helda, . They TeS stirvivors who were uninjured or*slight:ly so, 
then passed them back along the peninsula from park to, pafk to 
evacuate them comp^let^ly from this area of California- Most '6f the 
young people had heard , the^ were needeii on their transistor radios 
and had j^alked firom miles\ bringing simple th|.ng8, sensible items, 
and ^ usable skills, * Mayor Atkins had issued an order to the guard 
cordoning tl>e peninsula' to take these young volunteers to an officer 

,fo,r questioning. If they checked out' right and seemed sincere in 
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their wish t o hel p , t hey-yer^ to be passed into the area. 

The young people became members of a group that worked, took 
instructions, worked more,, followed orders immediately, continued 
to work more, seemingly inexhaustible. The n^e, "Volunteers for 
Hope," came from among their ranks. No one would take individual 
credit. Arm bands appeared day with the letters "V-HOPE" *on them. 
No older person was given one except those directly in charge of the 
group. Those in charge were a few of the younger senators from the 
disaster committee, those especially cooperative with Atkins and 
willing to follow his leadership. Also in charge were a few young 
police officers who had been aloft in the heli_copters and survived 
as the sole remaining law men. One of these men had been promoted 

✓ ' — — : ^ 

quickly to Chief, with others becoming Captains and Lieutenants. 
All were part of the interim city government, where they came to 
respect their young mayor who worked so hard and long. In turn, 
Atkins found policemen to be calm and efficient and he decided to 
make some of them a part of the Volunteers for Hope group. The 
previous resentment between the "long-hairs" and the "pigs" dis- 
appeared as if it had never existed. The serious job before them 
m^^e them all respect only trait in a human, courage, which meant 
the ability to work until you were tired to drop ahd then keep on 
working, to take hoW in whatever unpleasant situation and do the 
job wit{tout complaint. Respect and mutual admiration grew and 
blossomed and the policemen^^swore that the Volunteers for Hope 
group would be a permanent part of whatever survived or grew new 
from the disaster. 

The interim city government met and drew up plans of action. 



The volunteers worked to carry out fthese plan^. The only time there 
was mild grumbling and dissention was when they he^ard a rumor' the 
interim government was considering. rebuilding tlie city in tli-e^same 
location. "Have they flipped completely?" asked the young people. 
VDo they not get the message earthquakes?" wondered Helda. But 
y the work was for them to do, not the decision making, so they worked^ 
Tliey knew that Atkins was theiif man and Atkihs was in charge and 
would let them know it was time to express their opinions. 

On the seal of the' city of San Francisco which existed between 
the years . 1860 /and 1974, there was pictured the Ph6enix, the Egyptian 
symbol of immortality. The bird riseS from ashes on the seal, 
commemorating the disastrous ^f ires , followed by^ rebuiJLd^S^, followed 
by repeated destruction by earthquake , .sinking of land and tidal 
wave. The Phoenix was eventUally^made the symbol of the Volunteers 
for Hope. Out of the ashes of the generation gap had arisen a reborn 
Life: a new respept, understanding, acceptance', and love of ^old for 
young and youngs for old. « 
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San Francisco 

^ V 207. Article and Conjunction Deleted Version 

Popular Mayor St. John and his city councilmen were well aware 
of the two identities of the city of San Francisco. Ttie rich,, cultured 
layer overlaid the deeper, problem-ridden layer th^t contained hippies, 
prostitutes, junkies, con men,- terrorizers of small merchants in China- 
town, union leaders of the doak laborers who lived high with their hands 
deep in the treasury.' Perhaps there was a third layer, the level of . the 
.deep crust of earth beneath the city. Its identity was known only when 
it groaned pr twitched occasionally reminding leaders'^ of government in 
the city that it was there, and should be considered, too. But the 
other problems always seemed more pressing. 

- In 'June that year, the first earthquake came. More than halfway 
up the Richter scale, it was strong enough to cause a pretty , solid loss 
of life in* the old buildings, those' relics of rebuilding in 1906 that 
had somehow weathered urban renewal and freeway right-of-way acquisition 
The mayor hopped into his helicopter for the flight to .Sacramento to 
seek state help. The governor passed him in mid-air, a few miles apart, 

flying to inspect the damaged city. It was a ''disaster area'*, in the 

* 

older sections 4 that- was fpr sure. On return to capital, the governor 
found the mayor .already in "conference with members of the Senate 
Committee on Urban Problems. The state government had set up this 
committee to deal with almost every ailment of modern-day Cities in 
the big S;tate. But not really to ««deal«« with them* "there were no easy 
answers quick solutions to most of the problems. *^Be aware'* of them 
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would be more of a correct attitude, 

"We need to know of your immediate plans, Ma^^or," stated a young 
senator who had been appointed to this committee for his freshman term, 
since it was the least prestigious of all. The older, wiser Chairman 
suggested, "perhaps. if we coordinate our efforts- from the start we will 
•avoid the fiscal waste of overlapping programs." Maybr St. John loo^ced 
around the group ,^ answering, "I hope we have enough time^.for plans to 
be made and carried out. Right now, I am not worlried about fiscal ' 

c 

overlapping or finances. Honorable Chairman'. Now lam worried^ that 

next earthquake may be the big one' instead of an aftershock. I am here 

to^ask that you appoint some of your members to joint committee, let us 

call it the Action' Group, 'that will also have members from my city* 

council. When this group starts operating," we can liave spme plans made, 

'."I will volunteer," said Se^iator ^Salliman, the young man whp asked 

the first question. Names of others of the senate committee who wanted 

to help the mkyj)r were being jotted onvthe^^ when. Governor Smedley 

burst into the room, "Just back from a look-see," he announced,. "Glad 

you are here, St, John, Wanted to tell you I am calling in State Civil 

Defense Chief Palmer. Mayo^:, you are to be in complete charge of the 

whole San Francisco opjeration, with Palmer acting as liaison between 

you me. He will be here for briefing as soon we ge^^ln touch with him 

down at the tracks in Santa" Anita. ;Know he will want to have a meeting 

with you boys right away," • . 

Inwardly groaning, the mayor accepted the inevitable. His new 

Action* Group would be "-hamstrung" at every turn by inept Palriier, There 
* • 

was not time to grieve, "Tell Palmer to come directly to the meeting 
room next to my office in City Hall, Governor, I am taking these 
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senators who have volunteered to go back in the helicopter with me. 
We^will have our Action Group assembled by the timo Palmer' arrives* 
But tell him to get the hell up there fast, you heir?" 

The Action Group met--all the hardest-working members of the city 
council jumped at the chance to work with state senators. Not surpris- 
ing, the hardest-working men also turned out to be th^e youngest ones. 
The mayor looked around the group and guessed their average age was 
about thirty-six years at the most. The older councilmen had said, 
"Call me if I- can help," then left quietly to tend to their .extensive 
business interests. But businesses and families. And even eating, were 
forgotten by this group as they met in session around the clock. State 
Director Palmer had arrived, but by the time he got^there a great many 
plans had already been made and the. machineify was already in operation 
to* carry them out. The important plans were taken care of first, 
rapidly. Fpr when Palmer and his two ass*istants arrived oh scene, 
sure enough, things t)egan to slow down and finally juSt bogged down 
completely in qui{)bling by three latecomers over petty, unnecessary 

/ 

details. The youngest citv^councilm^an of the group. Will Atkins}^ 
coughed nervously, got'^Up as inconspicuously"* as he could and walked 
past the mayor as if he were going to the restrobm. But he rested 
his hand on the table by mayor and a short memo was left behind as he 
went through the door* "Have heard by grapevine of serious trouble 
out at'State Children's Mental Hospital in foothills. Am going' to 
take a breather before I slug this SOB. Will see what is g,oing on 
out there* and be 'back in- two hours. 

One hour and thirty munutes *later, doomsday arrived.. In one* 
sickening shudder, accompanied by a groan of metal Jihat rose to a 
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shriek, with loud pops of glJss shattering, City Hall was ^eduded Ho 
a dust-shrouded mound of rubl)le, all twelve floors of it.^h^^^^r*8 
sulLv oi rooms was on second floor, he had movpd down there Croin 
the top level because he Would be right above ground \loor police 
rooms if he were ever needed. A pplice helicopt^^pvediead was about 
to land on the roof when th^ earthquake hit.. They told later v/hcle 
surface level of block on which City Hall was located and other blocks^ 
north of .it seemed to drop Suddenly about twenty feet. It was as if 
the first three floors disappeared, then the t-op nine collapsed all 
at once. 

Atkins had been elected by the youth of San Francisco. Charter 
bad been revised the year before to allow citizens ^two years younger 
than previous , limit' of thirty-two years to serve o^n the city governihent. 
He hacj pitched his campaign frankly at the young. The eighteen-y^ar- 
' olds had been delighted at finally getting to vote. Now they could 
fehow an approved legal voice to make known their disenchantment with 
establishment. Usin^ unorthodox slogan, "You can just barely trust 
someone jxist barely ov^^lr Vhirty Atkins had been victorious on his 

7 

first try. And he had not let the kids down either. From the first 
day in office, he was^ their spokejsman to city fathers. His office 
door was' always open, and somehow he was always there to hand out 
the beer to whatever groups Qame, and listen to their ideas t\ieir 
grievances. He announced, "Geft together, decide, appoint a group. 
Then come to see me. There are not enough ir.inutes in the day for me 
to see individuals. So have your meetings at the grass- roots , thresh 
out some of the problems and then bring me the rest." And it worked. 
Better he had ever hoped. There was a noticeable lessening .of ripts. 
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senseless vandalism, grudge fights and such throughout cit-y. He had 
their confidence oh that day in'June... He would need it more than he 
^ver dreamed. ^ ' . • 

of the police helicopervS that was over the city when it 
happened found Atkins pretty quickly, thanks to citizen band radios 
that require no central transfnittihg station, for none ^as left. 
While one of the policemen went behind the helicopter and vomited 
quietly because of what he had seen from above, other ran to Atkins, 
ashen-faced, almost in hysterics. 'Thank God, you are alive. Council- 
man. You are the man-on-the-spot . now. You are the Mayor, the State 
Civil Defense Director and the Police Chief all rolled together. What 
do we do first?'^ 

Almost complete destructicn--almost total disaster — what does 
anyorre in authority do first? He* forgets about his own lov^d ones; 
he does not even think of them, one moment lest all res-olve dis- * 
integrate completely. 

Atkins left on the helicopter to see where he could' establish 
some sort of temporary headquarters. They flew high to get a total 
picture at first;, from low altitude the destruction seemed unreal, 
with unending blocks of rubble where buildings once stood. Atkins 
was surprised there was no smoke. The 1906 disaster had triggered 
fites almost from start. But laws had been rewritten since then and 
building codes .enforced so that shut-off valves were standard on any 
equipment that might cause fires aftet an earthquake. He could see' 
more water than 'he expected. Whole level of the peninsula must hav^ ' 
dropped, with sinking stiLl going on. Aftershocks would probably 
make it worse, he guesse^d. The area from Fisherman' s. Wharf should 
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have been, down whole dock area of the east side, was only water. In 
distance he could see vast lake, spreading down Santa Clara Valley. 
The bay l)rj.djie h 'd dropped, the middle spans gone 'from view. Only a 
smudge in the water showed where the Naval Statton Island once was. 
On around towards the Golden Gate--that bridge was gone, too, with 
tidal waves rushing into the bay from beyond the Presidio. The land 
seemed a little higher than he remembered on the Pacific side, the 
peninsula had been tilted inland toward bay. They turned down the 
west coast and he wondered what had happened to the animals at zoo 
on the west side, making another mental note to find out and deal 
with that problem, too. Parks were the obvious gathering, spots for 
survivors. Destruction seemed complete over the whole peninsula as 
far as he could sea back pa^t Daly City from the Santa Cruz Mountains 
to the bay. The radio in the helicopter reported ' ^orae university 
professor down at USC had measured the quake at almost nine on scale. 

heida led group, ladea with their dishes and pans, down fro!r. 'the 
old buildings of the cormune in the mountain valley. All fdod they 
had was piled into the old farm wagon they pulled. They might have 
gone part of the way in van, but roadbed vould soon have been impas- 
sible, so they Ir^aded the wagon pulled it down from the valley. They 
knew they would be needed. Helda had learned to boss kitchen crew to 
turn out*quantities of food for an unpredictable number of persons. 
She had learned to stretch inexpensive ground, beef by adding rice or 
noodles until it would feed twice the expected number. The men in 
commune had learned to use tools, to build something out of almost 



nothing^. Th'dy all believed \hey would be useful. It was now 'time to 
drop back into the world they had dropped oift of a few years back. 
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Skills they had learned-^the harcj^ way were all they had to^^^off^r^^^ 
Drugs and pot were left behind;. Clear-headed, me group (dozet^s , ' 
hundreds even, of groups just like them) approached the wreckage of 
city and- made their way to the 'parks. 

Governor Smedley had set up disaster committee from among the 
regaining Senate members. VHiy is it always first step of bureau- 
cratic government to establish a committee, that strange entity that 
talks much but accomplishes little, wondered Atkins. He realized 
that the new committee must be utilized in a cooperative fashion, 
they become an obstacle to progress. Most of the operations, the 
actual work in the city ruins, was now being administered by the armed 
forces. Generals of Army, Air Force, Marines, Reserves and National 
Guard were in charge, along with an Admiral- of the Navy. Rescue work 
was still the only operation a. week after the .earthquake. Aftershocks 
kept any other activity £rom Occurring. ^"Atkins had/foi;med an interim 
city government of sorts. The surviving citizens of San Francisco 
seemed united in following Atkins*' leadenship, according to the few . 
living councilmen, most of them* the older men, who had come to his 
temporary headquarters in John McLaren Park. Here he coordinated the 
operations of a mass of volunteers, including young people like Helda. 
They fed survivors who were uninjured slightly so, then passed them 
back along peninsula from park to park to evacuate them completely,, 
from this area of California. Most of the young people had heard 
they were needed on their transistor radios had walked in from miles 
away, bringing simple things, sensible items, and usable skills^ 
Mayor Atkins had -issued an order to guard cordoning ^ff peninsula to 

take these young volunteers to an officer for questioning. If they 
• * 
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checked out all right and seemed sincere in their wish to help^ they 
were to be passed into the area. 

Young people became members of group that worked, took instructions 
worked some more, followed orders iinmediately , then continued to work 
more, seemingl/ inexhaustible. The name, "Volunteers for Hope," came 
from among their ra^nks. No one would take individual 'credit. Arm 
bands appeared one day with the letters "V-Hope" on them. No older 
person vas given one except those directly in char;ge of th^ group. 
Th^se in enlarge were a few of the -younger* senators from the governor's 
disaster committee, those especially cooperative with Mayor Atkins and 
willing to follow his leadership. Also in charge were a few young 
police officers who had been aloft in the helicopters survived as the 
sole remaiaing law men. One of these men had been promoted quickly 
to Pplice Chief, with others becoming Captains and Lieutenants. All 
were part of the i^nterim city government, where they came to respect 
'their new young mayor who worked so hard and long. In turn, Atkins 
found these policemen' to be calm and" ef f icient and^he decided to make 
some of them a part of the Volunteers for Hope group^ The previous 
resentment between the "long-hairs" and "pigs" disappeared as it had 
never existed. The serious job before them made them all respect only 
one trait in a humau, courage, which .r.eant the ability to work antil 
you were tired enough to drop then keep on workirvg, to t^ke hold in' 
whatever unpleasant situation and do job without complaint. Respect 
and mutual^ admiration- grew and, blosso^ied and the policemen swore the 
Volunteers for Hope group would be a permanent part^ of whatever su^ 
vived or grew new from the disaster. 

The interim city^^overnment met and drew up plans of action, 
c 

* 
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The volunteers worked to carry out these plans* Only time ther*e was 
even mild grximbling dissgntion was they heard a rxamor interim govern- 
m^nt was -considering rebuilding the -city in same location. "Have 
they flipped completely?" asked the young people. "Do .they not get 
the message after two earthquakes?" wondered Helda, But the work 
was for them to do, not the decision making,, so they worked on. They 
knew Atkins was their man and Atkins was in charge and would let them 
know when it was t'ime t-o express their opinions. 

On the seal of the city of San Francisco which existed between 
the years 1860 and 1974, there was pictured the Phoenix j the Egyptian 
symbol of immortality. The bird rises from ashes on the sealj com- 
memorating the disastrous fires of the early 1850^ s. No one then 
foresaw the destruction by earthquake fire, follov^^d by rebuilding, 
followed by repeated destruction by^ earthquake , sinking of land and 
tidal wave*. The Phoenix was eventually mkde^thfe symbol of the Vol- 
unteers for Hope. Out of tlie ashes of the generation gap had arisen 

reborn life: a new respect, understanding, acceptance , .and love of 

* 

old for young and young for old. 
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Sah Fra^nci*8co 
807. *Noun and Pronoun^ Deleted Version 

The popular Mayor and his city were well aware of the two of 
the of*. The rich, cultured overlaid the deeper, problem-ridden that 
contained junkies, con, of small merchants in, union of the dock 
laborers who lived high with their hands deep in the^ Perhaps there 
was a third, the of the deep crust of beneath the. Was known only 
when groaned or twitched, occasionally reminding the of in the that 
was there, and should be considered, too. But the ether always 
seemed more pressing. 

In that, the first came. More than halfway up the ^Richter, 
was strong enough to caus^ a pretty solid of in the old buildings, 
those of rebuilding in 1906 had somehow weathered urban and freeway 
right-of-way. The hopped into his for the to to seek state. The 
passed in mid-air, a few miles apart, while flying to inspect the 
damaged. Was a "disaster area" in the older, that was for sure, 
©n to the, the governor found the already in with of the."* The state 
had set up this ,to deal with almost every of modern-day in the big. 
But riot really to ^^deal** with, for there were no easy or quick 
solutions to most of the. '*^Be aware'*^ of would be more of a correct 
attitude. 

"Need to know of your immediate," stated a young had been ap- 
pointed to thi^ for his freshman, since was the least prestigious of. 
The older, wiser suggested, "Perhaps if coordinate our efforts from 
the will avoid the fiscal of overlapping pr9grams." Mayor looked 
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around the, answering, ho^e we have enough for to be made and 
carried out. Right now, am not worried aboift . f iscal or, Honorable* 
Now am worried that the next may be the big one instead of an. I 
am here to ask that yovr' appoint some of ydtr to a joint committee, 
let. us call the, will also have from my city. VHien this starts 
operating, we can have some made.''^^ 

^'Will volunteer," said Senator, the 'young asked the first. Of 
of the senate wanted to help the were being Jotted on the when Gov- 
ernor burst into the. "Just back from a," he announced. "Glad are 
here. Wanted to tell am calling in State Civil Defense Chief. Are 
to be in complete of the whole, with acting as between you and. 
Will be here for a as soon as get in with down at the in. Know ^he 
will want to have a with you right away." 

Inwardly groaning, the accepted the^ inevitable. His new would 
be "hamstrung" at every by the inept. But there was not to grieve. 
**Tell to. come directly to the meeting next* to my office in. Am 
taking these senators have volunteered to go back in ^ the helicof)t6r 
vith. Will have our Group assembled by the time Palmer arrives. 
But tell him to get the up there fa-st, hear?" 

The met — all the hardest-working of the jumped at the to work 
with the state. Not surprising, the hardest-working men also turned 
gut to be the youngest. The looked around the and gvi^ssed , their 
average was about thirty-six years at the most. The older 'had said, 
"Call me if ^an help," then left quietly to tend to extensive 
business. But and, and even were forgotten by this group as met in 
around the. State Director Palmer had arrived, but by the time got 
there a gr^at many plans had already been made and the was already 
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^ in operation to carry out. The Important w<£?re taken cafe of first, ' 
rapLdiy. For when .hkI h'L.s two arrived on liie, t.ure* CMiou^Ji, l^egaii 
I () sl»>w {h>wn ind t in.illv jUSt l)oj*ged down c ixnp 1 r I c 1 v in cju i hh I in>'. 
by the three over [)rtly, unnecessary. The youngest city council- 
man of the coughe^i nervously, got up as inconspicously as could and 
walked past the as if were going to the. But got up as if we^-e 
going to the. But rested his on the by the and a short was left 
behind as he went through the door. "Have heard by of serious out 
at State Children's Mental in. Am going to take a before sbjg this. 
Will see is going on out and be back in two," (' 

One and thirty later, arrived. In one sickening shudder, accom- 
panied by a groan of rose to a shriek, with loud pops of glass 
shattering, was reduced to a dust-shrouded mound of, all twelve of 
it. The mayor *s of rooms was on the second. Had moved down from 
the top because would be right above the ground floor police rooms 
if were 'ever needed. police overhead was. about to land, on the 
when the hit. Told later that the whole surface of the on which Hall 
was tbcated and other north of seemed to drop suddenly about twenty. 
, Was as if the /irst three disappeared, then the top collapsed all at 
onc,e , , X ' ' 

Had been elected by the of. The had been revised the before to 
allow two years ,yQunger than the previous limit of thirty-two years 
to serve on the. Had pitched his campaign frankly at the. The had 
been delighted at finally getting to vo-te. Now could show an ap- 
proved legal to make known their with the. Using an unorthodox, "Can 
just barely trust just barely over," Atkins had been victorious on 
his first. And had not let the down either. From the first in„ hfe 
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was to the city. His office was always open, and somehow was always 
there to hand out the to whatever came, and listen to or! Announced, 
'»Get together, decide, appoint ai Then come to see. There are not 
enough in the for me to see individuals. So have your meetings at 
the grass rbots, thresh out of the and then bring the." And it 
worked. Better than had e^ver hoped. There was a noticeable of, 
senseless, grudge and throughout the. Had confidence on that in. 
Would need more than ever dreamed. 

Of the police was over the when happened found pretty quickly. 
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to citizen band require no ^central transmitting station, for was left 
Whil-e of the went behind the and vomited quietly because of had seen 
from above, the ran to, ashen-faced, almost in hysterics. "Thank, 
you are alive. Are the on the now. are the, the State and the 

Chief rolled together. Do do fir^t?" 

Almost complete--almost total--does in <io first? Forgets about 
his own Icved^ he does not .even think of one momept , lest all re- 
solve disintegrate completely. 

Left bn the to see where he could establish some of temporary. 
Flew high to get a total at; from low the seemed unreal, 'with unend- 
ing of .rubble where once stood. Was surprised "there was no. The 
1906 had triggered almost from the. But the had been rewritten since 
then and building enforced so that shu't-off were on any might cause 
fires after an. Could see more water than expected. The whole of 
the must have dropped, with sinking still going on. Would probably 
make worse, guessed. The from where should have been, down the 
whole dock area of the east, was only. In the could see a vast lake 
spreading down the. The had dropped, the middle gone from view. 
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Only a in the showed where the once was. On around towards the — 
that bridge was r,one , too, with tidal waves rushing into the from 
beyond the Presidio. The seemed a little higher Lhan remembered on 
the,, like the peninsula had been tilted inland toward the. s?They 
turned down the west and wondered had happened to the at the on the 
west, making 4nother mental note to find out and deal with that, 
too. The were the obvious gathering for. Seemed complete lover the 
whole as far as could see back past and from the mountains to the. 
The in the re^ported some universityr down at USC had measurg^th^ at 
almost on the. 

Led the group, laden- with dishes a^id p^ns , down from the old 
of the in the mountain.^ All the food had was piled into the old 
farm they pulled. Flight have gone part of the in thi van, but the 
would socm have been ^passible, so they loaded the Wagon and pulled 
down from the valley. Knew would be needed. Had learned to boss 
a kitchen to turn out of for an unpredictable o£. She had learned 
to stretch inix/pensive grotind beef by adding rice or until would 
feed twice the expected. The in the had learned to use, to build 
out of almost. Believed would be useful. Was now time to drop back 
'into the had dropped out of a few back. The had learned the hard 
were had. to offer. And pot were left behind. Clear-headed, the 
^roup (and, hundreds even, of just lik^) approached the of the city 
and made to the. 

Governor had set up a from among the remaining, senate. Why 
is it always the firsX of bureaucratic to establish a, that strange 
• that talks much but accomplishes little, wondered Atkins. Realized 



that the new mtlist be utilized in a cooperative, lest become an to. 
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Of the, the actual in the city, was now. being administered by the. 
Of Army, Air Force, Marines, andNational Guard were in, along with 
an of the. Rescue was still the only a after the. Kept any other 
from occurring. Had formed an government of. The surviving of 
seemed united in following Atkins*, according to the few living, of 
the older, had come to his temporary in. Here coordinated theoper- 
ations of a of , including the young like. Fed were uninjured or 
sligiitly, then passed nihem back along the from to to evaxuate them 
completely from this area of. Of the young had heard they were 
needed on transistor and had walked *ih from miles away, bringing 
simple, sensible, and u8able« Mayor had issued an order to the 
cordoning off the to take these young volunteers to an for question^ 
ing. If checked out all right and seemed sincere in their to help, 
^hey were to be passed into the. ^ 

The young became of a group worked, took, worked some more, 
followed immediately, then continued to work more, seemingly in- 
exhaustible. The name, came from among their ranks. No would take 

individual. Appeared one with the bn.^*" No older was given except 

J 

directly in of the. In were a of the younger senators from the 
Governor's, especially cooperative with Mayor^'and willing to follow 
his leadership. Also in were a few young had b.een aloft in the and 
survived as" the sole remaining- men. Of these had been promoted 
quickly to Police, with becoming and. Were part of the. where 
came to respect nev young worked so hard and long. In turn, found 
these to be calm and efficient and decided to make some of a of the 
fqr. The previous between the and the **pigs** disappeared as if had 
never existed. The seriouQ before made all respect^nly one trait 

' \ 
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in a which iT.cant the to ^ox^ until were tired enough to tlrop afnd then 

keep on working, to take' hold in unpleasant arid do the jot'Vithout, 

Respect and mutual admiration grew ar\d- blossomed ^nd the swore th^it 

the' for would be a permanent of d^urvived or grew ^new from the. 

The met apd drev/ up plans of. The .volunteers worked to carry 

out those* The only there was, evon mild gruinbliag and was when 

hcani a the wa-e cons iclerin;; r(^ini i 1 d i i Itr -in I ito s.imo. "Have flip — 

pe<l ooinpietolyV" isi^^nl Llie v.'i.u, m. opt-. "FX' nol p,cL Lite after two 
» 

ecirtlupicikr wcMulL'tod. Jkit the w-n. ioi^ 1.. do, rtcl I ho decision, 
so Worked on. Knew tliat was ^iivl was In and w»nild Let know when il 
was to express. ' ^ 

' On the of the of existed between the and, there was pictured 
the Egyptian of. The rises from aslies on the, commemorating the 
disastrous fires of the early 1850' s. No one then foresaw the by 
earthquake and, followed by, followed by repeated by, sinking of land 
and. The Phoenix was eventually made the of the. Out of the of the 
generation had arisen a reborn: a new and of for old. ^ < 

r 
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San Francisco 
80% Verb Deleted Version 

V 

The popular Mayor St. John and his city councilmen well of 
the two i4entitie8' of the city of San Francisco. The^ 
layer the deeper, problem-ridden layer that contai 
prostitutes, junkies, con men, terrorizers of small merchants in 
Chinatown, union leaders of the dock laborers who high with thei^ 
hands deep in the treasury. Perhaps there a third layer, tHe level 
of the deep crust of earth beneath the city. Its identity only 
when it or, occasionally reminding the leaders of government in 
the city that it there, and be considered, too. But the other 
problem's always more pressing. 

In June that year, the first earthquake. More than halfway 
up the Richter .scale, it strong enough to a pretty solid loss of ^ 
life in the old buildings, those relics of in 1906 that somehow 
urban renewal and freeway right-of-way acquisition. The mayor/ 
into his helicopter for the flight to Sacramento to' seek state help. 
The governor him in mid -air, a few miles apart, while to inspect 
the damaged city. It a ^'disaster area" in the older sections, 
Lliat foir sure. On return to the capital, the governor found the 
mayor already in conference with members of the Senate Committee 
on Urban Problems. The state government set up this committee to 
with almost every ailment of modern-day cities in the big state. 
But not really to with them, for thjere no easy answers or quick „ 
solutions to most of the problems, »»Aware'» of them, more of a 



correct 



attitiic}^/ , 



, . We noocl/Ho know of your immecl i aLo' plans , Mayor," a young 
senator 'will/ ( () this coinmittoo for his freshman term, sin'ce itwds 
the least pros t i ^; i ous of'pll. The older, wiser Chairman, 'Terhaps 
if we ^ur effort^- from the sJtart^we the fiscal waste ^of overlapping 
prog/ams." Mayor St. John around the group, "I hbp^e we enough 
^time for plans to be and out. Right aow, I am not worried about 
fiscal overlapping or finances. Honorable Chairman. Now I that 
the next earthquake the big one instead of ar> aftershock. I here 
to that you some of your members to a joint committee, let us it 
the Action Group, that will also members from my city council. 
When this group, we 'some plans." 

^ "I," Senator Salliman, the young man who asked -the fii::st 
question. Name3 of others of the senate committee who to the 
mayor on the list when Governor Sme'dley into the room. "Just 
back from a look-see," he. ' "Glad you here, St'. John. To you I 
in State Civil Defense Chief Palmer. Mayor, you tc in complete 
charge of the whole San Francisco ofi^ration, with Palmer as liaison 
between you and me. He here for a briefing as soon as we in touch 
with him down 'at the tracks in Santa Anita. He to a meet ing* with^ 
yoM boys right away." ^ i 

Inwardly, the Mayor the inevitable. His^ew Action Group §t 
every turn by the inept Palmp,r. But the^r^ was not time to 
"Palmer to directly to the meeting room next to my office in City 
Hall, Governor^ !• these senators who to back in the helicopter 
with me. We have our Action Group by the, time Palmer. But tell 
bim to get the hell up there fast, you?" 

.' ' • • ^ 13b 
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•The Action Group--alI the hardest -working members of the city 

council at the chance -to with* state senators.' Not, 'the hardest 

working men also out to be the youngesf ones." The mayor looked. 

around the group' and their average age about th-irty-six years at 

the most. The older councilmen said, "Call me' if I," then quietly 

to tend to their extensive business interests. But busfnejsses and 

families, and even eating, by this group as the met in session 

around the clock. State Director Palmer had, but by the time he 

* 

there a great many plans already and the machihery already in to H| 
carry themout. The important plana'taken of first, .rapidly . 
For when Palmer and his two assistants, on the scene, sure enough, 
things to down and finally just down completely in by the three ' 
latecomers over petty, unn^dessary details. The youngest city 
'councilman of the group. Will Atkins', nervously, up as inconspic- 
uops'ly as he cx)uld and past the mayor as if he to the restroom. 
But he his* hand on the table by the mayor and a short m^mb behind 

4 ' * 

as he went through the door. 'Tiave by grapevine of^ser'ious 
trouble out at S'tate Children's Mental Hospital in foothills. AitI\ 
to a breather ^before I this. SOB. What is on- out there and back in 
two hours.", 

OnA hour and thirty minut^es later, doomsday arrived. In one 
'S'ivckening shudder, by a groan, of metal that to- a shriek, with loud 
pops of glass, City Hall to a dust-shrouded moun4' pf rubble, all 
twelve floors of it. The mayor^'s suite of rooma was, on the second 

"v ' 

floor. He down there from the top ,level^ because he be right> above 
the ground floor police rboms if he ever. A police helicopter oyer 

*' " < r 

head about t6 land on the roof when the earthquake. They later • 
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that the whole* surface Jevel/ of the block on which City Hall was 
and other blocks' north of it to drop suddenly about twenty feet* 
It as if the first three floors, then the top nine- all at once* 

Atkins 'by the youth of San Francisco.' The charter the year 
before to citizens two years younger th^ the previous liroit of 
thirty~two years to on the city government. He his campaign 
frankly at the young. The eighteen-year-olds at'^'finally getting 
to. Now they could show approved legal voice to make their 'dis- 
enchantment With the establishment. An unorthodox slogan, "You 
just barfely someone just barely over thirty," Xtkine been on his 
first try. And he net the kids down either. From the first day 
in office, he their spokesman to the city fathers. -His office 
door always open ,^ and somehow he always there to out the beer to 
whatever groups and to their ideas , or their grievances. - He 
announced, "Together, a group. Then to me. There not enough 
minutes in the day for me to see individuals.' So your meetings 

. at t^e grass roots, out some of the pr'oblems and then me the rest." 
And it. Better- than he ever. There a noticeable lessening 
of riots senselfess Vdudalism, grudge fights and such throughout 
the city. He their confidence on that day in June*. He dt more • 
than he ever. 

Ohc of the police helicopters that over the city when it found 

Atkins pretty quickly, thanks to citizen, band radios t^at no , 

central transmitting station, for none. While one. of the policemen 

* 

beh'ind.the helicopter- and quietly because of what he from above, 
the pther to Atkins, ashen-faced, almost in hysterics. "God, you 
aiiye, Councilman. .You are the man-on-the-spot now. You the ' 
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Mayor, the State Civil Defense Director and the Police Chief all 
together. What we firsit?" 

Almost complete de8truction--a]most total disaster-'-what .any- 
one 'in authority firsti He about his owa loved ones; be not even 
thifvk of them one moment lest all resolve completely, 

Atkins on .the helicopter to where he some sort of temporary 
headquarfters . They flew high to a total picture at first; from 
low altitude the destruction unreal, with unending blocks of rubble 
where buildings once. Atkins there was no smoke. The 1906 disaster 
h-ad triggered fires almost from the start, ^ut the laws sinc^ then 
and building codes so that shut-off valves w«re standard on any- 
equipment that fires after an earthquake* He could more wat^r than 
he expected. The whole level of the peninsula have^ with still on. 
Aftershocks probably it worse, he. The area from where Fisherman^s 
Wharf have, down the whole dock dxea ofthe east side,' only wpfer. 
In the distance he could a vast lake down the Santa Clara Valley. 
The bay bridge, the middle spans gone frc^n .view. Only a smudge in 
the water showed where the Naval Station Island once. On around ' v 
towards the Golden 'Gate--that bridge gone, too, with tidal waves 
rushing into the bay from beyond, the Presidio. The land a little 
higher than he on the Pacific side, like the peninsula tilted inland 
Luward the bay. The radio in the helicopter some university pro- 
fessor down at use the quake'at almost nine on the scale. 

Helda the group, with tk^^j^r^^dlsl^ and pans, down from the 
old build^ings of the commune in the mountain valley. All the food" 
they piled inta the oTd farm wagon they* They might gone part of. . 
the way in the van, but the roadbed soon impassible, so they the 

13D . 



wagon'and it down froin the valiey. They they be. ilelda to a kitchen 
crew jLo out quanti?:ies of food for an unpredictable jiumBer of persons 
She tO' inexpensive ^rou^:l beef by rice or noodles until it would feed 
twice the expect number. The men in the commune had learned to 
tools, to build something out of almost norhing. They a\l they use- 
ful. It now time to back into the world they dropped out of a few 
years back. The skills they the hard way all they to. Drugs and 
pot behind. Clear-headed, the group (and dozens, hundreds even, 
of groups just like them) the wreckage of the city and their way to 
the parks. 

Governor Smedley up a disaster comirattee from among the remain- 
ing senate members. Why it always the first step of bureaucratic 
government to a couimittee , that strange entity uhat much but accom- 
plishes little, Atkins. He that the new committee in a cooperative 
fashion, lest -they an obstacle to progress. Most of the operations, 
the actual work in the city ruins, now being by the Armed Forces. 
Generals ox Army, Air Force, Marines, Reserves and National Guard 
were in cha;rge, along with an Admiral of the Navy. Rescue work still 
the only operation a week after the earthquake. Aftershocks kept 
any other' activity from. Atkins had an interim city government of 
sorts. Tne surviving citizens of San Francisco seemed united in 
Atkins* leadership, according to the few living councilmenj most of 
them the older men, who come to his temporary headquarters in John 
McLaren Park. Here he the ^operations of a mass of volunteers, the 
young people like Helda. They survivors who were not or slightly so, 
Chen "passed them back along the peninsula from -park to park to them 
completely from this area of California* Most ot the young people 
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they were on their t;ransistor radios and in from miles away, simple^ 
things, sensible items, and usable skills. Mayor Atkins an order 
to the ^;uar(i off the p'jninsula to those young volunteers to ai\ officer 
for question Ln}\. If Ihey out all right and sincere in their wislvto, 
they to into the area. 

The young people became' members of a group that, took ins^truc- 
tions , some more, orders irrsnediately , then to more, seemingly in-' 
exhaustible. The na.T.e, "Volunteers for Hope," from among their ranks. 
No one individual credit. Arm bands appeared on day with the letters 
"V-Hope" on them. No older person was one except those directly in 
charge of the group, Xhose in charge a few of the younger senators 
from the Governor's disaster committee, those especially cooperative 
with Mayor Atkins and willing to .his leadership. Also in charge a 
few young police officers who aj-oft in the helicopters and as the 
sole remaining law men. One of these men been quickly to Police 
Chief, with others Captains and Lieutenants. All part of the interim 
city government, where they came to respect their new young mayor 
who so hard and long. In turn, Atkins found these policemen to be 
calm and efficient and he, to some of them a part of the Volunteers 
for Hope group. The previous resentment between the "long-hairs" 
and the "pigs" as if it had never. The serious job before them them 
all only one trait in »a hvmaji, courage, Vhich meant the ability to 
work until you tired enough to and then on, to hold , in whatever un- 
pleasant situation and the job without complaint. Respect and mutual 
admiration and and the policemen that the Volunteers for Hope gr.6up 
be a permanent part of whatever or new f^rom the disaster. 

The interim city government and up ^lans of action. The 

. - I'll- \ 
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•volunteers to out these plans. The only time thefte even mild 
grumbling and dissention when tiiey a rumor the interim government 
the city in the same location. »'They completely?" the young 
people. "They not the ^nessage after two earthquakes?" wondered 
Helda. But the work for them to do, not the decision making, so 
they on. They that Atkins their man and Atkins in charge and them 
when it time to their opinions, ^ 

On the seal of the city of San Francisco which between the 
years 1860 and 1974, there the Phoenix, the Egyptian symbol of im- 
mortality. The bird from ashes on the seal, commemorating the 
disastrous fires of the early 1850' s. No one then the destruction 
by earthquake and fire, by rebuilding, by repeated destruction by 
earthquake, of land and tidal wave. The Phoenix eventually the 
symbpl of the Volunteers for Hope, Out of the ashes of the genera* 
tion gap arisen a reborn life: a new respect, understanding, accept 
ancTe, and love of old for young and young for old. 
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San Francisco 
^' 807* Adjective and Adverb Deleted Version 

The popular St. John and councilmen were aware of the identities 
of the city of San Francisco. The layer overlaid the layer that 
contained hippies, prostitute's.^ junkies , men, terrorizers of merchants 
in Chinatown, union leaders of the laborers* who lived with their hands 
deep in the treasury. Perhaps was a third layer, the level of the 
crust of earth beneath the city. Its identity was known when it 
groaned or twitched, reminding the leaders of government in- the city 
that it was there, and should be considered. But the problems seemed. 

In June year, the earthquake came. More than the scale, it was 
^rong enough to cause a loss of life in the old buildings, relics 
of rebuilding in 1906 that had weathered renewal and acquisition. 
The mayor hopped into helicopter for the flight to Sacramento to seek 
state help. The governor passed him in mid-air, a miles apart, 
while flying to inspect the city. It was a **area" in the older ^c- 
tion^, that was for. On return to the capital, the governor found 
the mayor in conference with members of the Senate Committee on Urban 
Problems • The state government had set contmittee to deal with almost 
every ailment of modern-day cities in the state. But really to **deal" 
wit^ them, for were no answers or solutions to most of the problems. 
"Be** of them would be more of a correct attitude. 

"We need 'to know of plans. Mayor," stated a senator who had been 
appointed to committee for tenn, since it was. the prestigious of all. 
The Chairman suggested, "If we coordinate efforts from the start we 



Will avoid the waste of programs." St. John looked the group, answer- 
ing, "I hope we have time for plans to be made and carried. I am ^ 
not wbrried^^about fiscal overlapping or finances. Chairman. I am 
worried^ that the next earthquake may be the one instead^ of an after- 
shock. I am to ask that you appoint of your members to a committee, 
let us call it the Action Group, that will have members from my city 
* council. When group starts operating, we can have plans made." 

"I will volunteer," said Salliman, the man who asked the question 
Names of others of the committee who wanted to help the mayor were 
being jotted on the list when Smedley burst into the room. "From a 
look-see," he announce^. "You are, St^ John. Wanted to tell you I 
am calling State Defense Chief Palmer. Mayor, you are to be in com- 
plete charge of the San Francisco operation, with Palmer acting as 
liaison between you and me. He will be for a briefing as we get in 
touch with him at the tracks in Santa Anita. Know he will want to 
have a meeting with boys." 

Groaning, the mayor accepted the inevitable. His Action Group 
would be "hamstrung" at every turn by the Palmer. But was time to 
grieve. "Tell Palmer to come directly to the room to office in City 
Hall, Governor. I am taking senators who have volunteered to go in 
the helicopter with me. We will have Action Group assembled by the 
time Palmer arrives. But tell him to get the hell, you hear?" 

The Action Croup met — the members of the city council jumped at 
the chance to work with the a Late senators. Surprising, the hardest- 
working men tyrned to be the ones. The mayor looked around the group 
and guessed their age.^^/as years at the most. The councilmen had said., 
"Call me if I can help," left quietly to tend to their interests. 
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But businesses and families, and eating, were. forgotten by group a s ^ 

fehey met in session around the clocks- jP^mer had arrived, but by 

the time he got a plans had been made and the machinery was in oper- 
ation to carry them out. The plans were, taken care of. For wiien 
Palmer, and two assistants arrived on the scene, things began to slow 
and bogged in quibbling by -the three latecomers over details. The 
councilman of the group. Will Atkins, coughed, got inconsp\cxio,usly 
as he could and walked the mayor as if he were going to the restraom* 
But he rested hand on the table by the mayor and a memo was left as 
Tie went through the door. "Have heard by grapevine of serious trouble 
out at Hospital in foothills. Am going to take a breather before J 
slug this^SOB. Will see what is going on out there and be in hours." 
One hour and thirty minutes later, doomsday arrived. In shudder, 
' accompanied b/^a groan of metal that rose to a shriek, with pops of 
shattering. City Hall was reduced to a mound of rubble,, all floors 
of it. The suite of rooms was on the floor. He had moved down there 
from the level because he would be the ground rooms if he were needed. 
A helicopter was about to land on the roof- when the earthquake hit; 
They told that the level of the block on which City Hall was located 
and blocks of it seemed to drop about feet. It was as if the floors 
disappeared, the nine collapsed at once. 

Atkins had oean elected by the you^h of San Francisco. The 
charter had been revised the year to allow citizens than the limit 
of years to serve oti the city government. He had pitched campaign 
at the young. The eighteen-year-olds had bein delighted at getting 
to vote. Now they could show an voice, to make known their disenchant- 
ment with the establishment. Using an slogan, "You can trust someone 
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over thirty,'* Atkins had been victorious on try, *And he had let the 
kids-. From the day in office, he was 'their spokesman tb the fathers. 
Door was and ho was to hand the beer to groUps came, and listen to 
their ideas or their grievances, ile announced, "Get, decide, appoiuL 
a>.group. Come to sise me. Are minutes in the day for me to see ' 
individuals*. So have meetings at the rool^, thresh some of th§ 
problems and then bring me the rest." And it worked. Than he had 
hoped. Was a lessening of riots, senseless vandalism; fights and 
such throughout the city. He had their confidence on day in June. 
He' would need it more than he dreamed. 

One of 'the police helicopters' that was over the city when it 
happened found Atkins pretty, thanks to radios that require station, 
for npne was left. While one of the policemen went the helicopter 
and vomited of what he had seen, from above, the other ran to Atkins, 
ashen-faced, in hysterics. ' "Thank God, you are. Councilman. You 
are the man-on-the-spot. You are the Mayor, the Givil Defense Director 
and the Police Chief all rolled. What do we do?" 

Almost destruction — disaster — what does anyone in authority do? 
He forgets about his own loved ones; he does think of them moment' 
lest resolve disintegrate. . 

Atkins left on the helicopter to see where he could establish 
some sort of headquarters. They flew to get a picture at first; from 
altitude the destruction seemed unreal, with blocks of fubble where 
buildings stood. Atkins was ^surpr ised .was smoke. The 1906 disaster 



had triggered fires almost from the start. But the laws had been 
rewritten tnen and codes enforced so that valves were standard on 
equipment that might cause fires after an earthquake. He could se,e 
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watep than he expected. The level of the peninsula must hav^ dropped 
with sinking going on* Aftershocks would make it, he gueseea. The 
area from where Fisherman's Wharf should have' been, the whole area ^ 
of the side, was water. In the distance he could see a vast lake 
spreading the Santa Clara Valley. The bay bridge had dtopped , the • 
spans gone from view. A smudge in the water showed where the. Naval 
Station Island was,. Around towards the Golden Gate--that bridge was, 
with tidal waves rushing into the bay from* the Presidio. The land 
seemed a higher tfian— he remembered on the Pacific side, like .the * 
peninsula had been tilted the bay. They tur,ned the west coast and 
he wondered what had Jiappened to .the animals at the zoo on the west 
side, making note to find and deal with that problem; The parks were 
the "spots for survivors. Destruction seemed over the^,peninsula as 
he could see past Daly City and from the Santa Cruz Mountains to the 
bay. The radio in the helicopter reported {professor at USC had 
measured the quake at almost nine on the scale. . , 

^Helda led the group, laden with their dishes ^and pans, from the 
buildings of the commune in the valley. > The food they had was piled* 
into the wagon they pulled. They might have gone part of the way in 
the van, but the roadbed would have been, so they loaded the wagon 
and pulled it down from the valley. They knew they wouldSbe needed. 
Helda had learned to boss a crew to turn, quantities^ of food for an 
number of persons. She had learned to stretch beef by adding rice 
or noodles un^il it would feed the ntimber. The men in the coirtmune 
had learned to use tools, tp build somethiitg of nothing. Th^ all 
believed they would be. It was time to drop into the world they had 
dropped of a years back. The skills they had learned the way were 
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all they had to offer* Drugs and pot were left behind. The group ' 
(and dozens, hundreds, of groups them) approached the wreckage of 
the city and made their way to the parks. 

Smedley had set a disaster co.inmitto(^ from amon[» Llio members.^ 

' -* ' 

Why' is 'it the step of bureaucratic gover^erit to establish a committee; 

^ ' ■* 

that entity that talks but accomplishes little, wondered Atkins. .He 

realized that the committee jnust be utilized in a fashion, lest they 

be-come an obstacle to progress. MosX of t^ie operati6ns, the work in 

the ruin^, was being administered by the Armed Forces. Generals of 

Army, Air Force, Marines, Reserves, and National Guard were' in charge, 

with an Admiral of the Navy. Rescue work was the operation* a week 

• * 

^fter the earthquake* Aftershocks kept activity from ^occurring. Atkins 

had formed an interim city government of sorts. The citizens bf Saa 
Francisco s^epmed in following leaders^hip, according to the councilm'en,, 
most of them the older men, who. had come to temporary headquarters, 
in John McLaren Park% -He coordinated the operations of a mass of 
volunteers, including the young people Helda. They fed survivors who 
were uninjured or so, passed them along the peninsula from park to 
park to evacuate them area of California. Most of the people had 
heard they were needed on their radios and had walked in 'from .miles,, 
bringing simple things, items, and usable skills. Atkin? had issued' 
ati order to the guard cordoning off the peninsula to take volunteers 
to* an officer for questionings If they checked and seemed in, wish to 
,help', they were'to be passed into' the area. ^ 

The people became members of a group that worked, took^ instruc--^ 
tions, worked, followed' orders , continued to work more. The^ name, 
"Volunt'eers for Hope," came from ^Ong rank^ One would take credit. 
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Arm bands appeared day with the letters "V-HOPE" on them\ '•Person 
was given one except those in charge of the group. Those in charge 
were a few 6f the .senators from the^'disaster committee/ those with 
Atkins and willing to ^.ollow leadership, I« charge were a police 
officers .who had been in the helicopters and survived as the law " 
men. One of men had be^n promoted to* Chief, with others becoming 
Captains and Lieutenants, All were part of the interim city govern-^ 
ment, where they came to respe"ct their mayor who worked hard and. 
In turn, Atkins found these policemen to be calm and and he decided 
to make of them a part of the Volunteers for Hope group^ The' resent- 
ment between the "long-hairs" and the "pigs" disappeared if It had ^ 
existed, Thef j^b before th^m made them all respect trait in ^ human, 
coura^^e, which meant th6 ability to work until you were ^enough to 
drop and keep working, to take hold- in whatever' unpleasant situation 
and da the job without complaint. Respect anf^ Admiration grew and 
blossomed and the policemen swore that the Volunteers for Hope group 
would be a part of whatever survived or grew new from the disaster. 

The interim city gover^ent met and drew plans of action, The^ 
volunteers worked to carry plans. The time was grumbling and dissen 
tion wasiwhen they-fieard a rumor tne interim government was consider- 
ing rebuilding the city in the location, "Have they flipped?" asked 
the' people/ -, "Po they^get the message earthquakes?" wondered Helda, 
But the work vas f or» them tci <io, the. decision making, so tKey wqrke^ 
They knew that Atkins was their- man ^ and Atkins was in charge and 
would let, them know when it was time ^to express their opiniqns. 

On the seal of the city of San Francisco which existed the 
years 1860 and 1974, there was pictured the Phoenix., the symbol of 
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•immortality. The bird rises from ashes on the seal, commemorating the 
disastrous fires of the 1850 's'. One foresaw the destruction by earth- 
quake and fire, followed^bv rebuilding, followed^by destruction by 
.ear Lh(|uako , siiikinj: c^T land and Lidal wave, Thc\DhpcnLx was made Lho' 
^symbol of the Volunteers for Hope, Out of the aslips of the generi^tion 
gap had arisen a lif*e: a new respect, understanding, acceptance, and 
love of old for young and young for old. 
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San .Francisco 



80% Article and Conjunction Dx^lo'ted Vorsion 

The popular Mayor St. John his city counoilmeri were well aware 
of the two identities of the city of Sar* Francisco. Rich, cultured 
layer overlaid deeper, preblem-ridden layer that contained hippies, 
prostitutes, junkies^ con men, terrorizers of small merchants in 
Chinatown, union leaders of dock laborers who lived high with their 
hands deep in the treasury. Perhaps there was a third layer, the level^ 



of de^ crust of ecicth beneath city. Its identity was known only it 
groaned twitched, occasiofially reminding the leaders of go^'ernment 
m city that it was there, should be considered, too. Other prot^lems 
always seemed more pressing. 

In June that year, first earthquake came.' More halfway up Richter 
' scale, it was strong enough to cause pretty solid loss of life in old 

buildings, those relics of rebuilding in 1906 that had somehow weathered 
- urbdii renewal freeway right-of-way acquisition. The mayor hopped into i 
his helicopter for flight to Sacramento to seek state help.' The 
' governor passed him in mid-air, a few miles apart, while flytng to 

inspect the damaged city. It was ''disjister area" in older sections, 
. that was for- sure. On return to capital, governor found ^yor already 
in conference with members of Senate Committee on Urban Problems. . State 
government had set up this comi^ttee to deal with almost every ailment 
of modern-day cities i^x the big 6tate. Not really to -deal" with their., 
there were no easy answei^s quick solutions to most of the problems. 
"Be aware" of theiA* would be more of xrorrect attitude. 
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, « "We need, to Know of your ijnmedi'atje plane, Mayor," statedT young 

, . I • . ■ 

senator who had been appointed to this committee fr>y his freshman 
lerm, ii was LeasL prostiKious of all. Older, wisxir Chairman su>'Kostod, 
"Perliaps we coordinate our *ef forts from start we Vill. avoid fiscal 
waste of overlapping programs." Mayor St, John looked around group, 
answering, "I hope we have enough time for plans to be made carried 
out. Right now, I am not worried about fiscal overlapping or finances. 
Honorable. Chairman. Now I am worried next earthquake may be the. big 
one instead of aftershock. I am here to ask you. appoint some of your, 
n^mners to joint committee, let us call it Action Group, that will 
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alse) have members from my city 'council • This group starts operating, 
we can have some plans made." 

"I will volunteer," said- Senator Salliman, . young man who ^sked 
first question. Names of others of senate committee who wanted to help 
mayor were being jotted on list when Governor Smedley burst into room. 
"Just b^»ck from look-see," he announced. "Glad you are here, St. John. 
Wanted to tell you I am calling in State Civil Defense Chief Palmer. 
Mayor, you are to be in complete charge of whole^San Frnacisco operation, 
with Pali^er acting as liaison 'between you me. He will be here for 
briefing as soon we get in touch with him rfown at tracks »in Santa^ Anita. 
Know he will want to have meeting with ypu boyis right away*" 

Inwardly groaqing, mayor accepted the inevitable.^ His new Action 
Group would be "hamstrung" at every turn by inept Palmer. There was 
not 'time to grieve, »Tell Palmer to come directly to the meeting room 
next to my office in City Hall, Governor* I, am taking these senators 
who have volunteered to g6 back in^ het^t^pil:^ with me. We will have 
ouj Action Group assembled by the time If)almer arrives, ^^ell him- to get 
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the hell up there fast, you hear?'* 

Action Group rrfet — all the hardest-working' members of city council 

'.jumped at chance tb work with state senators*. Not surprising, the 

hardest-working men also turned out to be the youngest ones. The mayor 

looked around group guessed thelV average age was about thirty-six 
. r 

%^ years at most. Older councilmen had said, **Call me I can help," -then 

Iks 

^ • left quietly 'to tend to their extensive business interests. Businesses 

» * 

families, and even eating, wer^ fotgotten by this group they met in 
session around clock. State Director , Palmer had arrived, by the time 
he got there great many plans had already been made and machinery was 



already in operation to carry them out. Important plans were taken 
care of first, rapidly. Palmer his two assistants' arrived ^ scene, 
sure enough, things began to slow down finally just bogged down com- 
pletely in quibbling by three latecomers over petty, unnecessary details • 
The youngest city councilman of group. Will Atkins, coughed nervously, 
got lip as inconspicuously he could .walked past mayor as he were going 
to restroom. He rested his hand on table by mayor short memo was left 
behind he went through door, "Have heard by "grapevine of serious 
trouble out at State Children's Mental Hospital in foothills. Am 
going to take breather before I slug this SOB, Will se^ what is going 
on out there be back in two hours," ^ 

One hour and thirty minutes later doomsday arrived. In one 
sickening , shudder , accompanied by a groan o£ metal that rose to shriek, 
with loud pops of glass shattering, City Hall was reduced to a dust- 
shrouded mpund of rubble, all twelve floors of it. Mayor's suite of 
rcjoms was on the second floor. He had moved down there from top 
level he would be right above the ground floor police rooms he were 
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t-ver neoclod. Police liolicoplor overhead was about to land on roof 
earthquake iiit. Tiiey told latex that the whole surface level of block 
on which City ildll was located other blocks north of it seem^ to'' drop 
suddenly about twenty feet. It was as it first three floors dis- / 
appeared, then top nine collapsed all at once. 

Atkins had been elected by youth of San Francisco. The charter 
had been revised year before to allow citizens two years younger than 
the previous limit Qf thirty-two years to serve on city government. He 
had pitched his ca^-npaign frankly at young. Eighteen-year-olds had 
been delighted at finally getting to vote. Kow they , could - show an 
approved legal voice to make known their disenchantment with 'establish- 
ment. Using unorthodox slogan, **You can just barely trust someone just 
barely over thirty," Atkins had been* victorious on his first try. He 
had not let kids down either.* From first day in office, he w^s their 
spokesman to the city fathers.^ His office door was always .open, some- 
how he was always there to hand ou^ the beer to whatever groups came, 
listen to their ideas or their grievances. He announced, "Get together 
decide, appoint group. Then come to see me^. There are not enough 
minutes in day for me to see individuals. Have your meetings at grafes 
roots, thresh out some o*f problJems bring me rest." It worked^. Better^ 
he had ever hoped. There was noticeable lessening of riots, senseless 
vandalism, grudge fights such throughout city. He had their confidence, 
on that day in June. He would need it more he ever dreamed. 

One of police helicopter that was over city it happened found 
Atkins pretty quickly, thanks to citizen band radios that require no 
central transmitting station, for none was left. One of policemen 
went behind helicopter vomited quietly because of what he had seen 

• \ 
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from above, other ran to Atkins, asli^n-faced , almost in hysterics, 
'^hank God, you are alive. Councilman. You are man-on-spot now. You 
are Mayor, the State Civil Defense Director Police Chief all rolled 
together. What do-we.^ first?" 

Almost complete^estruction— -almost total disaster--what does 
anyone in authority do first? He forgets about his oWn loved oneS; he 
does not even think of them one moment lest all resolve disintegrate 
completely, 

Atkins left on helicopter, to see where he could establish some 
sort of temporar y headquart ers. ' They flew hi gh to get >total pictur e 
at first; from low altitude destruction^ seemed unreal, with unending 
^blocks of rubble buildings once stood^ Atkins was surprised there was 
no smoke. 1906 disaster had triggered fires almost from start. Laws 
had been rewritten since jthen buildi-ng codes enforced shut-off -valves 
were standard on any equipment that might cause fires after earthquake. 
He could see more water he expected. Whole level of peninsuli must 
have dropped, with sinking still going on. Aftershocks would probably 
make it worse, he guessed. Area from Fisherman* s' Wharf should have 
been, down whole dock area'of east side, was. only water. In distance 
he could see vast lake spreading down Santa Clara Valley. The bay 
bridge had dropped, the middle spans gone from view. Cfhly smudge in 
water showed Naval Station Island once was. On around towards the 
Golden Gate--that bridge was gone, too, with tidal waves rushing into 
the bay from beyond Presidio. Land seemed little higher he, remembered 
on Pacific side, peninsula had been tilted iriland tpward bay. They 
turned down west coast he wondered what had happened to the animaLs 
at zoo on west side, making another mental note to find out deal with 
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that problem, too. ^ The parks were obvious gathering spots for 
survivors. Destruction seemed compl&te over whole peninsula as 
far ho could scr btick i)cisL Daly CLLy ( roim tho Santa Cruz MounUiins 
to bay. Radio in holLcoptt^r Pt^porLcd some university professor down 
at use had ''measured the quake at almost nine on scale. 

Helda led group, laden with their dishes pans, down from old 
buildings of the commune in mountain valley. All food they had was 
piled into ol<i farm wagon they pulled. Th«y might have gone part of 
the way in van, but roadbed would soon have been impassible, so 
they loaded wagon pulled it down from valley. They knew they would 
be needed. Helda had learned to boss kitchen crew to turn out 
quantities of food for unpredictable number of persons. She had 
learned to stretch inexpensive ground beef by adding rice noodles 
until it would feed twice expected numbet. Men in commune had learned 
to use tools, to build something out of almost nothing. They all 
believed they would be useful, ft was now time to drop back into 
world they had dropped. out of few years b^ck. Skills they had learned 
hard way were all' they had to offer. Drugs pot were left behind. 
Clear-headed, group (and dozens, hundreds even, of groups just like 
them) approached the wreckage of the city made their way to parks. 

Governor Smedley had set up disaster committee from-among 
remaining senate members. Why is it always first step of bureau- 
cratic governme'nt tOv establish committee, that strange entity that 
talks much accomplishes little, wondered Atkins. He .realized new 
committee must be utilized in cooperative fashion, they become obstacle 
to progress. Most of operations', actual work in city ruins, was now 

being administered by Armed Forces. Generals of Army, Air Force, 

* 
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Marines, Res^erves, Natioal -Guard w^re in charge, along with Admiral 

of Navy. Rescue work was still only operation week after earthquake. 

Aftershocks kept any other activity from occurring. Atkins had formed 

interim city government of sorts. Surviving citizens of San Francisco 

seemed urfited in following Atkins* leadership, according to few 

living councilmeh, most of them older men, who had come to'his temporary 

headquarters in John McLaren Park. Here he coordinated the operations 

of mass of volunteers, including young people like Helda. They fed, 

survivors who were uninjured slightly so, then passed them back along 

» 

the peninsula fi:om park to park to evacuate them completely from this 
area of California. Most of young ^people had heard they were needed • 
on their transistor radios and had walked in from miles away, bringing 
simple things, sensible items, usable skills. Mayor Atkins had issued 
order to the guard cordoning off peninsula to take these young vol- 
unteers to an officer for. questioning. They checkecf out all right 
seenied sincere in their wish to help, they 'were to be passed into area. 
Young people became members of group that worked, took instruc- 
tions, worked some more, followed orders immediately, then continued 
, to work more, seemingly inexhaustible. Name, '^Volunteers for Hope/* 
came from araong^ their ranks. No one would take individual credit. 
Arm bands appeared one day with letters **V-.Hope** on them. No older 
person was given one thore directly in charge of group. Those in 
charge were few of youpg^r senators from the 'gbv6rnor*s disaster ' 
dommittee, those especialiy cooperative withl Mayor Atkins willing to 
follow his leadership. Also in charge were few young police officers 
who had been aloft in helicopters survived as sole remaining lawmen. 
One of these men had been promoted quickly to Police Chief, with other 
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becoming Captains, Lieutenants. All* were part oC interim city 
^^^ovorniucnt , 'whiTc^ thoy came U) rosp. ^L their now youi\;v mayor who 
wuikod bu \uiCi\ and luag. in turn, Atkias found these policemen 
to be calm efficient 'he decided to make some of them part of Volun- 
teers for Hope group. Previous resentment between **long-hairs" 
"pigs'* disappeared as it had never existed. Serious job before ^ 
them made them all respect only one trait in hurtian, courage, which 
meant ability to work until you were tired enough to drop then 
keep orf Working, to take hold in whatever unpleasant situation do 
job without complaint. ^ Respect mutual admiration grew blossomed 
the policemen swore the Volunteers for Hope group would be a' perman- * 
ent part of whatever survived grew new from disas.ter. 

Interim city government met drew up plans of action- Volunteers 
worked to carry out these plane. The only time 'there was even mild 
grumbling dissent ion was wher) they heard rumor interim government 
was considering rebuilding city 'in same location.- "Have they flipped 
completely?"'asked young people. "Do they not get message after 
two earthquakes?" wondered Helda, Work was 'for 'them to do, not 
decision making, they worked on. They knew Atkins was their' man 
and Atkins was in charge would let them know when it was time to 
express their opinions. 

' On sea], of city of San Francisco which existed between years 
1860-1974, there was pictured the Phoenix, Egyptian symbol of im- 
mortality. *The bird rises from ashes on ^eal ,^ commemorating dis- 
astrous fires of early 1850»s, No one ^then foresaw destruction by 
earthquake and fire, followed by rebuilding, 'followed by repeated 
destruction by earthquake, sinking of land and tidal wave. Phoenix 

-ir>a • 



was eventually made symbol of Volunteers for Hope* Out of ashes of 
— generation gap had arisen reborn life: a new respect, understanding, 
acceptance, love of old for young and young for old. 
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The popular Mayor St. John his city councilmen* were, well aware 
of the two identities of the of San Francisco. The rich, cultured 

layer overlaid the deeper, problem-ridden layer that contained hippies 

r 

prostitutes, junkies, .con men, terrorizers of small merchants in 

Chinatown, union leaders of dock laborers who lived. high with hands 

deep in the treasury. Perhaps there was third layer, the level the 

deep crust of earth beneath the city. Its identity w^s known only 

when groaned or twitched, occasionally reminding the leaders of govern 

ment in' the city that it was there, and should > considered , too. But 

• > 
the other problems always seemed more pressing. 

. June that year, the first earthquake came. More than halfway 
up 'fhf^ Richter scale, it was strong enough to cause a prettyvsolid 
loss of life in the aid buildings, those relics of rebuilding 1906 * 
had somehow weathered urban renewal and freeway right-of-way acquisi- 
tion. The Mayor hopped into his. helicopter for the. flight to Sacra- 
mento to .seek state help... The Governoi; passed h'im mid-air, a few 
miles apart, while flying to inspect thfe damaged city. ^It^ was a - 
"disaster area" in older sections, that w^s sure. On- return to the 
capital, the Governor found, Mayor already conference with members of 
the Senate Committee on Urban Problem's. The state government had 
set up this committee 16 deal with almost every ailment of modern- 
day cities in the big state-.-- But . not really to "deal" wit;h*them, 
there were no easy answers or quick solutions moat of the problems. 

^ lGi> - ■ 
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"Be aware'* of them would be 'more of a correct attitude. * ' 

"We need to know of your immediate plans, Mayor," stated a young 
senator who been appointed to this committee for li'is fresliman t^m, 
since it was the least prestigious of all. The older, wiser Chairman 
suggested, "Perhaps if we coordinate our efforts from the start we 
will avoid fiscal waste or overlapping programs." Mayor St.' John 
looked around the gr^up, answering, "I hope we have enough time for 
plans to be made and carried^ out. Right now, I am not worried about 
fiscal overlapping or finances, Honorable Chairman. Now^I am 'worried 
that uhe next earthquake may be the big one instead of an aftershock. 
I am here to ask that you appoint some of your members to joint 
committee^ let us call it the Action Group , that vtiLl also have 
members fnom my city council. When this group starts operating, we 

a 

can >have some plans^made." 

"I will volunteer," said Senator Salliman, the young man who 
asked the first question. Names of Others of the Senate committee 
who, wanted to help the Mayor were being jotted the list, when Governor 
Smedley burst into the room. "Just back from a look-see," he announced < 
'"Glad you are here, St. John. Wanted to tell you am calling in State 

' V * • ' 

Civil Defense Chief Palmer. Mayor, you are to be in complete charge^ 
of the whole San. Francisco operation^ 'with Palmer acting as. liaison 
between you and me. He will be 'here for a briefing as soon as we get 
in touch with him down at the tracks in Santa Anita. Know he will 
want to have a meeting wdth you bdys -right away." 

Inwardly groaning, the Mayor accepted the inevitable. His new^ 
Action Group would "hamstrung" at every turn by the inept Falmer, 
But thete was not time to grieve. "Tell Palmer to come directly to 
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the meeting room* next to, my oilice in -City fell, Governor. I am 
taking these senators who have volunteered to gq back in the heli- 
copter with me. We will have o^^^^kct^^^Gvoup assembled b^ the time 
Palmer arrives. But tell him to get the hell up there fast, you 
hear?" 

The Action Group met all the' hardest-working members of city 
council jumped at chance to work with the state senators. Not sur- 
prising, the hardest-working men also turned out to be the youngest 
ones. The Mayor looked around the group and guessed their average 
a^e was about thirty-six years at the most. The older councilmen ^ - 
had said, *»GalL me if I cait help," then left quietly to tend to their 
extensive business interests. But businesses and families, and even 
eating, were forgotten by this group as met in session around the ^ 
clock. State Director Palmer arrived, but by the time he got there 
a great many plans had already been made and the machinery was already 
in operation carry them out. The important plans" Were taken care 
of first, rapidly. For when. Palmer and his two assistants arrived on 
the scene, sure enough, things began to slow down and finally just 
bogged down completely in quibbling by the three* latecomers over petty, 
unnecessary details. The youngest city councilman of the group,' Will ^ 
A^tkins, coughed nervously, got up as inconspicuously as he could 
and walked past the Mayor as if he were goin^ to'^ the restrooip. But 
he rested hia. hand on the table by the Mayor and a short memo was left 
behind as he went through the doar. "Have heard by grapevine of 
serious trouble out at State Children's Mental' Hospital in foothills. 
Am going to t^ke a breather before I slug this SOB. Will see what 



is going on out there and be back' in. two hours." 
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Hour and thirty minutes later, doomsday arrived* In one sickening 
shudder, accompanied by a groan of me'tfrl that rose a. s'hriekj with loud 
pops of §lass shattering, City Hall was reduced to a dust-shrbuded 
mound rubble, all twelve floors of it. ^ The M^yo|r's suite of rooms was. 
on the second floor. He had moved down there from the top level 
because he would be right .above the ground floor police rooms if he * 
were ever needed. A police helicop^2r€f"''ov&i^ was aboiit to land on 
roof when the ear thqu,ake"hit. The^^ told later the whole surface level 
of the block on which City H*all was located an^a other blocks north of 
it seemed to drop suddenly about twenty feey. It was as if the first 
three floors disappeared, then top nine collapsed all at once. 

Atkins be^n elected by the youth of San Francisco. The charter 

had been revised^ the year before to allow citizens two years younger 

than previous limit thirty- two yeav^ to. serve on the city government. 

Had pitched his campaign frankly at the young. The eighteen-year-olds 

had been delighted #at finally getting to vote. ' Noy they could show an 

approved legal voice to make known disenchantment with establishment. 

Using an unorthodox slogan, *'You can just b'arely trust someone just 

barely over thirty," Atkins had b^en victorious^ on his first try. And 

he had not let the kids down either. From the first day in office, he 

vms their spokesman to city fathers. His office door was .Always open, 

and somehow he was^ always there to hand out the beex to whatever groups 

came ,^ and listen to their ideas or their grievances. He announced, 

'>Get together, decide, appoint a group. Then come to see me. There 

. ' ' ' ' * ' 

ate not "enough .minutes in the day for me to see individuals. So have 

*your meetings at thq grass roots, thresh but some of <the problems and 

then bring me the rest." And it worked. J^etter tlian he had ever 
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hoped. There a noticeable lessening of rigls, senseless vandalism, 
grudge fights and such thirqugliout the city.. Ife had Xhoir couCidence 
on that day In June*. He woiild need it mdre 'llian he ever dreamed. 

One of the police helicopters that was over the city>when it 
happened found Atkins pretty quickly, thanks- to citizen band ^Sdios 
that require no central transmitting station, .for nOne wa$ left., 
while one of the po'licemen went' behind the helicopter vOmited quietly 
because of what he had seen above, the other ran to Atkins, ashen- 
faced', almost in hysterics. "Tharik God, you ate alive. Councilman. 
You are the man-on-the-spot now. You are the Mayor, the State Civil 
Defense birectox, and the Police Chief all rolle^ together. VThat do 
we do first?'?- ' ^ 'k. ^ 

Almost complete destruction--almost total disaster — what does 
anyone- in authx>rity do first? He forgets about his own loved ones; 
he does hot even think of them one moment lest all resolve disin- 
tegrate completely. . 

Atkins left^jy^the helicopter to sec where he could establish 
some sort of temporary headquarters^ They flew high to get a total 
picture at i^sX.\^^^^X^ altitude the destruction seemed unreal, 
witn unendir ^ tfibble where buildings once stood. Atkins 

was surprised there was no smoke. .1906 disaster had triggered f ires 
almost from the sLar't.. But the laws had been rewritten since t 
and building codes enforced so that, shut-off valves were standai^ci 
any equipment that might cause fires after an earthquake. He c 
see more Vater than he/expect^'^ . , The whole level of the^ peninsuTa 




must have dropped, sinking still going on. Aftershocks would pr6bably 
make ,it worse, li^ guessed. The area from whore Fisherman's Wharf 
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should have been, down the whole dock cirea of the east side, was only 
^water. In. the distance he could see a vast lake spre^^ing down the 
Santa Clara Valley. The bay bridge had dropped, tho middle spans 
gone view. Only a smudge in t>ie -vater showed 'where the Naval Station 
Island once was. On around towards the Golden Gate, that bridge was 
gone, too, with tidal wavec rushing into the bay from beyond the 
Presidio. The land ^seemed a little higher than remembered on'the 
Pacific siJe, like the peninsula Had been tilted inland toward the 
bay. They turned down th'e west coast, he wondered whai: had happened 
to the animais at the zoo the west side, V.aking another mental note 
to find out and deal with that problem, too. The parks were the 
obvious gathering spots for survivors. Destruction seemed complete 
over the whole peninsula as far as he could see back past Daly City 
-from the Santa Cruz Mountains to the bky. The radio in the helicopter 
reported some university professor down at USG had measured the quake 
at almost nine on the scale. * , * 

- Helda led the group, laden with their dishes and pans, down from 
the old buildings of the commune in the mountain valley. All the 
food they had was piled into the old- farm wagon they pulled.* They 
might have- gone part of the way irv the van, but roadbed would soon 
have been impassible, so loaded the wagon and pulled it down from the 
valley. They knew thay Would be needed. Helda had learneJ'd boss a 
kitqhen crew X,o tura out. quantities of food for an unpredictable ^ 
number of persons. She had learned to stretch inexpensive ground 
beef by adding rice or 'noodles until it would ,fe*ed twice the expected 
• number*The men in commune had learned to use tools, to build aojne- 
thing cut of almost nothing. All believed they would be useful. 
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It was now time to drup back into the world they had dropped out of 
a few years back. The skills they had learned the hard way were all 
had lo offor. Druv'S -xnd poL wt^rc- left i)C[iind. Clen r-headed , 
yvoij[f (.>n(l (lozii'S, hundr^Ws (von, groups jasl like- them) approaclird 
the wreckage- ol I lie city and nade thoLr way to the parks. 

Go^^ernor Smcdley nad set up a Disaster Conrnittee from among the 
rernaining Spa;ite menbers. VTny is it always the first step of bureau- 
^cratic governinent to establish a corn^T.ittee , that, strange entity that 
talks much ^ut accorr.pl ishes little, wondered Atkins. He realized 
triat the new coriTiiLtee r"st oe utilized in a cooperative fashion, 
lest they beconie an obstacle to progress. Most the operations, the 
actual work in the city rui^s, was no^ Heing ad^^ i ^ is tered by the 
Armed Forces, Generals of Ar^^y , Air Force, Marines, Reserves and 
^National Guard were in charge, along with an Admiral of the Navy. 
, Rescue work was still the only operation a week after tho earthquake. 
Aftershocks kept any other activity from occurring. Atkins had formed 
an inter i'.. city government of sorts. Tl;e surviving citizens of San 
rrarci<;co seemed united in fol lowing Atkins * leadership, according to 
the lev.'* living coun oilmen, m.ost of them older men, who had come to 
his temporary headquarters John McLaren Park. Here he coordinated 
'the operations of a mass of volunteers, including young people like 
Hclda. They fed survivors who were not injured or slightly 50, thC?n 
passed ther- back along" the peninsula from park to park to evacuate 
themi completely from ►this area of California. Most of t^ig young 
people had heard they were needed on their transistor radios and had 
walkf^d from miles away, bringing simple things, sensible items, 
usable skills. Mayor Atkins had issued an order to the guard cordon- 
ing ojff Liie peninsula' to take -these young volunteers to ^n officer 
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for questioning. If they checked out all right and seemed sincere in 
their wish to help, they be passed into the area* 

The young people became members jt a group that worked, took 
instructions, worked some more, followed orders immediately, then 
continued to work more, seemingly inexhaustible. The name, "Volun- 
teers for Hope,^' came from among their ranks. No one would take 
individual credit. Arm bands appeared one day with the letters 
"V-Hope" on them. No older person was given one except those directly 
i'. charge of the group. Those in charge were a few the younger 
senators from the Governor's Disaster Committee, those especially 
cooperative with Mayor Atkins willing to follow his leadership. Also 
in charge were a few young police officei:fl who had been aloft in the 
helicopters and survived as the sole remaining law men. One of these 
men had been promoted quickly to Police Chief, with others becoming 
Captains and Lieutenants. All were part of interim city government, 
where they came to respect their new young Mayor wh6 worked so hard 
long. In turn, Atkins found these policemen to be calm and efficient 
and decided to make some them a part of the Volunteers for Hope group 
The previous resentment between the "long-hairs" and the "pigs" dis- 
appeared as if never existed. The serious job before them made them 
all respect only one trait in a huinan--courage--which meant the ability 
to work until you tired enough to drop then keep on working, to take 
hold in whatever unpleasant situation and do the job witTTuut tOiuplal.'.L . 
Respect mutual admiration grew blossomed and the policemen swore that 
the Volunteers for Hope group would be permanent part of whatever 
survived or grew new from the disaster. 

Interim city government met and dr-ew up plans of action. The 
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volunteers worked to carry ouL these plans. The only time there was 
even mild grumbling dissentic. was when they heard a rumor the, interim 
goven^ent consjderiii^ rebuilding the city same location. "Have they 
flipped completely?'* asked the young people. "Do they not get the 
message after two^earthquakes ?" Wondered Helda. *But the work was for 
them do, not the decision making, so worked on. They knew that Atkins 
was the if nan and Atkins was in charge and would let them know when 
It time 10 express Lneir opinions. 

On the seal of the city of San Francisco which exii>Led bptveen 
the years I860 and 1074, there pictured ti^e Phoenix, the Egyptian 
symbol of irrimortality . The bird rises from ashes on seal, commemor- 
ating disastrous fires of the early 1850' s. No one then foresaw the 
"'destruction by earnhquake and fire, followed by repeated destruction 
by earthquake, inking of land tidal wave. Phoenix was eventually 
made the symbol of the Volunteers Hope. Out of the ashes of the 
^eneracion gap had arisen d reborn life a new respectT^nders tanding , 
acceptance, and love of old for young and young old. 
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San Francisco 
107» Medium Frequency Deleted Version 

The popular St. John and his city councilmen were well aware of 
the identities of the city of San Francisco. The rich^ cultured layer 
overlaid the deeper, problem-ridden layer that contained hippies, 
prostitutes, junkies, con men, terrorizers of small merchants in 
Chinatown, union leaders of the dock laborers who lived high with 
their , hands deep in the treasury. Perhaps there was third layer, the 
level of the deep crust of earth beneath the city. Its identity was 
known only when it groaned or twitched, occasionally reminding the 
leaders of government in the city that it was there, and should be 
considered, too. But the other probl'ems always seemed pressing. 

In June that year, the first came, halfway up the Richter scale, 
it was strong enough to cause a pretty solid loss of life in the old, 
those relics of rebuilding in 1906 that had somehow weathered urban 
renewal and freeway right-or-way 'acquisition. The hopped into his 
helicopter for the flight to Sacramento to seek state help. The 
Governor passed hisa in mid-air, a few miles apart, while flying t;o 
inspect the damaged city. It was a "disaster area" in the older 
sections, that was for sure. On return to the capital, the Governor 
found the M^yor in conference with members of the Senate Committee on 
Urban Problems • The state government had set up this committee to 
deal with almost every ailment of modern-day citie^ in the 'big state. 
But not really to "deal" with them, for there were no easy answers 
or quick solutions to most of the problems. "Be aware" of them would 
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be more of a correct attitude.* 

"We need to know of your immediate plans, Mayor/' stated a 
youns senator who had been appointed to this committee for his fresh- 
man term, since it was the least" prestigious of. The older, wiser ^ 
Chairman Suggested, 'Terhaps if we coordinate our efforts from the 
start, we avoid the fiscal waste of overlapping programs. Mayor 
St. John looked around the, answering, hope we have enough for 
plaus to be -.ade and carried out. Now, I am not worried about fiscal 
overlapping finances, Honorable Chairman. I am worried that the next 
earthquake may be the -ig one instead'of an aftershock. I am here 
to ask that appoint some of your to a joint committee, let us call it 
the Action Group , that will also have members from my city council. 
UMen this group starts operating, we can have some plans made.' 

"I will volunteer," said Senator Salliman, the young man who 
asked the question. Xames of others of the Senate committee who 
wanted tb help the Mayor were being jotted on the list when Governor 
Sr-odley burst into the room. -"Back from a look-see,'' he annourfced. 
"Glad you are here, St. John. Wanted to tell you ^m calling in State 
Civil Defense Chief Palmer. Mayor, you to be in complete change of 
the San Francisco, with Palmer acting as liaison between and me. He 
will be here tor a briefing as soon as we get in touch with him down' 
at the trackfa in Sauca Anit^. Know he will want to have a meeting 
with you -boys right away." 

Inwardly groaning, the Mayor accepted the inevitable. His new 
Action Group would be "hamstrung" at every turn by the inept Palmer. 
But tdore was not to grieve! "Palmer to come directly to the mfeetir. 
room next to ny office in City'^Hall, Governor. I'am taking these 
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senators who have volunteered to go in the helicopter wdth me. We • 
will have our^ Action Group assembled by the Palmer arrives • But tell 
him to gep the hell up there fast, you hear?** 

The Action Group met — all the hardest-working members- of the city 
council jumped at the chance to work with the state senators.'^ Not 
surprising* tH,e hardest-working also turned to be the youngelst ones. 
The Mayor looked around the group and guessed their average age was 
about thirty-six years at the most. The councilmen had said, "Call 
me if I can help," then left quietly to tend to their extensive 
business interests. But business and families, and even eating, 
were for^gotten by this group as they met in ^ession around the clock. 
State Director Palmer had arrived, but by Lhe time he got thete a 
great many plans had already been made and the machinery was already 
in operatioVi to carry them out. The important plans were taken care 
of first, rapidly. For when Palmer and his assistants arrived on 

the scene, sure enough, things began to slow down and finally just 
bogged down completely in quibbling by the three latecomers over petty, 
unnecessary detail^. The-youugest city councilman of the group. Will 
Atkins, coughed nervously , got up inconspicuously he could and walked 
past the Mayor as if he were going to the restroom. He rested his, 
hand on the table by the and a short memo was behind -^as he' went through 
the door. "Have heard by grapevine of aerious trouble out at State 
Children.^ s IJental Hospital in fpothills. Am going to take a breather 
before 1 slug SOB. Will see what is going on out there and be back 



ing shudder, accompanied by »a groan of metal that rose to a shriek. 



in two hours." 




Hour and thirty minutes later, doomsday arrived. In ojie , sicken- 
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with loud pops of glass sJiattering, City Hall was reduced to a dust- 
shrouded mound of rubble, all twelve floors of it. The Mayor's 
suite of rooms were on the second 'floor. He had moved from the top 
level because he would be right' above the f^.round floor police rooms 
'if he were ev"er needed. A police helicopter overhead was about to 
land on the roof vhen the hit.. They told later that ^ the 'whole 
surface of the block on wiiich City ?lall was located and other blocks 
north of it seemed to drop suddenly about twenty feet. It was as if 
the first three floors disappeared, then the top nirte collapsed all 
at once. 

Atk ins had elected the youth of San Francisco. The charter had 
been revised the year before to allow citizeos two years younger than 
the previous limit of thirty-two to serve on the city government. 
He had pitched his campaign frankly at the young. The ' e igh teen-year- 
olds had been deliglited at finally getting to vote. They could show 
an approved legal voice to make known their d isenchan^ent with the 
establishment. Using unorthodox slogan, "You can just barely trust 
soma just barely over thirty,** had been victorious on his first try. 
And he had not let the kids either. From the first day in office, 
he was their spokesman to the city fathers. His offige door was 
alwa>:s upert, and somehow he was there to hand out the beer to what- 
ever groups came, ^.nd listen 16 their, ideas or their grievances. 
He announced, "Together , ^decide , appoint a group. Then come to see 
me. There are not enough minutes in the day -for me to see indivi- 
duals. So your meetings at the grass rbots , thresh out some' of the 
problems and then bring me the rest." And it worked. Better than 
he ^had ever iioped. There was a noticeable lessening of riots, 
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senseless vandalism, grudge fights and such throughout the city. He 
had their confidence on that day in June*. He would need it more thau 
he ever dreamed. 

Of the police hel-icopters that was over the city when it happened 
found Atkins pretty quickly, thanks to citizen band radios that re- 
quire no central transmitting station, for none was left. While of 
the policemen went the, helicopter and vomited quietly because of he 
had seen f^ofn above /the od^iei ran to Atkins, ashen-faced, almost in 
hysterics, »'Thank God, you are alive. Councilman, »You the man-on- 
the-spot now. You are the Mayor, the State Civil Def ense'*Director and 
the Police Chief all rolled together. What do we do first.?** 

; Almost complete destruction— almost total di.saster--what does 
anyoneJ.n authority do firs^? He forgets about his own loved ones; 
he does not even think of them one^ moment lest all resolve disintegrate 
completely. ' * - 

Atkins left on the helicopter to see wher£. .he could establish' 
some. sort -of temporary headquarters. They tl^^ high to get a total 
pictttre at first; from low altitude the destruction seemed unreal, 
with unending blocks^ of rubble where buildings once s^tood, Atkinpt 
was surprised there was no smoke. The" 1906 disaster had triggereji 
fires almost from the start. The laws had been ■ rewritten since then ^- 
and building codes enforced so that shut-off vaLves^were standard on 
any equipment that might cause fires after an earthquake. He could 
see water than he expected. The level of the peninsuta must have 
dr o pp ed^ with sinking still going on. Aftershocks would probably 
make it worse, he guessed. The area from where Fisherman *s Wharf, 
should ha-ve been, the whole dock area of the east side, was only water. 
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In the distance he could see a vast lake spreading down the Santa 
Clara Valley. Ttio bay bridge had, tlie middle spans gone from view. 
Only ci baiudy,^' iii me water showed where tlie Naval Station Island 
once was. 'On around towards the Golden Gate--that bridge was gone — 
too, with tidal waves rushing into the bay from beyond the Presidio-. 
The seemed a little higher than he remembered on the Pacific side, 
like the peninsula had been tilted inland toward the bay. They down 
the west coast and he wondered what had happened to the animals at the 
zoo on the west side*, making another mental note to find out and deal 
with thafe problem,' too. The parks were the obvious 'gathering spots 
for survivors. Destruction seemed cpniplete over the whole far as he 
could see back past Daly City and from the Cruz Mountains to the bay. 
The radio in the helicopter reported some university professor down 
at use had .Treasured the ^quake at almost nine on the scale. 

[ielda led the group, laden with their dishes arid ^ pans , down from 
the old buildings of the commune in the mountai-n. All the food they 
had was piled into the old farm wagon they pulled. They might have 
gone part of the way in the van, the roadbed would soon have been 
impassible, so thay loaded the wagon and pulled it down from the 
valley. They knew they would be needed. Helda had learned to boss, 
a kitchen crew to turn out quantities Qf food for an unpredictable 
number. of persons. She had learned to, stretch inexpensive ground 
beef by adding rice or" noodles until it would feed twice the expected 
number. The men in the commune had to use tools, to 'build somet;hing 
out of almost nothing. They all believed 'they would be useful. It 
was now time to. drop back into the world they had dropped out of a 
few years back. The skills they had learned the hard way^ were they 
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had to offer. ^ Drugs and pot were left behind. Clear-headed, the ^ 
group (and dozens » hundreds . even , of groups lust like) approached 
the wreckage of the city and made their way to the pafks. 

' Governor Smedley had set up a Disaster. Committee from among the 
remaining Senate. Why is it the step of bureaucratic government to 
establish a committee, that strange .entity that talks much but ac- 
complishes little, wondered Atkins. He realized that the new committee 
must be utilizeij!^ a cooperative fashion, lest they become an obstacle 

to. progress. Most of the operations, the actual work in the city 
♦ _ ♦ 

ruins, was now being administered by the Armed Forces. Generals o£ 
Army, Air Forc^ Marines, Reserves and National Guard were in charge, 
along with an Admiral of the Navy. Rescue w^s still the only 'opera- 
tion a week after. the earthquake. Aftershocks kept any other activity 
rfrom occurring, , Atkins had formed an interim city government of sorts. 
The- surviving citizens of San Francisco^ united in following Atkins' 
leadership, according to the few living councilmen, most of them the 
older men, had come to temporary headquarters in John McLaren Park. 
Here he coord.inated the operations of a mass of volunteers, including 
th& people like. They fed survivors "^who were not injured or slightly 
SO, then passed them back along the peninsula from park to park to 
evacuate them from this* area of California. Most of the young people 
had heard they were needed on their tr<apsistor radios and had 
walked in from miles away, bringing simple things, sensible items, 
and usable skills. Mayor Atkins had issued an order to the guard 
cordoning off the to^take thjBse young volunteers to an officer for 
questioning. If they checked out all right and seemed sincere 'in 
their wish to help, they were to be passed into the area. 
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The young people became members of a groups that worked, took 
instructions, worked some more , followed orders immediately, continued 
to work more, seemingly inexhaustible:* The nanrS> "Volunteers for 
Hope," came from among their ranks. ^ No one would take* i^ndividuc'll 
credit. Arm bands appeared one day with the letters "V-Hope" on 
them. No older person was given one except those directly in charge 
of the group. Those in charge were a few of the younger senator,s 
from the Governor's Disaster . Committee . Those especially cooperative 
with Mayor Atkins and willing to follow his leadership. Also in 
charge were a few police officers who had been aloft in the heli- 
copters and survived as the sole remaining law men. One of these men 
had been .promoted quickly to chief, with others becoming captains and 
lieutenants. All were part of the interim city government^ where 
they came, to m^ir new young mayor who worked so hard and long. Tn 
turn, MJ^A^hs found these policeman to be calm and efficient and he 
decided to make some of them a part of the Volunteers for Hope group. 
The previous" resentment between the "long-hairs"* and the "pigs" 
<iisappeared as if it had never existed. The serious job before them 
made them all respect only one trait in a human, courage, which meant 
the ability to work until were tibsd jefiough to dtop and then keep on 
working, to take hold in whatever, unpleasant situation and do the job 
without complaint. Respect and^mutual admiration grew and blossomed 
and 'the policemen swore that the. Volunteers for Hope group would be a 
permanent part of whatever survived or grew new from the disaster. 

The interim city government met and drew up plans of action. The 
volunteers worked to carrythese plans. The time there was 6ven mild 
grumb.Ling and dissention was when they heard a rumor the inte'rim 
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government was considering rebuilding the city in the sabe location. ^ 

*»HaVe they flipped?" asked the young people. '»Do they not get the . 

messa^^e after earthquakes?" wonderod Helda. But the work >fas for them 
*to do, ^ot the decision making, so' they worked on.^ They knew that 

^tkins was\their man and ^Atkins was in charge and would let them know 

/when it was n^me to express their opinions. • *• 

On the seal of the city of Sa^rT^v^fiich existed between the 'years 
1860 and 1974, there was pictured the Phoenix, the. Egyptiai^ symbol 
of immortality. The bird rises from ashes on the seal, commemorating 
the disastrous fires of the ^arly lS50»s. No one foresaw the destruc- 
tion by earthquake and fire, followed by, followed by repeated de- 
struct ion by, sinking of la-nd and tidal wave. The Phoenix was eventual 
iy made the symbol of. the Volunteers for Hope. Out of the ashes of 
the generation gap had arisen a reborn life: a new respect, understand 
ing, acceptance, and love of old for young and young for old. 
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San Francisco 

; ^ lO'A Low Frequency Deleted Version 
• * / ' 

The popular Mayor St; John and his city (^ouncilmen were well 
aware^of the tVu identities of the' city of San Francisco. The rich, 
cultured layer ^overlaid the deeper, problem-ridden layer that contained 
hippies, prostitutes, men, terror izers of merchants in Chinatown, union 
loaders of the dock laborers who lived high with their hands deep in 
the treasury. Perhaps there was a layer, the level of the deep crust, 
of earth beneath the city. Its identity was known only when it groaned 
or twitched, occasionally reminding the leaders of government. In 
city that it was there, and should be considered, too. But the other 
problems always seemed more pressing. . . . 

In J\ine that ye^r , the first earthquake came. More than half- 
way up the Richter scale, it was strong enough to cause a pi;ettx solid 
loss of life in the old buildings, those relics of rebuilding in 1906 
that had somehoW weathered urban renewal and "freeway right-of-way 
acquisition.. The Mayor hopped into his h'elicopter for the flight to 
Sacramento to seek state help. The Governor passed him in mid-air, a 
few miles apart, to inspect the damaged city. was ^ /^disaster 
area^' in the older sections, that was for sure. Oit to the , capital*, 
the Governor found the Mayor already in conf ^^i^ce^yith members of 
the Senate Committee on Urban Problems. The state government had set 
up this committee to with ^almost every ailment of .modern-day cities 

in the big state.' But npt really to ''deal" with them, for there w^re 

A' 

no easy answers or quick solutions to most of the problems. ?'Be aware*' 
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of .them would be. more of a correct attitude. 

* 

*'We need to know of your immediate plans, Mayor," stated a young 
senator who had been appointefd to this committee for his freshman 
^ term, since it was the least prestigious of all* The older, wiser 
Chairman suggested, 'Terhaps if we coordinate efforts from the start 
we will avoid the^iscal of overlapping programs. Mayor St. John 
looked around the group, answering, "I hope we have enough time for 
plans %o be made and carried out. ^ Right now, I am not worried about 
, fiscal overlapping or finances. Honorable Chairman. Now I am worried 
that the n'^xt earthquake may be the big one ^^^^^ad of an aftershock. 
I ajn here' to ask that you appoint some of your members to a joint 
committee, let us call it the Action Group, that will also have members 
from my city. When tnis group starts operat in^ ,- we 

/lans m^de.'^ ' ' . 

"I will volunteer," Senator Salliman, the young nan who asked the 
first question . Na-Ties of others of the Senate 'comrfit 
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•to help the Mayor were being jotted on the list when Governor Smedley 
burst into the room. "Just back from a look-see he announced . "Glad 
you are here, St. John. Wanted to tell you I am calliag i-n State 
Defense ^hief Palmer. Mayo^;, you are t6 be in complete charge of the 
whole S^f^T Francis CO Operation, with Palmer acting as liaison between 
you antf me;» He will be here for a briefing as soon as we get in touch 
with him down at the tracks in Santa Anita. Know he will want to have 
a meeti'ng with you boys right away." 

^ -Inwardly groaning, the Mayor accepted the inevitable. His new 
Action Group would be "hamstrung" at turn by the 'inept Palmer. But 
;:here was not time to grieve. "Tell t^almcr to come' 
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mee^.'^z r; ^'\\. to ry office in City Hall, Governor** I am taking 
l:.cbk .alors w uvt. volunteered to Sack in llic helicopter Witii 
•ne. We will l^ivi -ur Action Group assenibled by tiie time Palmer. liut 
teii hi*^ to 'got » !' -ip there, you hear?" 

The Actior Or^up met — all the hardest-working members of the city 
course il jumped at t^ie chance to work with the state senators. Not 
surprising, t'^e ^a^des t-working men also turned out to be the young- 
est ones. Tr.e Mayor looked around the group and guessed their average 
age was about t:.irty-six years at the most. The older councilmer. had 
said, "Call me if I can help," then le^t quietly to tend to their 
extensive business interests. But businesses and, and even eating^ 
were forgotten tnis group as they met in session around the clock. 
State Director PaJ.mer had arrived, but by the time he got there a 
great plans had already been r.ade and the machinery was already in 
operation to carry tr.em out. The important plans were of first, 
rapidly. For wnen Palmer and his two assistants arrived on the scene, 
enough, things De/^an to slow down and finally just bogged down com- 
pletel'y in quibbling by the latecomiers over petty details. The 
youngest ^ city oouncilm.an of the' group, Will ^Atkins , coughed nervouSlyT" 
up as inconspicuously as, .he -could and walked past the Mayor as if 
■^.e were ^:oteg to the restrooCi. 5^t ^^e rested his hand on the^by the 

/ 

Mayor and a shr^rt memo was left behind as he wentvthrough the door. 
"Have heard oy grapevine of serious trouble out at 'State Children* s 
Mental Hospital in foothills.. Am going to take a breather before I 
slug this SOB. Will see vVjhat is going on out. there and be' back in 
two hours • ^ ' * ' ' 

^ Hour and thirty later, doomsday arrived. In one sickening 
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shudder, accompanied by a groan of metal that rose to a shriek, with 
loud pops of shattering. City Hall was reduced to a dust-shrouded 
mound o'f rubble, all twelve floors of it. fiio Mayor's sui-le of rooms 
was anly the second floor. He had moved down there from the top 
level because he would be right above the ground floor police rooms i 
he were ever needed. A police helicopter overhead was about to land 
on the roof when the earthquake hit* They told later that the whole 
level of the block on which City Hall Wff3 .located and other blocks 
north of it seemed to drop suddenly about twenty feet. It was as if 
the first three floors disappeared, th^n the top nine collapsed all 
at once. ' « 

Atkins had been elected by the youth of San Francisco. The ^ 
charter had been revised the year before to allow two years younger 
than the previous limit of thirty.-two years to serve on the city ^ 
government. He had pitched his frankly at the ygung. The eighteen- 
year-olds had been delighted at finally getting to vote. Now they ^ 
could showman approved legal voice to make their disenchantment with 
the establishment. Using an unorthodox slogan, "You can just barely 
just barely over,*' Atkins been victorious on his first try^ And 

he had not let the kids down either. From the first day in office, 
he was their spokesman to the city fathers. His office .door was 
always open, and somehow he was always there to hand out the beer to 
whatever groups came,' and l>i,§,teii..^to^their ddeas or their grievances. 
He, *'G€t together, decide, appoint a group. Then come to see me. 
There are not enough in the 4^7 for'me to see individuals. So have 
your meeN:ings. at the ferass roots, thresh out some of the problems 
and then me the,** And it worked. Than be had, ever hoped. There 
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was a noticeable lessening of r-^ots, senseless, grudge fights and 
suci; t!ie cj.Lv. lie \ui(\ tii»*ir confidence- r)n tliat d<]y in June. He 
would need it more than lie over dreamed. 

One of the police helicopters that was oyer the city when iti^^ 
happened found Atkins pretty quickly, thanks to citizen band radi6s 
that require no central transmitting station, for none was left. 
While one cf t;.e policemen went behind the helicopter and vomited 
quietly because of what he Mad seen from above, the other ran to 
Atkins, ashen-faced, almost i-n hysterics. ^'Thank God, yr/i are alive, 
Coup.cilman. You are the man-on-the-spot now. Y^u aro^he Mayor, 
the St;ate Civil Director and , the, Pol ice" Gheif all together. VThat 
do we do" c/rs t?'* 

Almost complete destrucrion--almo%t total disas ter--what does 
anyone in authority do f irst?^ He forgets about his own loved ones; 
he does not even tnink of them one lest all resolve compietely. 

Atkins left on ahe helicopter to see where he could" establish 
some- sort of temporary headquarters. They flew high to get a total 
.picture at first; f^om altitude the destruction seemed, with unending 
j^£>^\xK>\^ where bv^cjin^s , once stood. Atkins was .surprised tKere . 
was no ,smoRe. The 1906 ^disaster had triggered fires almost from the 
start, but the laws had been rewritten since then and building codes' 

i 

erforced %o that, shut-off valves were qa any e'quipment that might 
cause fires after an earthquake. He could see more water than- he 
expected. The. whole level of the peninsula must have dropped, with 
sinking 3till going on.^^/A^ershocks would probably mal^e' it worse* 
he guessed. The area frojpxVhere Fisherman's have been^ down the 



whole dock area of t^e side, was onlyV^^j. In the distance he , 
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could see a lake spreading down the Santa Clara Valley. The bay V 
bridge had dropped, the middle spans gone trom view. Only smudge 
in the water showed where the Naval Station Island once was. On 
around towards the Golden Gate--that bridge was gone, too-^with 
tidal waves rushing into the bay from beyond the Presidio. The land 
seemed a little higher than he remembered on the Pacific side^ like 
the peninBula had been tilted toward the bay. They turned down the 
west coast and he wondered wHat had to the animals at the zoo on 
the west side, making another mental note to find out and deal with 
that problem, too. The parks were the obvious gathering spotjs for 
survivors. iJestruction seemed complete over the whole peninsula' 
as rar as he ^^ould see back Daly City and from the Santa Cruz 
Mountains to .the bay^ The radio in the helicopter reported some 
university professor xipwn at USC 'had measured the quake at ali<|^s1f==^ 
•nine on the scale. 

Helda led the group, laden with their dishes and pans, down 
from the old buildings of the commune in the mountaia^ valley . Afil 
the food they had was into the old farm wagon they pulled. They 
might have gone part of the way^ in the van, but the roadbed would 
soon have been impassible', so they loaded the wagon and pulled it 
down from the valley. They ^J^y would be needed. Helda had learned 
to boss a kitchen crew to turn out quantities of food for an un- 
predictable number of persons • Had learned to stretch ine-xpensive 
ground beef by adding rice or noodles until it would feed twice the 
expected number.. Th^ men in the commur^e had learned to use, to 
build something -out of almost nothing. They all believed they would 
be useful. It was now time to drop back into the they had dropped 
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out oi^ a lew y^^ars back, Th^ skills the had learned the hatd way 
were all they had to offer. ^ And pot were left behind* Clear-headed, 
the 4roup (and dozens , hundreds even, of groups just like them) 
approached the wreckage of the city* and made their way to the* 
Governor Smedley had set up a Disaster Committee from ^mong the 
renaining Senate members* Why is it always the first step of bureau- 
cratic rovernment to establish a committee, that strange entity 
/ 

tnat talks nucl. '.ut accomplishes little, wondered Atkins* He realized 

lhal the new cominittee must be utilized in a cooperative fashion,. 

lest they become an obstacle to progress* Most of the operations, 

the actual work in the city ruins, was now being administered by the 

Arred Forces. Generals of Army, Air, Marines, Reserves and National 

Guard were in charge, along with -an ^dmiral of the Navy. Work was 

the only operation a after the earthquake. Aftershocks kept 

otrier from occurring* Atlkins'had formed an interim city government 

efforts* Tne surviving of San Francisco seemed united in following 

Atkins', according to the few living councilmen, most of them the 

older -^ten, who had come to his te^nporary headquarters in John Park. 

Here he coordinated the operations of ,a mass of volunteers, including 

« 

the young people like Helda* They fed survivors who were' not injured 
or slightly so, then passed them back the peninsula from park. to 
par< '-.o evacuate tliem completely from this area- of California* Most' 
of tii^ voung people had heard they were 'needed on theJLr-, trans is tor 
radios and had walked in from miles away, bringing simple things, 
items, and usable skills. Mayor Atkins h^d .issued an to the guard 
cordoning off the peninsula to' take these young volunteers to an 
officer for questioning*. If they out all right and seemed sincere 



in tneir wish to help, th6 were to be passed into the area. 



The young people became meinbers of a group that worked, took 

J' . 

instructions, worked some more, followed orders immediately, then 
continued to work more, seemingly inexhaustible • The , "Volunteers 
for Hope,*' came from among their ranks. No one would take individual 
credit.. Arm appeared one- day.with the letters '^V-Hope" on them. 
No older person was given one except those directly in charge of 
the group. Those in charge were a few of the younger senators 
from the Governor^'s DisasXer Committee , those cooperative with Mayor 
Atkins and willing to follow hie, leadership. Also in charge were a 
few young police officers who had been aloft in the helicopters and 
survived as the sole remaining law men. One of 'these men had bpen ^ 
promoted quickly to Police Chief, with others becoming Captains and \ 
Lieutenants* All were part of the interim city government, where 
they came to respect their nfew young mayor who worked so hard and 
long. In turrl, Atkins found these policemen to be calm and efficient 
and he -decided to make some of them a part of whatever survived or 
grew new JErom the disaster. 

The interim city government met and.dr^w up plans of action. 

-.The volunteers worked to c^ry out these plans. The only time there 
Ha's even mild grumbling and ^issention was when they heard a rumo/ 

• the interim .government was considering rebuilding the city in the 
same. "Have they flipped completely?" asked the young people. '-VDo 
they not get the message after two?" wondered Helda. But the work 
was for them to do, not the "dec^-slon making-, so they worked on. • - 

They knew that Atkins was their man and Atkins was in change and 
would let them know when it was time to express their opinions. 
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On the seal of the city of San Franc i"5"CiJ"whlctr~axisted~lJ^STW^^ 

tko years' and 1^74, there was pictured the Phoenix, the Egyptian 

syinhol ol iimnoi la 1 i Ly » The hird rises from ashes on the seal, 
♦ 

oinnnnuoj .iL i nv, t hr <l is^ls trou's fires of the (Mrly USOO's. No one 
then foresaw the destruction by earthquake and fire, followed by 
rebuilding, followed by repeated destruction by earthquake, sinking 
of land and wave. The Phoenix was eventually made the symbol of 
the Volunteers for Hope, Out of the afehes of the gap had arisen a 
reborn life: a new respect, unde-rstanding, acceptance, and love 
of old for young and' young for old. 
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The popular Mayor St. John and his city councilmen were well 
aware of two identities of San Francisco. The rich, cultured 
layer overlaid deeper, problem-ridden layer that contained hippies, 
prostitutes, junkies, con men, terrori^ers of small merchants in 
Chinatown, union leaders dock laborers who lived high with their 
hands deep in the .treasury . Perhaps there was a third ^ayer , the 
leve-l^^^ tfee— deep-crttstr-eartn beneath the^cdty. Its identity was 
kfiown only when it groaned or twitched, occasionally reminding the 
leaders government in the city was there, and should considered, 
too. But the other problems always seemed more pressing. 

In June that year,- the first—earthquake came. More than half- 
way upL_tli£— Richter scale', was strong enough to caus^ pretty solid 
Los'^ of.- life in the old buildings, those relics rebuilding in 1906 
had somehow weathered urban renewal and freeway right-of-way- ac- 
lOjisitlon^g^^Mayor hopped into his helicopter for the flight to 



Sacramento to seek stafe-'Help. " The Governor passed him mid-air, - 
"a^few- miles apart", while flying to inspect the damaged. It a 
'disaster area'' ihvolder sections, that for sure. , On return to 

. ^ ■ \ ■ 

ca|>:^l, the Governor found Mayor alread^r conference with members 
of the Senate Committee on Urban Problems. The ^ta^e government 
had set up this committee to deal with almost every ailment of 
modern-day cities big state. ^But not really ''deaP' with them, for 
there were no easy answers 'or quick solutions to most nroblf^ms*. 
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**Bo- awarc*" oi l\\cm would bo more of- a correct attitude. 

"Wo iieod to know t)f your i-nunediate plans, Mayor^' slatod younj;, 
senator who been appointed *to this committee for his freshman temr,- — 
since it least prestigious of all. The older, wiser Chairman ' - 
suggested, "Perhaps if we coordinate our efforts from the start w<^ 
will avoid the fiscal waste of overlapping programs." Mayor St. John 
looked around ^'gr^^up , answering, "I hope We have enough, time f*or plans 
be made and carried out. Right now, I am not worried about fiscal 
overlapping or finances. Honorable Chairman. Now I am worried that 
the next earthquake may big one instead an *af tersliock. I am here 
ask that you appoint 5ome of your members a j oint 'committee, lot us 
y call the Action Group, that will also have members from my city 
council." When this group starts operating, we can have some plans 
made." • . . - 

"I will volunteer," said Senator Salliman, young man who asked 
the first question. Names/ of others Senate committee who wanted 
to h*Qlp tlie Mayor were being jotted the list when Governor Smedley 
burst into the room. "Just back from a look-see," announced. "Glad 
" you are here^, St. John. Wanted to tell you I am calling in State 
Civil Defense Chief Palmer. Mayor, you are to be in complete charge 
the whole San B'raneisco operation , with Palmer acting as liaison 
between you me. He will here for briefing as soon as we get in 
touch him down at tracks in Santa 'Anita. - Know. he will want have a 
meeting with you boys rightv^way." 

Inwardly groaning, the Mayor accepted inevitable." His new 
Action Group would" be "hamstrung" at every^'turn by inept Palmer. iWt 
there was not time to' grieve. "Tell Palmer to come directly to the 



meeting room next to my office in City Hall, Governor. I am taking 

these senators who have volunteered to go back the helicopter with 

me. We will have our Action Group' assembled by the time Palmer 

arrives. But tell^him get the hell up there fast, you here?'* 

The Action Group met — all the hardest-working members the city 

council jumped at chance to work the state senators* Not surprising, 

the hardest-working men also turned out youngest ones* The Mayor 

looked around the group and guessed their average age was about 

thirty-Bix years at the most. Older councilmen had saidj "Call me 

if I can help," then left quie^tly to tend to their extensive business 

interests. But businesses families, and* even eating, forgotten by 

this group as they met session around the clock, ^tate Directjor 

Palmer had arrived, but l/y time he got there great many plans had 

already been made and the machinery already operation carry them out.' 

The j^pportant plans were taken care first, rapidly. When Palmer and 

his t.wo assistants arrived the scene, sure enough, things began to 

slow down and f inalLy^'^just bogged down completely quibbling by the 

three latecomers over petty, unnecessary details. The youngest 

councilman of the group. Will Atkin^s, coughed nervously^ got'up as 

* inconspicuously as he could and walked past Mayor as if he we're going 

to the restroom. But he rested his hand\on table by the Mayor and a 

short memo was left behind as he went through the door.. "Have heard 

by grapevine serious trouble out at State Children's Mental Hospital 

foothills. Am going to take a breather before I slug this SOB. Will 

see what is going out there back in t\/o hours^" ^ ^ 

* » * 

Hbur thirty minutes later ^ doomsday arrived. In one sickening 
shudder, accompanied by a groan of metal rose to a* shriek, with 



pops of glass shattering, City Hall reduced to dust-*shrouded mound 
of rubble, all twelve floors it. The Mayor's suite of rooms was 
on the second floor. He had moved down there from the top level ^ 
be cause* he would be right above the ground floor police rooms i^i 
he ever needed. ' A police helicopter overhead was about to land 
the roof when the earthquake hit. They told later that whole surface 
level of the block on which City Hall was located and other blocks 
north of it seemed to drop suddenly about twenty feet. Wa-s as if 
first three flogrs disappeared, then the top nine collapse^^^l at 
once. ' . • 

Atkins had been elected by the youth of San Fcancisco. The 
charter been revised th^ year befo;:^ to allow citizens two years 
younger than^ the previous limit of ^ thirty-two years serve the city ' 
government: He had pitched his campaign frankly at the young. The 
eighteen-year-olds been delighted at finally getting to vote. Now 
could sliow an approved leg^l voice to make known disenchantment 
with the estabXLsiiment. Using an unorthodox slogan, "You can jus^t 
barely trust someone just barely over thirty," Atkins been victorious 
on his first try. He had not let the Icids down either. From- first 
day in office, he was spokesman to 'city fathers. His office door 

was always open, and somehow he always there to hand out the beer to 

' ^> 

whatever groups >came, listen to >their ideas .or grievances. He^^ 
announced /'Get together, decide, appoint group. Then come to §ee 
me. There are not enough minutes in^day for me t"^ see *indivlduals 
So have your meetings at the^ grass roots, thresh out some the problems 
and then ^Dring me rest." And it worked^-. ^ Better than he f?ad ever 
hoped. There was a noticeable lessening of riots, senseless vandalism, 
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.grudge fights and such throughout the. He their confidence on 
l^hat day in June. Would need it more than he eVer dreamed. 

One of police helicopters over the city when happened found 
Atkins pretty quickly , thanks citizen band radios require no central 
' transmitting station, none was left. While one of the policemen 
went behind the helicopter vomited quietly because of what had seen 
from above, the other ran to Atkins ashen-faced , almost hyBterics. 
*'Thank God, you are alive,* Councilman. You are man spot now. You 
are the Mayor, State Civil Defense Director, Police Chief all 
rolled together,. What do we do first?" 

. Almost Complete destruction--almost total disaster — what does 
anyone in authority do first? He forgets about his own loved ones; 
he does not' even think of them" one moment •lest all resolve dis-^ 
, integrate completely. .-^^ 

Atkins left on the helicopter see .where could establish some 
sort of temporary headquarters^ They flew high toTget total picture 
at fi^st; from Jo^ altitude destruction seemed u /real , with ^urveltdiri 
blocks of ifubble where buildings once st^Loduu^Jt^kins w^s-^surprised 
there no smoke. The 1906 disaster had triggered fires almost from 
the start. But laws had 'been rewritten since^^dten and building 
codes enforced so 'shut-off valve^"'''were standard any equipment that 
might cause f ire§ ,a£ter , an earthquake.^ He could see more water 
than he expected. The whole level of the pehinsula must have dropped, 
t sinking still going on. Aftershocks would probably make worse^, ^ 
guessed. The area where Jisherman* s Wha^f sliould have been, down 
^ the whole dock area of dhe east-side, was only water. ' The' distance 
he q:ould see a vast lake 8{)reading down the Santa Clara Valley. 
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The bay !)ridge dropped, the middle spans gone view. Only a smudge ' 
in the water sliowed whore the Naval Station Island o\\co. On around 
towards life OoldcMi (;atc--Lhal bridge was goiio , too^-wilh tichii waves 
rush inj; into Iho bay from beyond the Presidio, The land seemed a 
Id t tie higher than he remembered on the Pacific side, like the 
peninsula been tilted inl-and toward the bay. They turned d'own west . 
coast and he wand^]?ed what had happened to animals at< the zoo o^'^.y^ 

the west-^ide, making another mental note to find but and dea/l/ith 

* - ' ' ' ' * ' J 

that problem, too. Parks were the obvious gathering .spots survivors, 
. » 

Destruction seemed complete over .whole peninsula as ' f^r ^ls -could ^ 
see back past Daly. Gity and from the .Santa Cru25 Mbun'tatns to the bay. 
The radio the helicopter reported some university professor down at 
use had .measured the quake at almost^ nine on, the scale. 

Ilelda led group, laden with their dishes pans, down 'from ol0 
buildings of commune mountain valley. /All the food had was pi-^<i 
.into the old* farm wagon pulled,. They mighx_have gone part of way in 
the van^ byt the roadlped would soon have 'been impassible, so they 
loaded the wagon and pulled it down from the valley. They kr|t5W would'^ 
be needed. Ilelda had leai^-n^ed to boss a kitchen crew to turn, out 
quantities food an unpred ictable number of persons. She had learned' 
to Stretch inexpensive ground beef by adding rice or poodles until 
it would feed tv/ice expected number. The men in the commune had 
learned to use tools, to build^, something out almost nothing. All 
believed they would useful. It was now time drop back into world * 
they^^d dipped out of a few years back. The skills learned the 
hard way were all thej to offer. Drugs p(z/t left behind. Cleat- 
beaded, the group (and dozens , hundreds even, of groups just lik^^ 
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them) approached th«e wreckage of the city made their way to the parks 

J Governor Smedley had set up a Disaster Committee .from among the 
I e ii ial nin > ^ S en at f* > rr t f ?nh c rs , — Vfhy is - always the first step '<!tf bureau - 



era tic goverrvnenu zo establish a COmmlttes, Luac strange -enitiy tliai: 



talks much but accomplishes iitrre, wondered Atkins. Realized the 

new- committee must utilized a cooperative fashion, lest become an 

obstacle to progress. Most the operations, actual work in the ruins, 

was now being administered by the Armed Forces, j Generals of Army, 

Air Force, Marines, Reserves, National Guard were charge, along with 

« 

an Admiral of Navy. Rescue work was s-till the only operation, a 
week after the eatthquake. Aftershocks kept any other activity from 
occurring. Atkins formed an interim government of sorts. The 
"^5arvivin§ citizens of San' Fifancisco seemed united following Atkin^' 
leadership, according to the few living councilmen, most of them ^ 
the older men, who come to his temporary headquarters in John McLaren 
Park. Here he coordinated operations of a mass volunteers, inctuding 
the young people like Helda. Fed survivors' who not injured or 
slightly so, then passed them back along peninsula park to park to 
evacuate them completely this area of California* Most of- young 
people beard they were needed on transistor radios and had walked 



in from mil^s away, bringii^g simple things, ^nsible items, usable 
skills. -Mayor Atkins had issued an order the guard cordoning off 
the peninsula to take these young volunteers to an officer question- 
ing. If tl^rey checked oxit all right and seemed sincere their wish ' - 
to help, they were passed into the area. ' 

The, young people became members of a gcoup worked , took in-; 
structions, worked some more, follo'-jed orders immediately, then 
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conimued w.rk nore, seemingly inexhaus tible. The naine ; "Volunteers 
for Hope", came frox. amonft their ranks. No one would take Individual 




older persofi was eivp>n nno c-v^o^r •■"rcc h->- -^-i 

— ■ • — r — = .1 . - tx,r. , r ,,, r: , sp d i rm^ti.; . Lnarge tn e giuup. 



Corr.T.ittee, those especially cooperative with Mayor Atkins and 
willing follow his leadersnip. Also in dnarge were few young police . 
oi:icers wr.o nad been aloft helicdpters and survived as the sole 
, .re-aming law r.en. One of t.^ese :nen had been- promoted quickly to 
pMice chief, witr. ethers beco:r.ing. captains and 'lieutenants. All 
were part of interir. government, where\hey cane to respect^ only 
one trait a nur.an, courage, which rneant abiiity to work until you 
^were tired eroagh to drop and thenkeep on working, to take hold in 
wu.tever unpleasant situation and do job without co:.plaint. Respect 
V Tiutual admiration grevr and blossomed the policemen swore that 

Volunteers Hope group would be a permanent part whatever survived 
or grew new from the disaster.' > , ~ 

The iPiterim government met and drew up plans action. . The 
. voluat^ferfe worked to carry out these plans. Only time there everi 

mi,ld grumbling and dissentior. w^s when ' they heard rumor interim • X 
•governmeat considering rebuilding in same location. "Have-'f lipped 
..completely?" asked the "young people. "Do they not get "the message' 
-~ after two earthquakes ?•■' wondered HelcTa. But the work'for them- do, 

not tl.e decision makirig^ so worked on. They knew that Atkins was 
• man and Atkins in charge would let them know when time express their 
'"opinions.' ♦ / 

Seal of the city of San'.Franclsco which existed between the 
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years 1:860 and 1974, there wa's pictured the Phoenix, Egyptian symbol 
immortality. The bird. rises from ashes on the seal, commemorating 
thu diGgptroTiiT Htqu of cayly I85t)^g, Ko uau then lOresaw Llie 



desLiuct.i.011 by naiLliquaRe lire, fe)ll6V;6d by rebuil d ing,- followed 



by it-peaLBd desiruction by e^rrhqu^k^ , sinking of land and tidal 

wave, ^be Phoeni^x was eventually made the symbol of the Volunteers 
for Hope. Out the ashes the generation gap had arisen re'Born life: / 
a new respect; understanding, accep'^^ce , ind love old for 
and young for old. 



. ^ . - young 
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h of the city of San Francisco, The rich, cultured layer overlaid 

th^ deeper, problem-ridden layer that contained hippies, prostitutes, 

junki'es, con, terrorizers '*©f small merchants in Chinatown, ynion 

leaders of the dock laborers who lived high with their hands deep' 

in the treasury. Perhaps there was a third layer, the level of ' *' 

the deep crusH of earth beneath the city. Tts identity was ^nown 

only when "it groaned twitched, occasionally reminding the leaders 

of government in the city that it was there, and should be considered 

too. The other problems always seemed^ more pressing. 

In June that y.ear , the first, more than halfway the Richter 

scale, it was strong to cause a pretty solid loss of life in the 

old, those relics of rebuilding in 1906 that had somehow weathered 

urban renewal and freeway right-of-way ' acquisition. The Mayor 

hopped heljLtopter f-or the flight tiO Sacrame;jto to seek state help* 

The Governor passed him in mid -air, a miles apart', while flying to 

'inspect the damaged city. It was a "disaster" in the older sections, 

that was for sure. On return to the capital, the Governor the Mayor 

• " * 

already in conference with members of the Committee on Urban. - The 
'state government had ^et committee to deal with every ailment of ^ 
modern-day c'itiTes in the big state. But not really ta *-kieal" with, , 
for there were easy answers or quick solutions to of the. "Be 
aware" of them be more of a correct attitude. 
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"Need to of your immediate plaAs , Mayor," stated, a young senator 
who had been appointed to this committee for freshman term, since it 
was t:he least Trre-8i:igioue trf- trttv — Th e o ld er , wiser Chairman r uggeste4-r 
"^eTTi apS^ " ti we c oordiaate oar ef^roilb Iioiii biai-L we will avoid 



the fiscal waste of xive 



:. John looked 



around the group, answering, hope we time for plans to be made 
and carried out. Now, worried about fiscal overlapping or finances. 
Honorable Chairman. Now am worried that the next earthquake may be 
the big one instead of an aftershock. I am here to ask that -you 
appoint of to a joint committee, le^ us call it the Action Group, 
that will have from my city council. When this group statts operating, 
we can have some plans." 

^niill volunteer said Senaltor Salliman, the man who asked the 
first question. Names of othersVof the Senate, committee wanted to 
help the Mayor were being jotted on the list Smedley burst into the 
room. **Back from a looTc-see,** he announced. "Glad you are, St. John. 
Wanted to you am calling in State Civil Defense Chief. You to be in 
complete charge of the whole San, with acting as liaison between you 
and me. He be here for a briefing as soon we get in touch with ivim 
down at the tracks in Santa Anita. Know he will want tq^ave a J 
meeting with boys right away.'" 

^ J) Ii:iwardly groaning, the Mayor' afccepted the inevitable. .His new 
Action would be "hamstrung" at every turn the inept Palmer. But was 
not ^time to grieve. ^ "Tell Palmer to^ directly to the meeting room 
next to my office in City. Taking these senators who have volunteered 
to go in the with me. Will have our Group assembled by the Palmer 
arrives. But tell htm to get the hell fast, ySlkhear?" 
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The Action Group met — the hardest-working of the city council 
\ j^imped at t+ie chance to work the state* Not surpris ing^, -^the hardest- 

— .working men to, be the youn gest nn?s, Thfi Mayor InokpH Amxxnd ^ r ^rK3 

g upR S p f l rhrjr .- i vf>rn^^r agp v ^ is about thirty - six year s at^tFicT "TUg " " — ^ 

to tend to their extensive- business interests. But businesses and 

f 

'families, and eating, were forgotten by this group they' met in session 
the clock. State Director Palmer had arrived, but the "time he got 
there a great many had already been made and the machinery was, in 
operation to carry. The important plans were taken care of, rapidly. 
For Palmer and two assistants arrived on the scene, sure, .things 
began to slow dowp and finally just bogged down completely in quibbling 
by the three latecomers petty, unnecessary details. The youngest 
City councilman of the. Will Atkins, coughed, nervous ly , got up as 
inconspicuously as he and walked past the Mayor as if he were going 
to the restroom. But he rested hand on the table the Mayor and<> a 
short memo was left behind as he went .through the door. "Heard by 
grapevine of serious trouble out at State Children's Mental Hospital 
in foothills. Am goijig to a breather before I slug this" SOB. Will 
sec is going on and be in two hours." ' 
^ Hour and t'hirty minOtes later , ^ dopmsday. In one sickening 

shudder, accompanied \iy a groan of metal that rose to a shriek, with 
. loud pops of glass .shattering. City was reduced to a dust-shrouded 
mound of rubble, all twelve vfloors of it. The Mayor's suite o^ 
rooms was on the second floor. He had moved down there from tbs top 
level because he wpuld be right above the ground jRr^or police rooms 
if he were ever needed. A police helicopter dverhead was about to 



Licopter dverhead 
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land on the roof when the hit. They told later that .the whole^ 
surface of the block on whic}\City* Hall was located and, other blocks 
north- bf it seemed to drop suddenly about. twenty feet. It was as 



the I^itSt thr ee f t oo r s dlBapp^ai^d, th i ^ typ nine c o lla p^^d-a-Hr-at- 



once. ^ ' 

Had been elected ^by , the youth of San. The charter had been 
revised*the year .before to allow citizens two years younger than 

r 

the previous limit of thirty-two* to serve on the city government. 
He had pitched his campaign frankly at the. ^ The eighteen-year-old^ 
had^ been delighted at finally getting to' vote. Now they show an 
approved legal voice to 'known their disenchantment with the establish- 
ment. Using an unorthodox slogan, "You can just barely trust some- 
one just barely over thirty," had been victorious on his first try. 
And he had not let the kids down- either. From the first day in, he 
was their spokesman tg the city fathers. His door was always, open, 
and somehow he was a-lways there to hand out the beer to whatever 
groups, and listen to their ideas or their grievances. He announced, 

w w^^^ w.-^^ , — — J r ~ o- — r - ----- 

not minutes in the day->for me to individuals. Your meetings at the 
gra£-s roots,' thresh of the problems and then brin^ me the rest." 
And it'worked. Better than he had hoped. There was " a noticeable' 
lessening of riots, senseless vandalism, grudge fights and sucli 
throughout the city. He had their confidence on that in"^une. He 
would .need it more than he fever dreamed. 

* One of the he'licopters tihat was over the ^city when it happenec^ 

found pretty quickly^, thanks to citizen band radioes that require 

\ 

no central transmitting\'^Xation, for none was left^ While one of the 
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policemen went the helicopter arid vomited quietly because of what *he 
had seen from above, the ran to, ashon-fgced, almost in hysterics. 
'*Thank God, you are alive, 'Councilman. You are the on Lhe s^ot now* 



Comple^te destruction — total disa§ter-^what does anyone in authority 

do?^ He forgets about own loved^ ones; he does not even think of them 

•* ♦ 

one moment lest all resolve ^dis integrate completely. ' / 

" Atkins left on the helicopter to see where he could establish' 
some so.rL oi Luiupuidiy ifeauquai tei s . They flew high to get a total 
picture; from low altitude the seemed unreal, with unending blocks of ' 



rubble buildings stood. Atkins was 3urpsi:ised there was no smoke. The 
1906 disaster had triggered fires almost' from the start, but the laws 
had rewritten -s ince then and building codes enforced so that shut-off 
valves -were standard on any equipment that might cause fires after an. 

He could see more thati he expected. The whole ^leuel of the must 

^- 

dropped with sinking'still goin^ on. A-ftershocks would probably 

^ : f 

' make it wqrs^, ^ he , gue^ed . The from where P^isheroian ' s Wharf should, 
down the dotk area of the east, was only water. In the distapce { 
he see a vast lake spreading the Santa Clara. * The bay brid'ge had ^ ' 
dropped, the middle spans gone from view. Only a smudge in the showed 
where ^the Naval Station Island was. On around Awards the Golden 
Gate--that bridge was gon^, too — with tid^il waves rushiag into the 

^ from beyondo the Presidio. jKe land seemed a little higher than he 
.remembered on the Pacific, like -the peninsula had tilted inland toward 
\he bay. They turned down the west coast and he wondereci what had 
happened .to the animals at the zoo on the west side, making another • 
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mental note to find out and deal with that problem. The parks were 
the obvious gathering spots for •survivors. Seemed cdmplete the 
penin8uTa~f ar as he could see^back past Vaiy uity ana_ .from_the_Siiiita L 



Cuuz Mountains to the bay. The radio, in the reported some university 



p?:ofessor at USC had .;neasured the 'quake at almost nine on the scale. 

Led tSjie^ laden with their dishes and pans ^ "kown from the old of 
the commune in the mountain valley. The food they had was piled into 
the» old farm wagon they pulled. They might have of the way 'in the 
van, but the roadbed would soon beei/ impassible, so they loaded the * 

wagon and pulled it down from the/^ They knew they would be needed. 

\ ' ' ' 

Had learned to boss a Kitchen crew to quantities of food for un- 
• i * 

predictable number of persons. She had learned to stretch inexpe^nsive 

ground beef by adding rice noodles until it would feed twice the 

expi^cted number. The men in the commune , had to use too^ls , to build 

spme thing out of almost nothing.' They all believed they would be' 

'useful. ^ It was ^now to drop back into the world they had out of* a 

\^years back. The skills they had learned the hard were they had to 

offer. Drugs and pot were. Clear-headed , 'the group (and dozens, 

hundreds, of groups" just like them) approached the wreckage of the 

« 

city and made their to the parks 1 

Smedley had set up a 'Disaster from among the remaining^.? Why 

is *it the first step of bureaucratic government to establish a, that 

strange entity that t-'^lks mucli but accomplishes ^little, wondered 

Atrkins. He realized that the must be' utilized in >a cooperative 

fashion, lest they become an obstacle to progress. Most of the 

' * 

operations, the actual work in the city ruins, was now being ad- 
mitiisteted the Armed Forces. Geherals of Army,. Air Forte, Marines, 

■r' 
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Reserves and National Guard were in charge, along with an Admiral 
of the Navy. Rescue work was still the operation^ a week -after the 
earthquake. Aftershocks kept any- other activity from' occurring. H/iH 



formed- art fnrorimVitv '^overnTnenT of ^^r^fi, rhn <^iinn'^n"n^"^lLlzcLi 



_ of S a n Jranc isco & ee med u nite d'in foll nwln^ A ^ V ^^ c^ 'ig^ orsh 



according tio the few living- councilr^en, m9st of them the older men, 
who hcK^ to his temporary headquarters in John McLaren. Here he 
coordinated the operations of a mass of volunteers, including the 
young people. They fed survivors were not injured br slightly. 
Then pag^sed them along the peninsula frpm park to park to evacuate 
them, from this of^ California. Most of the young people had' heard 
they were needed on their transistor Nradios^^d had walked in from 
)^iles away, bringing simple things, sensible items, and usable skills 
Had issued order to the guard" cordoning off ^the to take these volun- 
teers to an officer for questioning. If they checked out all and 
sincere in their wish to help, they were to be the area. 

The young became members of, a group that worked, took instruc-- 
tions, worked some^more, f olldX^e^C'ord'ers immediately, then continued 
^to»work, seemingly .InexhaAd^ible. The name, "Volunteers fir Hope," 
came from among th€fir .ranks/ One take individual credit. Arm bands 
appeared d^y^th'the letters "^Mie^ on them. No older person was' 
'giveryo'ne except dire^cMy'in charge of ttie group. In charge were a 
^.^.9f th^ younger sena^ots from the Governor's Disaster Committee. 
Those especially cooperative with May(»r Atkins and willing to follow 
his leadership. Also in ^charge were a few young po^lice officers, 
who liad been aloft in the , helicopters -and survived as the sole re- 
maining \^\f men^ of these had been promoted quickly to chief, with 
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othegfs becoming' captains and lieutenajr6s . A^ll were part of' the ^ 
interim city government, where tho^ came to thejLr -new yoiung .mayor who 



worked ha rd and loiiu, In^turr^y -fpTrnd tu be calm and"^ef f iclent a n<OLs_ 



aeciaed to maKe .some ot tnem ef part ot the tor Hope. ^-^^a^^ previous 



resentment between the ''long-hairs", and"' the V^mgs^ ^ disappeared" if it' ^ 




had never existed. The serious job them them all only, trait in a 

'human, courage, meant the ability to work until were tired to drob 

and then, keep' OQ working. To 1;ake hold in unpleasant situation and 

i 

do the job without complaint. Respect and -mutual admiration grew- / 
and blosst^med and tHe policemen swore that the for Hope group would 
be a permanent part of whatever survived or grew from the disaster. 

The interim ^city government and drew plans of action. The to 
carry- out plans. The only time was even mild^ grumbling and dissen-o 
tion was when they "a run\6r the was considering rebuilding the city* in 
the same ..location. "Have they "flipped completely?** asked the young. 

A 

"They not get the message after earthquakes?" wqndered Helda. The 
work was' for them to do, the decision making, theyNi^n. They knew 
that Atkins was their man and Atkins was in and would 4et them it 
was time to express their opinions. ' - 

On the seaL.^of the city of San Francisco which existed between 
'• the years I860, and 1974, was pictured the Phoenix, the Egyptian 
syiihol of immortality,. The bird rises from ashes on the seal, com^ 
membr^ting th6 disastfpus of the early 185G*s. No one foresaw the 
destruc'^ion and fire, by, followed repeated destruction, by earthquake,/ 

^^inking of land-and tidal wave. The Fhoenix i/as eventually made the \' 

,\ V . / . ^ • . » - 

* " ^ ' *' 

Symbol of the Vglurvteers for. Out of the ashes of tl^e generation 

gap .had arisen a reborn -^life ; a new respect, under^tand,ing, accept** 

ance', *and love of old* for and young for. - ^ 
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Tjig-fto fiular Mayor St:> ■T ohn aa^^ ^^^'^.,^^^y_ <"^^nnrnmfin were aware 



of the two identities of the city of San Francisco. The^rich, layer 

the, layer that contained hippies, prostitutes, junkies,; con men^ 

terrorizers of small merchants in Chinatown, union of the dock who 

lived high with their hands deep in the treasury. Perhaps there was 

a layer, the level of the crust of earth beneath "the city.* ^ Its was 

known only when it groan<id or ^ occasionallyremindiiig the of govern- 

ment in the city thajt it; was there, and be considered, -too. But 

the other problems 'always seemed more pressing. 

' In June t^hat year, the first earthquake came. More than yp. the 
/ * . - 

Richter scale, it waa enough to a pretty I9SS of in the <^d buildings, 

those relic&^ of rebuilding in that had weathered renewal and freeway 

y 

right-of-way acquisition. The Mayor hoppeji into his helicopter for « 
the flight' to S-acramento to seek state help. The Governor parsed 
him in mid-air, a few iniles apart, while 'flying 1;o ins'pect the damaged 
'^disaste 

sure. On retiArn to the capital,' the Governor found the Mayor already 
i \ 

in with members of the Senate Committee on Urban Prdblems. The state 
government had set up this committee to with almost every ailment of 
citi^^s in the big state. But not to with them, for there were no 
easy answers or quick solutions to most of the problems^. ^ Be of them 
.;|/Ould be more of a attitude. , ^ 

'*We need to know of your immediate plans. Mayor," a young senatcjr 
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city. It. was a '^disaster area'* in the older sections, that was for 
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who had been to this ~ committee for his freshman, it was the prestigiousA 
of all. The ulder, Chairman suggested, "Perhaps iJF we our efforts 
from the start we will avoid the of programs."' Mayor St. John looked' 
around the group, answering,' "I hope we have enough time for plans' 
to be made and out-. Right now, I am not worried about fiscal over- 
lapping or finances. Chairman. Now I am worried that the earthqaake 
may be the big one of .an. I am here to that you appoint some of your 
members to a committee — let it the Action Group— that will also have 

» 

members from city council. When this group start^s operating, we can 
have some plans made." 

"I will volunteer/* *aaid Salliman,. the young man who asked the 
first question. . N^es -of others of the Senate coiTunittee who wanted 
to help^the Mayor were being jotted on the when Governor Smedley, 
Uurst into the room. "Ju&t back from a look-see ^e^announced . »'Glad 
ypu are here, St. John. Wanted to tell you am calling in State Civil 
Chief Palmer. Mayor, you are to be in complete charge bf the whole 
San Francisco operation, with Palm'=^r acting as between you and me: 
He^will he here for a brief ing ^as soon as we get in touch with him 
down at the in Santa Anita. Koow he wrll to have a meeting with you 
boys right aw^y." * ' - 

. Groaning, the Mayor accepted the inevitable., His^ new Action 
Group would •i)e "hamstrut^g" at turn by the Palmer. But there was not 
time to. "Te\l Palmer to come directly tot the meeting next to my 
office in City 1^11, Governor. I am these senators who have volunteered 
to go back in the^helicopter with me. We will have Action Group 
assembled by the time Palmer arrives. But tell him to get the up - 
there fast, you?^*. , ' 
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The Action Group me,t--all the members of the city council jumped 
at the to work with the state senators. Not surprising, the men also 
turned out to be the youngest. The Mayor around the group and guessed 
their age was about thirty-six years at the most. The older council- 
men had, "Me if I can help," then left quietly to tend to their. But 
businesses and, and even eating, were by thi's group as they met in 
session around the clock. State Director Palmer had arrived, but 
by the' tLme he there a many plans had already been .made and the. machin- 
ery was already in operation to them out. The important plans^ were 
taken pf first, rapidly^ For when Palmer and his two assistants 
arrived on the scene, sure enough, things began to slow down and ^ 
finally just bogged down completely in quibbling by the^ three over, 
- -unnecessary details* The young^t city of the group. Will Atkins, 

coughed . nervous ly , got up as inconspicuously as he could and the Mayor 
as if he were guing to the restroom. But he rested his on the table 
by the Maydt and a was left behind as he through the door* "Have 
heard by grapevine of serious trouble out at State Children's Mental 
Hospital ill foothills. Am goine tu take a breather before I this SOB. 

- ^ 

v/ill see what is going, on out th^re and be bacic in two hours. 

"Hour and minutes later, doomsday arrived. In, -one sickening 
•shudder, accompanied "by a of metal that rose, to a shrLeJc, with Loud 

pops of glass. City Hall' was reduced to a- dust-shroudjed mound of 

* • • _ - •* ^ . • 

rubble . ^all. twelye floors of it. The suite of rooms was on. the 

second floor.. He had moved down ther-e from the top level because he 

•would be right above th^ police if.h^/were ever needed^' A police ^ 

^ helicopter oyerhead was about to land on the roof yhen* the ear.th- 

quake hit. They later^'that the whole level of the block on which 
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City Hall was located and other blocks north of it seemed^ to d^pp 
about twenty, It^ was as if the first f loots ■ d isappeared , then the ' 
♦top liino collapsed all at once. ' ^ * ' ^ 

Atkins had been "by the youth of San Francisco, The charts had ' 
been revised the year before to allow citizens two y^ars than the 
limit of thirty-two years to on the city government. He had pitched 
his campaign at the young. The eighteen-year-olds had been at getting 
to, *.ov they could -show an to make known their with the establish- 
ment. Using an unorthodox slogan, "You pan just barely someone just ' 
barely over thirty/' Atkins had been on his first try. And 'he had 
not let the down either. From the first day in office, he was their 
spokesman to the city fathers. His olfice door was always open, and 
somehow he was always there to hand out the beer to whatev'er groups; 
came, and listen to^ their or their. He announced, '»Get together, 
decide, appoint a group. Then come to see me. There are not enough 
minutes io the day for me ,to see individuals. So have your meetings 
at the grass, thresh out some of the problems and then bring me the 
rest.'* And it worked. Better than he had ever hoped. There was 
a rjpticeable lessening of, senseless, grudge and such" the city^ • He 
had their . confidence on that day in June/ He would need it more than 
he ever dreamed. ' . . 

One of the. police helicopters that was over the city when it 

happened fo.und Atkins pretty quickly, thanks to citizen' radios, that 

require no* transmitting station, for none was left. One of the 

poli^men went behind the helicopter and vomited because of .what he 

had seen^from above,- the other ran to Atkins, ashen-faced^ almost in 

hysterics. "Thank God, you are, Councilman. You ^re the man-on-the- 

. spot now.. You are the Mayor, the State .Civil Defense Director and 

{ I 
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thp Police Chief all rolled* What do we do first?** ^ 

Almost con^plctc dcs true tier.-- almost total disaster- -what ap.yone 
in authority do first? He forgets about his loved; he not even think 
of theKi one moment lest all completely. 

Atkins left on the helicopter to see where he could establish 
some soct of temporary headquarters ♦ They to get a picture at first;* 
from low the destructi,on seemed unreal, with unend ing blocks of 
rubble where buildings once stood ♦ N^kins was surprised there was 
no* The disaster had triggered fires almost from the start. But 
the laws had been rewritten since then and building codes enforced 

' so that , shut-off valves were standard on any equipment that might 
cause fires after aa^» ear thquake . He could see more water than he 
expected. The whole level of the^ peninsula must have dropped, with 
sinking still going on. Would probably make it, he' gu^essed. The area 
*from where Fisherman's Wharf have been, down the whole area of the 

^ side, 'was only water^' the he could see a v^st lake spreading down 

• the Santa Vtlley. The bay had dropped, the middle spans gone from 
view. Only a smudge in the water where the Naval Station Island. once 
was. On around towards the Golden--that was gone, t6o--with tidal 
waves rushing into the bay from beyound the. The land seemed a little 
than he remembei;ed on the Pacific side, like the peninsula had been 
tilted inland toward the bay. They turned down the west coast and 
he wondered what had happened to the at the zoo on the west sicj^, 
making another mental note to find out and deal with that, too. The 
were the obvious gathering spots for survivors. Destruction seemed 
complete over the whole peninsula as far as he could see back past 

*City and from the Santa Cruz Mountains to the bay. The radio in the 
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helicopter reported some professor dovm at USC had the at almost on 
the scale, ^ 

He Ida led the group ^ laden with their dishes and pans, down . 
from the old buildings of the in the mountain valley. All the food ' 
they had was piled into the old farm they. They have gone part of the 
way in the van, but the roadbed would have been impassible ,' so they 
the wa^on and' pulled it down from the valley. They knew they would 
be needed, ^elda had learned to a crew to turn out of food for an 
unpredictable number of persons. She had learned to groufid beef by 
adding rice or noodles it would twice the expected number. The jnen 
in the commune had learned to use, to build something out of almost 
nothing. They all believed they would be. It was now time to drop 
back into the vorld they had dropped dut *of a few year's back. The 
skills theyvhad learned the way were> ail they had to offer. Drugs 
and pot were left behind. Clear -headed-, the group (and, even, of 
just like them) the wreckage of the city and made their way to the 

' ' v - 

parks , . 

Governor Smedley had set up a Disaster Committee from among the 
remaining Senate meriber.s'. Is it always the first of bureaucratic 
government to esta'blish a committee, that that talks much but accom- 
plishes little, wondered Atki^^.s^ He realized that the new committee 
must be util,i2ed in a cooperative fashion, they an obstacle to progress 
Most of the, _ the actual work in the city ruins, was now being by' 
the Armed. Generals of Army, Air, Marines, Reserves and Guard were 
in charge, with an Admiral of the Navy, Rescue work was the only 
operation a week after the earthquake. Aftershocks other Activity 
from occurring, Atkins had an interim city government of sorts. The 
surviving citizens, of Sh.n Francisco seemed united in following 
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Atkins' leadership, to the few councilmen, most of them the older 
rien, who had tome to his temporary headquarters in John Park. Here 

I* >;)' r.iiiO'is ->i <i mass of volunteers , ^ i nclud ing the young 
ppnplr lik(^ Hold'i. riioy ted who were not or so, then passed them 
oack tho pcnins.ula trom park to park to evacuate them completely 
from this area of. Most of the young people had heard they were 
needed on' their transistor and had walked in from away, simple, 
and usable skills. Mayor Atkins had issued an order to the cordon- 
ing off the peninsula to take these young volunteers to an for. 

« 

If they out all right and seemed sincere in their wish to help, they 
were to be j5assed into the area. 

The young people became members of a group that worked, took 
instructions, worked some more, followed orders\r??5TiHTi4,ately then to 
work more, seemingly inex^ustible. The, "Volunteers for Hope'', 
came from their. N'o on^'v^Ould take credit. Bands one day with the 
letters on y^er^. No older person was given one except those in charge 
of the grcup. Those^ in charge were a few of the younger senators 
from the Governor's Disaster Committee, those especially cooperative 
with Mayor 'Atkins and^ willing to follow his leadership. Also in 
♦charge were a few young police who had b^en aloft in the and survived 
as the s'ole remaining law men. One of these men had been quickly 
to police chiet"^ .with others becoming captains and lieutenants! All 
were part of the interim city gover»uueat, where they came to respect 
their new young mayor who worked so and long. In turn, Atkins found 
these policemen to be and and he decitjed to make some of them a part 
of the Volunteers for Hope group.- The previous resentment between 
the "long-hairs'' and the disappeared as if it had ne;^er. The serious 
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before them made them all respect only one trait in a human^ courage, 
which the ability to work until $ou wore enough to drop and then keep 
on working, to take hold in whatever unpleasant situation and do the 
job without complaint. Respect and admiration grew and blossomed and 
the policemen swore that the Volunteers for Hope ^roup would be a 
permanent part of whatever survived or grew new frbm the disa54:er. 

The interim city government met and drew up plans of action. The 
volunteers worked to carry out these plans. The only time there* was 
even grumbling and was vhcn they heard a rumor the interim government 
was considering rebuilding the city in the location. "Have they 
flipped completely?" asked the young people. ^'Do they not get the 
message after two earthquakes?" wondered Helda. But the work was 
for them to do, not the decision m'aking, so they worked on. They 
knew that Atkins was their man and Atkins was in charge and, would 
letL them know when it was time to their opinions. 

On the seal of the city of San Francisco which existed between 

the years 1860 and 1974, there was the, the aytnbol of immortality'. 

The bird rises from oa> the , commemorating/the fires of the 185^|s. 

No one then foresaw the destruction by earthquake and, followed by 

rebuilding, followed fcy destruction by earthquake, sinkJLng of l^^nd 

and wave. The Phoenix was made the symbol of the Volunteers for 

.1 

Hope. Out of the ashes of the gap had arisen a life: a new respect, 
understanding, acceptance, and of old for young and young for old.- 
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The popular Mayor, St. John and his councilmen were well aware 
ities of the of San Francisco. The rich, cultured layer . 
overlaid the deeper, problem-ridden layer contained hippies, pros- 
titutes, junkies, con men, terrorizers of small merchants in China- 
town, union leaders the dock laborers who lived high with hands deep' 
in the treasury. * Perhaps there was a third layer, the level deep 
crust of earth ber*eath. Its identity known only when it groajned or 
twitched, occasionally reminding leaders government }^he city it 
there, and should considered, too. But other problems always seemed 
more pressing. 

June that year, the first .ear thqu^lce came. More than halfway 
up the Richter scale, it was strong enough to cause a pretty solid 
loss life in old buildings, tho$e relics of rebuilding 1906 that 

4 

somehow weathered urban renewal and freeway right-of-way acquisition. 
Mayor hopped into his Jielicopter for flight Sacramento seek state 

r 

help. The Governor passed him in Tnid-air, few miles apart, while 
flying inspect the damaged. A »»disaster ' area" older sections, was 
for sure. On return capital. Governor found the Mayor already in 
conference with members of Senate Committee on Urban Problems. The 
state, government set up this committee deal almost every ailment 
modern-day cities in the big state. But not really "deal" them, 
there were no easy answers oc quick, solutions most of the problems. 
"Aware" them would be more a correct attitude. 

21-2 
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"We need know of your immediate plans, Mayor,'* stated young 

senator who been appointed to this committee for his frcshmnn term 

t 

since the least presLigioua all. Older, wiser amirman suggested , 

i 

^'Perhaps if we coordinate our efforts the start We will avoid 

J : ^ 

fiscal waste of overlapping ptograms*.'» Mayor St: John look 

the group, answering, hope we have enough' tim^^ for plans bTmade 

carried out. Right now, I am not worried ^bout fiscal overlapping 

or finances. Honorable Chairman. I^Tow I ^-n wortied that the next 

earthquake may the big one instead of an aftergfhock. I'am here to 

ask that you appoint some your members to a joint committ^ee — let 

us call Actipn Group— will also have members from jny council. When 

this 'group starts operating, we can have some plans made.'* 

"I will volunteer," said Senator ^alliman, the youUg man who 

asked the first question. Names of otbrenfe of Senaite committee who 

wanted to help Mayor were being jotted liVto^hen Governor Smedley 

burst into room. "Just back from a look-see," he announced. "Glad 

you are here, St. John. Wanted tell you am calling State Civil" 

Defense Chief Palmer. Mayor, you are complete charge of the whole 

San Fracisco operation. Palmer acting as liaison ' between you me. 

He will here a briefing as soon as we get touch him down at the tracks 

in Santa Anita. Know will want have a meeting you boys right away." . 

liTwardly groaning, the Mayor accepted inevitable. His new Action 

Group would "hamstrung" at every turn-by the inept Palmer. But there 

not time grieve. "Tell Palmer to come directly to the meeting room 

next to my of f ice'' Hall , Governor. I am .taking these senators who 

have volunteered go back' helicopter me. We will have our Action Group 

assembled by the time Palmer arrives. But tell him to get hell up 



there fast, you hear?** 

Action Group met — all th6 hardest working members council 
jumped at the chance work^the state senators^* Not suifprising, 
hardest -working men also ti^rned out be • the youngest ones. Mayor 
looked around group and guessed average aTge was abo^ thirty-six years 
at the mo^t. Older councilmen said, *'Call me if I can help," then 
left quietly tend extensive ^ixsirm^^^^^iyievests . But businesses 
families, and even eating, were^ forgotten' by this group as met in 
session around the clock. State Director Palmer had arrived, but 
by the time got there great many plans had already been made the 
machinery was already operation carry them out. The impor.tant 
plans taken' care first, rapidly* When Palme^and his two assistants ' 
arrived on the scene, sure enough, things began slow down and finally 
just bogged down completely in quibbling by the three latecomers over 
petty, unnecessary details. The youngest, councilman the group. Will 
Atkins, coughed nervously, got up as inC9nspicuously' as could and 
walked past the mayor as if he were going to the rest'room. But he 
rested his hand on ta^ble by Mayor and a fehort memo was left behind as 
he went through door. '*Have heard by grapevine of serious trouble 
out at State Children's Mental Hospital foothills. Am going tdke a 
breather befbre I slug this SOB. Will see what is going on 'out there 
and back two hours. " ^ 

Hour and thirty minutes later, doomsday arrived. One sickening 
shuddet" , accompanied by a groan of metal that rose a §hriek, with 
loud pops of glass shattering. City Hall reduced to dust-shrouded . 
mound of rubble, all ^welve floors of it. The Mayor's suite of 
rooms on s'^econd floor. He had moved, down there the top level because 
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would right abov,p ground 'Hoor poTicq rooms if 'he ever needed. ^ A 
police helicopter overhead alyout to land on root when earthquake Iiit. 

\ . ■ * • 

Told later that whole surface Mvel of block which City llj^ll located 
and other blocks north -seemed 'drop suddenly about twenty feet.. It 
was as if first three floors disapWared, then top nine collapsed 
all at once. 

Atkins "had been ele'cted by the y^j\uth San Franciscp. The charter 

had been revised year before to alLow cVt^izens two years younger than 

th6 previous limit of thirty-two years sirve on the city government . 

Pitcheci his campaign frankly at young. Top eighteen-year-olds had ' 

been delighted at finally getting to Vote. \ Now they could show an 

approved le,gal voice make kryawn their disenchantment establishment .- 

Using an unorthodox siogan, "You can just barely trust someone just 

barely over thirty," Atkins been victorious on >his first try. He had 

\ ' ' ^ 

not let the kids down either. First day of f ice,\ was their spokesman 

\ \ ■ 

the fathers. His office door was always open, sc^ehowhe was always 

there to hand out beer to whatever groups came, listen to ideas or 

grievances. Announced, "Get together, decide, appoint a group. Then 

come to see me. ^^ There are not enough minutes the day for. me to see 

individuals. So have your meetings at grass roots, t;hresh out some 

•of the^ problems then bring me" the rest.''* It worked. Better than he 

ever hoped. There was noticeable lessening riots, senseless vandalism 

grudgq. fights and such throughput the. He had confidence day in June. 

Would nee'd it more 'than, he ever dreamed, v ^ 
* * 

. One of the police helicopters that over city when happened found 
Atkins pretty quickly, thanks citizen ba^d radios "require no central 
transmitting s^tation, for none left;^. While one of policemen went * 



behind helicopter artd vomited quietly because of what he seep' from 
above, oth^r ran to Atkins, ashen-faced, almost in hysterics, *^Thank 
God, you arc alive, Councilman, You are the* man spot now. You are 
the Mayer, the State Civil Defense Director and , the Police Chief all 
rolled together. What^do we do first?" 

Almost complete destruction, almost , total disaster, what dc^s 
anyone in authority do first? Forgets ^ about his own loved one6; 
does not even think of them one moment lest all resolve disintegrate 
completely, • ^ ^ • . - . ^ 

Atkins left the helicopter see where he could establish some^, • 
sort of temporary headquarters. They flew high get a total picture 
at first J from low altitude destruction seemed unreal, with unending 
blocks of rubble where buildings once stood, Atkins was surprised 
there was no Smoke, 1906 disaster had triggered fires almost -sta^t. 
But laws been rewritten since then and building codes enforced so 
shut-off^ valves were standard on any -equipment that might cause 
fires after an earthquake! Could see more water than he expected. 
Whole levei of the peninsula must have dropped ,^ with sinking still 
going on. Aftershocks would probably make worse, he guessed. Area 
from where Fisherman's Wharf should have been, down whole dock area 
the east side, was only wate.r. The distance could see a wast lake 
spreading down the Santa -Clara Valley. Bay bridge dropped, middle 
spans gone from view, ' Only smudge the water showed where Naval j 
Station Island once. On around towards Golden Gate-4-bridge gon^^^^^ 
too--tidar waves rushing into the bay beyond Presidio. The/land ■ , 
seemed a little higher than he remembered on Pacific sJ4^ J.ike ^th^ 
peninsula had been^tilted inland toward bay. Turned down west, 
coast wondered*' ;wh at had happened to the animals at the ?oo on the 
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west side, making a^iother mental noce find out deal with problem} 
too. The parks were the obvious gathering spots survivors. De- 
struction seemed compLoto oyer the whole poninsula as far as ho 
could s-ee back past Daly the Santa Cruz Mountains to the bay,. Ra^io 

) / 

in the helicopter reported somfe university professor down at.USC 
measured quajce at almost nine the scale, 

Held'a led group, laden with their dishes and pahs, down old 
buildings of the commune the mountain valley. All fojoa-jjiled into^* 
the old farm wagon they pulled. They might have gone part the way ia 
tl)e van, but the r9adbed would soon have been impassible, so loaded 
wagori^ pulled it down the Valley. Knew would be needed. ^Helda learned 
to boss kitchen crew to turn out quantities food -for an unpredictable 
number of persons. She . learned stretch inexpensive ground beef by 
adding rice or nocfdles until it would feed twice the expected number. 
Men the commune learned use tools build something out almQSt nothing. 
All believed would be useful. Now time drop back into the, world had ' 
dropped out a few years back. Skills they learned the hard way were 
all they offer. Urugs pot were left behind. Clear-headed, the group 
(dozens, hundreds even, of groups just like them) approached the 
wreckage of and made way parks. ' t> ^ ' - 

Governor Smedley set up a Disaster Committee among the Vemaining^ ^ 
Senate members. Why is always the ^first step of bureaucratic govern- 
ment ^to estibJLish committee, that strange entity that talks much buf. 
accomplishes little, wondered Atkins.^ Realized that new committee 
must utilized in co.opf^rative fashion, lest become an obstacle progress- 
Most of the operations,* the actual work in the ruins, now being 
aJlroinistered by the Armed'Forces. Generals Army*,^ Air Force, Marines,^ 
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I^eserves, National Guard were in charge, along an Admiral 'of Navy. 
Rescue work still only operation week after earthquake. Aftershocks 
. kepi any oth^^r .uiivily from occurring. Atk i ns M ormod an uUcr.lm 
city Kov^ernnKMitM>r sorts. Surviving citizens of S<m l*'rancisco 
seemed united in . following Atkins ' leadership ,Qbcording few living 
councilmen, most them older, men, who had cofne. tu his temporary hcad>- 
quarters John McLaren P^rk. Here he coordinated operations of a- 
,mass of volunteers, including the young people like Helda. They 
;.fed survivors who were not injured or 'slightly so, ther^^gassed them * 
back along peninsula park to park to evacuate them comf)letely from- 
this area California. Most the young people had heard 'they needed' 
on trans IS rad ios had walked from miles away , bringing s imple ' 
things, sensible items, and'uSa'ble skills." Mayor Atkins had issued 
an order to the guard cordoning ott peninsula to take these young 
• \\oj^ an officer questioning. If they check(2d out all right 

seemed sincere in their wish help, they were to be passed into the 

area. 

* ^ 
Young people became members group worked, took instiructions - 

wotked some more, followed orders immediatelyvthen continued work . 
more, seemingly inexhaustible. Name, "Volunteers H;>^'», came from 
among their ranks. No one^would take individual dir.edit. Arm' .bands ' 
appeared one du> letters »'V-Hope»' on them. No' older person given 
one except tliose directly in charge group. Tbose charge few younger 
^, senators from GoY|rnor's Disaster Committee, those especially co- 
operative Mayor Atkins willing follow his leadership. Also charge , 
wpre a few yt)ung police officers who been aloft in helicopters and 
su^rvived as 'the sole remaining law ijnx^n. One these r^'eti been promoted 
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quickly p6licc chief, others becoming captains lieutenants. All weye 
part interim governrr,eat , where -came respect new -young mayor who worked 
so hard long.. In turn, Atkins ^ound these policemen to be calm- ef- 
ficient decided to makf* some them part Volunteers Hope group. Previous 
resentment between ' "long-hairs'* and "pigs*' disappeared as if never ; 
existed. The serious job before them made them all respect only one 
^trait a human,' courage, which meant the ability work until you tired 
enough to drop then keep working^ take hold whatever unpleasant 
situation and do the job without cotnplaint* Respect mutual admiration 
grew blossomed and the policemen swore the Volunteers Hope group 
would permanent part whatever survived or gr^v new from the disaster. 

Interim governraent met drew up plans of action. The volunteers 
worked carry out these plans. The only time there was even mild - 
grumbling* and dissention when they heard a rumor interim government 
considering lebin'lding the city in Lhe same location. ' **Have flipped 
comoletely?" asked young pf^ople. *Do not get the«» .message after 'two 
earthquakes?" wondered Helda. But the wofk was for tfirem.do, not 
decision making, so they worked. Knew Atkins was their man Atkins ' 
was charge would let them know when it was tLTie to express their, 
opinions. * , ' 

The seal San Francisco which existed between the years 1860-1974, 
there pictured the Phqenix, Egyptian symbol immortality;' Bird rises 
ashes seal, commemorating the disastrous fires the early 1850* s. No 
one then foresaw the destruction by earthquake and fire, followed by 
rebuilding, followed by repeated destruction by earthquake, sinkifYg 
o.f land tidal wave. The Phoenix eventually made symbol Volunteers 
for Hope. Out of ashes the generation gap arisen a reborn Life: a 
new respect/ untlerstanding, acceptance, love old young and yoting old. 
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S(r Medium Frequency Deleted Version 

The popular and city were well aware of the identities oi the 

city of Francisco. The rich^ cultured layer overlaid the deeper, 

problem-ridden that contained hippie's ^ prostitutes, junj<ie_s, con men, 

terrorizers of sm'all merchants in Chinatown union leaders of the 

dock laborers lived high with their hands deep' in the treasury. 

> 

Perhdps was a third layer, the level of the deep crust of earth 
beneath the ^:ity. Its identity was known only it groaned twitched., 
occasionally reminding the leaders of govex'nment in the city that it 
was, and should be considered, too. But the other more pressing. 

In June that year, the f irst' garthquake came. Halfway th^ 
RicKter scale. It was strong enough to cause a pretty solid loss 
of life in the, relics of in 1906 that had somehow weathered urban" 
renewal and freeway 2ight-of-way dcquis itibon. . The Mayor hopped into 
his for the flight *to Sacramento to seek help. The passed him in 
mid-air, a miles apart, while flying to inspect the damaged^ city . 
It was- 2 '*area" in the older sections, that was for sure. On returji 
to the capital, the the already \n conference with of the Senate 
Committee on Urban. The. government had set up committee to deal 
with almost ^every ailment of modern-day cities in the big. Really 
to "deal'* with them, fot thepe were easy answers or quick solutions 
to of the. "Be aware" of be more of a correct attitude. 

"We need to know of your immediate," stated a young senator had 
been appointed to committee for freshman term, since it was the least 
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prestigious of all. The, wiser Chairman suggest^, [Terhaps / 

coordinate our e-fforts from the start will avoip the fiscal waste 

of overlapping programs." Looked around the gijoup. answering, "I 

hope we have time for to be made and carried. Right now, am not 

^worried ^bout fiscal overlapping or finances Honorable Chairman. 

Now I worried that the next earthquake may be thte big instead of 

an aftershock. I here to ask that yqu appoint of your to a joint-- 

let us call it the — t;hat will have members from my city council. 

Group starts operating, can some plans." 

"Will voTunteer," said Senator Salliman, the young man asked 

the quest.ion. Names of others of the wanted to help the were being 

lotted on the list Governor Sniedley burst the room. "Just back from 

a look-see," he announced. "Glad you are, St. John. Wanted to you 

am calling in State Civil Defense Chief, i^layor, you to be in of • 

« * 
tlie San operation, with acting liaison ^between you 'and me. He will 

be here for a briefing soon as in touch with him the tracks in 

Anita. He want to a meeting with you boys- away." 

iTTwardly groaning, the accepted the inevitable. New Action be 

"haras trunq'» every turn by the inept Palmer. But was not time to 

grieve. "Tell Palmer to cfirectly to the meeting room next to my 

1 

office in City, Governor. I am taking these senators volunteered 
to go in the helicopter with me. Our Action Group assembled by 
the arrives. Him to get the hell there fast, hear?" 

The Action met — the hardest-working of the city council jumped 
at the" chance to with the state senators. Surprising, the hardest- 
working men also out to be the youngest ones. The 'Mayor looked the 
and guessed their average age was thirty-six the most. The had 
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said, "Call me liolp," left quietly to tend to their extensive 
business interests. Businesses and families, and eating, were 
forgotten by this 'they in 'session the clock, State^ Director Palmer 
had, the. he got there a gr^^-C- many hati, already made and the machinr 
ery was in to carry out. The important were taken .care of first, 
, rapidly. For when and hi3 assistants arrived on the scene, sure, 
things began to slow and finally bogged completely in quibbling the 
three latecomers over petty, unnecessary details. The youngest 
city councilman of the. Will, coughed nervously, got inconspicuously 
and and walked pxist the he were going to the restroom. He .rested 
his hand on the table by the Mayor and a short memo was left behind 

K * 

he went through the door. ''Heard by grapevine of serious trouble 

out State Children's Mental Hospital in foothills. To take a breather 

before I slug this SOB. What is on out there and be back in hours/* 

Hour and thirty minutes later, doomsday arrived. In one sicken- 
ing shudder, acrompanied hy a groan of meta*l that rose to a shriek, 
with loud pops of glass shatterixkg. City was reduced to a dust-shrouded 
mound of rubble tw^elve floors of it. The Mayor's suite of rooms 
was on the second floor. He had moved there from the top because he 
be above the ground floor police rooms if he were ever. A police 
helicopter overhead wab about to land on the roof when the hit. ' They 
told later that the whole surface of the block on City was located 
artd blocks- north of it seamed to suddenly about twenty feet. It 
was as i^f the iirst three floors disappeaxed , 'then the- top nine 
collapsed all. ' - / • 

Atkins had been elected by the youth of Francisco. The charter 
had been revised the year to allow citizens two younger the^ previous 

2 >^ <^ /* ' " 
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liinit^of thirty-two years to serve on the city government. He had 
pitfthed cajppaign frankly the young. The eighteen-year-olds had 

delighted finally getting to vote, ^ Now they §how an approved 
legal voice to make known their disenchantment with the establish*- 
ment. Using unorthodox slogan, "You can barely trust someone barely 
thirty had victorious on his first try. And he had the kids down 
eithei;. From the day in, he was their spokesman to the city fathers* 
Office door was open, and somehow he was always to hand out the beer 
to whatever groups came, and, listen to their ideas or their griev- 
ances. He announced, "Get together, decide, appoint a. Then to me. 
There are not engugh minutes in the day for me to individuals. So 
meetings the grass roots, thresh out some of the problems and bring 
t^he iest," And it. Better than he had ever hoped. There was a 
'noticeable lessening of riots, senseless vandalisifi, grudge fights 
and such thy-oughout the city. He had their confidence on that day - 
in Jujie, He need it he ever dreamed. 

One' of the helicopters that was the City it happened found pretty 
quick.ly, thanks to citizen band radios that require central trans- 
mitting station, for none was. While of the policemen went the and 
• vomited quietly because of he had seen from above, the rail to^ Atkins, 
ashen-faced, in hysterics, '*Thank*God, ^live. Councilman. You the 
on-the-spot now. You the Mayor, the Civil Defense Director and the 
all rolled together. What do do first?". 

Complete — total disaster — does anyone, in authority do? Ke forgets 
his' own loved one>,- he does think of pioment lest al^l resolve disinte- 
grate, ^ ' ' ' 

On the h^lelicopter to he 'could establish sort of temporary 
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lioadqu^rters . They flew high to a total picture at first; from low 
altitude the unreal, with unending blocks of rubble buildings stood. * 
Atkins was surprised there was smoke. The 1906 had triggered almost 
from the , start. The laws had rewritten since and building cbdes 
enforced so that shut-off valves were standard on any equipment 
that might cause %f ires an earthquake. He more he expected. The 
whole of -the peninsula must have, with sinking still going on. After- 
shocks probably it worse, he guessed. The area from where Fisherman's 
Wharf bhould, down the dock area gf the east, was only. In the dis- 
tance he could see a vast lake spreading down the Santa Clara. The 
bay bridge had, the middle spans from view. Only a smudge in the 
showed where the Naval Station once war. On towards the Golden Gate — 
that bridge w^s — with tidal waves rushing the bay from beyond the 
Presidio. The seemed a little higher than he remembered on the Pacific 
side, the peninsula had been tilted inland toward the bay. They the 
west coast and he wondered what had happened to the animals the^ zoo 
onr the west, making another mental note to find and deal with that 
problem. The parks were the obvious gathering spots for survivors. 
Seemed complete over the far as he could see back past Daly City and 
from t^re Sant;a*Cruz Mountains to the bay. The radio in the helicopter 
reported university professor down at USC*had measured the quake at 
nine on the scale.. * , ^ ^ 

Helda led the, laden with ^heir^ dishes and pans, from ^the old of 
the commune in the mountain valley.^ All the food they had' was piled 
into the old f^rm wa^on the}' pulled. They^ might have gone 'of the way 
in the v^n, the roadbed soon been impassible, they loaded the wagon 
and pulled it fronj the ^valley. They- knev^ they would be needed. Helda 
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had leaiirned to boss^ a kitchen crew tp quantities of food for un- 
predictable number of persor^. She had to stretch inexpensive ground 
beef adding rice or noodles until it feed twice the expected number. 
The men in the commune had learned to u^e tools ^ .to build something 
of almost nothing. They believed they would, be useful. It was time 
to back the world they had dropped of few years* The skills they 
had learned the hard were they had to offer. Drugs and pot were left 
Clear-headed, the (and dozens, hundreds even, of groups just like) 
approa^ched the wreckage of the city and made their way to the parks* 

Governor Smedley had 'set frpm ,among the remaining. Why is it 
always the step of bureaucratic to establish a, that strange entity 
that talks much accomplishes .little, wondered. He realized that the 
new must be utilized in a cooperative fashion, lest they becume an 
obstacle to progress. Most of the operations, the Actual in the city 
ruins, was being administered by the Armed Forces. Generals of Army, 
Air Force, Marines, Reserves and National Guard were in, along with 
Admiral of the Navy. Rescue work was still the only a week after the 
earthquake* Aftershocks kept any other activity from occurring. Had 
formed an interim city of sorts. The surviving citizens of San 
Francisco seemed united in following Atkins* leadership, according to 
the living councilmen, of them the men, who had come to his temporary 
headquarters in 'John McLaren. Here he coordinated the operations of 
a mass of, including the young like. They feci survivors were injured 
slightly, them along the peninsula from to to evacuate them from 
area of California. Most of the young people had heard -they were 
needed on their transistor radios and had walked in from miles away, 
bringing simple things, sensible items, and usable skills. Mayor 
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had issued an order to the guard cordoning off th^peninsula to take 
young to an officer for questioning. If they checked out right and 
sincere in their wish to, they were to be into the. 

Tiie became members of a that worked, took instructions ^ some, 
lollowod orders immediately, then continued to more, seemingly in- - 
exhaustible. The name, "Volunteers for Hope", came from among their 

V 

ranks. Would individual cr,edit. Arm bands appeared one day with the 
letters "V-Hope" on. Person was given one except those directly in 
of the group. Those in charge were a few of the younger senators 
from the Governor • s Committee, those especially cooperative with 
mayor and willing to follow leadership. Also in charge were a police 
officers had been aloft in the helicopters and survived the -sole 
remaining law. Of these had promotecj quickly to police chief-; with 
others becoming captains and lieutenants. All were part of the city, 
where they came to their new young worked h'^ard and long. In turn, 
policemen to be calm and effecient and he decided to make some of a 
ol the Volunteers for group. The previoujs resentment the "long-hairs" 
and the "pigs" disappeared as- it had never existed. The serious job 
them respect trait in a human, courage, meant the abiTfty to work 
until were tired to and keep on working, to' take hold in unpleasant 
situation and do the job without complaint. Respect and mutual 
admiration, grew and blossomed and the\policemen swore that the for 
Hope group would be a permanent of survived ^rew from the disaster. 

The interim- city and drew plans of. The to carry these plans. 
The only time there was mild grumbling and dissention was when they 
heard a rumor the interim 'government was considering rebuilding the ^ 
city in the same location. "They flipped completely?" , asked the young.' 
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"Do they get the message earthquakes?** Helda. . But the work wa6' for 

to do, not Zhe decision making, they worked on. They knew that 

Atkins was 'their and was In and let know when it was to express the 5 

opinions. . ' - 

On the seal^of the city of existed between the 1860 and 1974,' 

« 

was pictured the Phoenix* The Egyptian symbol of immbrtality . The 
bird rises f-rom ashes oa the seal, commemorating the disastrous of 
"the early 185Q*s.^One then foresaw the destruction by earthquake 
and* fire, rebtrilding, followed by repeated by, sinking of and tida^ 
wave. 'The Phoenix was eventually made--the symbol of the Volunteers 
for Hope. Of the ashes of - the -generation gap had arisen a re.born 
life:, a new respect, understanding, acceptance, and-love of for and 
young for old. - - 
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507» l,ow Frequency Deleted Version 

The Mayor St. John and his city coirfcilmen \^re well of the^two * 

n 

identities of tbe city of San Francisco. The, layer the, problem- 
ridden layer that, prostitutes, con men, of^mall merchants in^ union 
of the d(t)ck'Who lived with their in the. There wa§ a third layer, 
the level of the deep of beneath the city. - Its was only when it or 
twitched, occasionally the leaders of government in the city that it 
was there, and be, too. But the other problems always seemed more. 

In that year, the first earthquake came^ More than up the scale. 
It was enough to cause a pretty loss of in the old buildings, those 
relics of rebuilding in 1906 that had. somehow and freeway acquisition. 
The Mayor hopped into his helicopter for the flight to^ Sacramento to 
seek state help. The Governor passed him in, a few miles' apart, 
while flying to inspect the city. It was a "disaster area" in the 
older, that was for sure. On to the capital,^ the Governor found the 
Mayor already in with members of the Senate Committee on Urban Problems 
The state government had ^t" upXtbj^ committee to deal with almost 
ailment of in the big state. But not to"*'^*H^l" with them, for there 
were no or to most o£ the problems. "Be awa3?e" of them would be 
mor.e of a correct attitude. ^ , ' * 

-"We to know of your immediated plans. Mayor,"- stated a young 
senator who had. been appointed to this' committee for his term, it was ? 
the of all. The older, wiser, "If we coordinate from the start we 
will the fiscal waste of." Mayor St. John J^oked around the group, " ' 
"L hope we have enough time for plans to be made and carried out. 
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Right now, I am not worr'ied about overlapping or finanjpes. Now I 
,am that the next* earthquake may be the- one of an* I am'here to 
tjiat you appoint some of your mcmbors to a joint committee — left us 
it the Action Group — that will' also have members f.rom my city council* 

a 

Vfhen^this group starts operating, we can have some plans made." 

"I will volunteer,!' Senator, the youn^ man wfio asked the first, 
of others of the Senate comijiittee who to help the Mayor were on the 
list when Governor burst into the rObm. "Just back from -a look-see," 
he announced. "Glad you are here, St.' John* Wanted to tell you am 
in State Civil Chief Palmer. Mayor, you are to be complete ' charge 

f 

of the whole San Francisco operation, with Palmer acti'Hg as liaison 
between you and me. He will be here for a as as we'get in touch with 
him down at the tracks in Santa. Know he will want to have a meeting 
with you boys right away." . » 

Groaning, the, Mayor the. His new Action Group would be "hamstrung 
at turn by the inept Palmer. But there was not time to grieve. "Tell 
Palmer to come to the room to office in City Hall, Governor. I am 
taking these senators who have to back in the helicopter With me. We 
will have our Action Group by the time Palmer arrives. ' But tell him 
to get the up there fasti, you?" 

The Action Croup met>|^^ the members of the "city council at: the 
\o work with the state senators. Not, the hardest-working men also 
turned out to be the youngest. ' The Mayor looked ground the group 
and guessed .their age was about years af the most. The older council- 
men had, "Call me if I can help ,"; then left to to their extensive 
interests. But businesses families, and even, were by this group 

as they met in session around the clock. State Palmer had arrived, 
but by the time he there a great plans h^d already been made and^ 
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the was already 'in operation "to them out. The important plans were' 
care of first. For when Palmer and his tw'b arrived on the scene, 
sure enbu^;!^, began to down and finally just. 'down completely in by ^ , 
the over petty, unnecessary details. The >younp,est c.lty - ol" tHe group, 
WiH Atkins, coughed nervously, got up as as he -co.uld and walked 
past the Mayor as if he were- going to the. Btit he rested his on the . 
table by the Mayor' and a memo'was left'behind as he the. -"Have 
heerd by grapevine of out" at State Ment;al, Hospital in foothills. 
Am going to take a before I slug this. Will sfee what ife going on 
,out' there and be back in t'wo hours." , • • 

Hour and thirty minutesf doomsday arrived. In one, accompanied 
by a groan of that to a shrink, with pops -af shattering. City Hall ^ 
was reduced to a dust-shrouded of rubble, all floors' of it. The of 
was on the second. He had moved down there from the level- he would 
be right the ground policB^ if he were ever needed. A police held- 
coptcr was about to land on the when the earthquake hit.' They that 
the v;hole level of the block on which City Hall was and- other north 
of it seemed to drop suddenly about feet. It was- as i{ the first 
three, then" the nine all at once. 

Atkins had been elected "by the of San Francisco. The had. been 
revieed the year before to allow citizens two years than the previous 
of thirty-two years to onU^e city government. He had his campaiga 
frankly at the young. The erghteen-year-olds* had been delighted at 
getting^ to. Now they could show -an approved • legal voice to, make 
known their disenchantment with thl^ Using an^unorthodox slqgan, 
"-You can just barely just over," Atkins liad* been victorious on his 
first try. And he had not let the kids down either. 'From the first / 
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day in office, he was their to the city. His office was always open 
and somhow he was always there to out the to whatever came, and 
listen to their or their. He, "Get together,, decide, a group. ^ Then 
come to see me. There are po,t enough in the day for me to see. So^ 
have your meetings at the, out some of the problems and then bring 
me the.". And It worked. Better than he had ever hoped. There was 
a noticeable of, senseless, grudge fights and such throughout the 
city. He had tHeir on that day in June. He would it more than he 
ever dreamed. ^ - ♦ ' ' 

One of the .police that was over the city when it found Atkins, - 
to' citizen band that no, for hpne was left. While one of the 
policemen behind the helicopter and vomited of- what he had seen 
from above, the other ran to Atkins, ashen.-faced , almost in hys- 
terics. "God, you are. You are the man-on-th^ now. You are the. 
Mayor, the State Director and the Police Chief all rolled together. 
What do we do first?"- 

Almost comple;te desxructi^pn--*almost Lotal. disaster — what does 
anyone in authority do first? He about his own loved ones; he 
does not .ev^n think of them 'one moment all completely.'. 

Atkins left; on the helicopter to see where he could some of 

t^porary.. They high to get a picture at first; from low the 

■ ' ' . . ^ ^ 

destruction see'caed' lin'real , with blocks of where buildings once. 

Atkins^was surprised there was *no.* The 1906 disaster had fires ' 

* * T' ' ' ' , ^ 

almost 'from t.he. But the laws had been rewritten thfen and s.o' 

tti^t were on any that fires after an earthqual<:e. He could see 

more water than he. The whole level of the, peninsula have dropped, 
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with Hoing on. Attershocks would probably make it worse, ho 'guessej^ 
Tlio'ariM fi'onj wlior< F i sh4>rman ' s Wl\ar( shcnild bav<» bcnn, -down tho 
whole aroa of tht» 'side, was only wator* Tn the he could see a lake 
spread ing^down the Santa Clara Valley. The bay bridge had dropped, 
the spans gone from view. Only a in the water showed where the Naval 
Island once was. On around the — that bridge was gone, too--with tidal 
waves rushing into the bay from the. * The land seemed a" little than 
he on the Pacific side,' like the peninsula had been tilted inland 
toward the bay. They turned' down the west and he wondered what had 
to the at the on the side, making another note to out and deal with 
that, too. The parks were the for. Destruction seemed complete 
over the whole peninsula as far as he could see back past Daly City 
and from the Santa Cruz to the bay. The in the helicopter reported 
some down ^t had the quake at almost on the. 

Helda led the group, laden with their and pans, down from the , 
old buildings of the in the mountain valley. Al 1 the food they had 
was into 'the old farm they. Th^y might have gone part of the .way in 
the, but the would soon have beeh, so they the and pulled it down 
from th^ valley. They they would be needed. Helda, had learned to a 
kitchen crew to turn out of for an unpredictable of persons. Had. 
learned to stretch inexpensive by adding "o^^^ would the expected 
number. The men in the had learned to use tools, to bUild some- 
thing out of almost nothing. They all they would be useful. It 
was IIOV7 tirnp to drop baefk into the wo^rld they had dropped out of, 
a fe,w years back. The skills they had learned the hard way vere ail 
they, had to offer. Drugs and \fere left behind.^ Clear-headed, the 
'group ,(^^nd,, even, of groups just^ -^ike them) the wreckage of the city 
ar]^jnade their way to the.\ 
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• " Governor had up a Disaster Committee from" the remaining senate 

J 

members. 'Is it always the first^step of government to establish a 
committee; that strange entity that much but little, wondered Atkins. 
He realized that the new conHnittee be in a cooperative, they an to. 
Most of'tfee, the york in the city ruins, was now beiVrg by the. Of 
Arny , Air,' Reserves and National were ir. charge, along with an Admiral 
of the Navy. Work was the only operation d week after the earth- 
quak'd^^,' Kept any other activity from. Atkins nad formed an" interim 
city government of. The cit'ize-ns of San Francisco seemed in, ^ 
.according to the few living councilmen, most of them the older men^ 
who had come to his temporary irt John McLaren Park. Here he co- 
ordinated the operations of a mass of volunteers, the young people 
like Helda^ They fed survivors who were not injured or so, then 
passed them back the peninsula from park to park to evacuate them 
C0fr4>letely from this area ol California. Most of'^he young people 
had heard they were needed on their transistor radios and had 
walked in'frdm mile's, things, sensible, and usable. Mayor Atkins had 
issued an order to the guard off the peninsula to tctke these young 
volunteers to an officer for questioning* Tf they out all right and 
seemed sincere in their to help, they were to be passed into the 
area. 

The young people became members of a group that worked, took 
instructions, worked some more, followed immediately, then to work 
more. The, ''Volunteers f6r Hope", came from their ranks. No one 
would take icredit. Arm appeared one day with the letters *^V-Hope" 
on them. No older was one except those in charge of the group. 
.Those in charge were a few of the senators from the Governor's 
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Disaster Co^pmittee, those with Mayor Atkins and to his leadership. 
Also ia charge were a fev young police who had been aloft in the and 
siifv Lved as Lisc sol.- rcmauiing law men. One oi ilicsc men iuul l)e(>n 
I>rom(>ted Lc police ciiiel, with others captains and lieutenants. All 
were part of the interim city government, where they came to respect 
Laeir new young mayor who worked so and. In turn, Atkins found 
these policemen to oe and and he decided to make som^ of them a 
part of the Volunteers for Hope group. The .resentment 'between the 
and the "pigs" as if it had never existed. The serious job before 
them ciade them all respect only one trait in a human, courage, which 
the to work you were enough to drop and then on vorking, to take 
hold in whatever unpleasant situation and do the job without complaint. 
Respect and mutual and and the policemen swore that the Volunteers 
for Hope group would be ^ part of whatever survived or grew n.ew from 
the disaster. 

r 

The interim city government met and drew up plans of action* The 
volunteers worked to out these plans. The only time there was even 
grumhliag and dissention was when they heard a the interim government 
was rebuildifig the' city in the location, "Have thpy flipped completely?" 
asked the young pecrple, "Do they not get the after two?" wondered Helda- 
But the work was for them to do, r\ot the, so Xhey worked on. They 
knew that Atkins was their mdn and Atkins was in charge and would let 
them know when it was time to their, ^ ' 

On the of ^he city of San Francisco which existed between the 
years and, there was the Phoenix, the of immortality. The rises 
from ashes on the, the disastrous fires of the. No one then foresaw 
the destruction by earthquake and fire, followed by rebuilding, • 
followed by destruction by earthquake, sinking, of land and tidal wave* 
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The was made the of the Volunteers for Hope. Oht of the ashes 

of the generation gap had arisen a: a new respect, understanding", 

and of old for young and young for old. 



San Francisco ^ 
Mul I i plo Choice Test 

III early Ju.io, San Francisco first experienced: 

1) a mud slide in the suburban hills because of excessive rain 

2) ^ tid^l Wave from the Pacific Ocean 

3) a moderately severe 'earthquake 

4) an extensive forest fire in the Santa Cruz Mountain .area 
As a result of this disaster: 

1) most homes built on the beaches were swept away 

2) a main north-south coastal freeway was swept away 

3) lives were lost in homes and camping areas in' the. fire's 
path 

4) lives were lost in older buildings that collapsed 
The popular Mayor of San Francisco, in early June was: 

Smedley 

2) St* John 

3) Palmer 

4) . Salliman 

The city had a form of government that was: 

1) a city manager with an elected city council and mayor 

2) an electp^d city council, with a mayor 

3) a city manager with an appointed city council and mayor 

4) an appointed city council, with a mayor 

The mayor and the city council were worried about: 
I) 'possibility of stronger future earthquake 

« 

23u • • " ■. 
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2) the need for U.S. Forest Service help ^in .combating forest 
fires 

3) the need for State Highway Department funds to rebuild the 
coastal frearway 

* * 

4) % possible erosion of coastal areas due to lack of a sea wall 
The 'mayor went to seek help at : , / 
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1) Washington 

2) Sacramen^to 

3) Los Angeles 

4) Sant^^ Cruz 

.'There was in existence 'a: * ^ 

1) Committee on Urban Growth and Devel'opment 
2^) Gonmittee on 'Urban Problems 

. 3) Cpiiffnit'tee on Urban and Rural Problems 
4) Committee on Ci t-y *DevelopmenL ' ' 
The mayor asked for volunteers among the: 

, 1) senators 

2) representatives 

3) -Congressmen - ' 

4) state official"^ ' ' 
The volunteers were to s^rve on the mayor's: 

1) Rehabilitation fijroup 

2) Restoration Group 

3) Activity Group • ^ - 

4) Action Group 

The governor was : ^ ' « 

1) St. John 
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2) Salliman 

3) Palmer i ^ 

4) Sme'dley - * 

11. Tile governor gave full aulhorlty over the San Francisco 
operation to the : 

1) mayor 

2) . senate committee 

3) State Highway Department 

4) State Forestry Service 

12. The State Civil Defense Director would: 

1) have complete charge of planning, activities 

2) direct the builders^of th"e protective sea^wali 

3) ' have -a^^thority over- the forest fire fighters 

4) act as liaison between the governor and the mayor 

13. The Civil. Defense Director was: 

1) Salliman 

2) Palmer 

3) Smedley 

V 

4) St. John 

14. Tile Civil Defense Director was known by the mayor t<? be; 

1) a problem solver ^ ^ 

2) a publicity, seeker ^ ^ 

3) ^a"^ trouble maker 

4) a tireless worker ^ 

15. The city councilmen who volunteered to serve as members of 

'>j the mayor's group were; ^ ' 

♦ 

1) young arid hard working 
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2) older and experienced 

3) politically ambitious * 

4) evading more demanding assignments 
16» At first the mayor's group: 

1) elected a chairman and a recorder 

2) called for a complete copy of existing disaster plans 

3) made some plans that were quickly carried out 

4) passed a resolution commending the mayor for his action 

17. The meetings of the mayor's group were held: 

1) at the civic building located in John McLaren Park 

2) in a conference room at a state building in the 
foothills 

. 3) at City Hall in th^mayor's suite 
^ 4) in the Senate Chambers at Sacramento 

18. When Palmer finally joined the group: 

1) {Progress slowed 

2) new ideas were formulated 

^) the mayS^left the meeting ' • 

4) he had a direct line telephone to the governor 
brought in 

19. Will Atkins was the: 

1) youngest police chief in the city's history 

2) most honest reporter from the largest newspaper 

3) youngest city councilman ever elecfed 

4) efficient public relations expert; on the mayor's staff 

20. Atkins was about to: , ^ 
1) telephone the governor's office with a press rAease 
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2) walk out of the meeting because of the' way the 
mayor was conducting it 

3) ^sk for martial law to be set over the ruined city areas 

4) lose his temper with Palmer 

Atkins left the group^s rpeeting to go to: 

1) the men* a restroom 

2) the bar across the street because he was a secret 
alcoholic 

'3) . a hospital in the foothills away from the city 
4) meet the mayor's wife, with whom he was having an affair 
Atkins planned to: 

1) return after Palmer had flown back to Sacramento 

« 

2) take time out for lunch with the mayor's wife 

3) make a report to the hospital board later in the day 

4) return to the meeting in two hours 
The position Atkins held: 

1) appointed to his office by his friend, the mayor 

2) elected to his office by the youth of the city 

3) promoted after a long rise through the ranks , 

4) elected to his office by the radical groups backing him 
The position Atkins held: 

1) called for administering a force of over one^ thousand 
2> had been won on his very _f irst try 

3) was bought with a large campaign contribution ' 

4) represented a victory after first suffering a defeat 
City charter revisions allowed: ^ 

X) city officials to be elected at age thirty* 

I 
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2) the mayor to have as many cotincilmen as he wanted 
' 3y the police to all wear plain clothes , 
4) citizens age twenty-one or older to hold city offices 
26 • Unexpected f changes in the city were:- ^ 

1) the dope traffic lessened because of the ntjmerous * 
plainclothes policemen 

2) the riots and vandalism lessened because of conferences 
with youth groups 

3) graft and corruption grew in the mayor *s offices ^ 

4) total honesty in city administration 

27. One and one-half hours after Atkins left the meeting: 

1) Paliner shot the mayor after an angry argument 

2) a great earthquake smashed^City Hall* * ^ . 

3) an explosion frbm a bomb wrecked and b\^rned police 
headquarters and the mayor's suite on the floor above it 

4) a nuclear bomb, from an unknown source had blasted the city 
28 • City Hall was: . 

♦ 

1) twelve floors, with the mayor's suite on the second 

2) built with police headquarters underground 

3) two stories high buf a oity block large 

4) built in^a hexagon, with mayor's offices on sixth floor 
29. All -members of the Mayor's group: 

1) were killed in the explosion and resulting fire 

2) would be called as witnesses to testify against Palmer 

3) adjourned permaneritly out of respect for the mayor 

4) were killed when the building -collapsed , 
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30, Some policemen survived who were: 

1) directing traffic at major league baseball games 

2) , riding- in patrol cars in resj-derttial areas 

3) working^ in after-hour jobs in suburban bank vaults^ 

4) flying in helicopters at the time of the disaster 

31. Atkins received word of the disast^er from: ^ 

1) the policemen from the helicopter 

2) th^ mayor^s wife who received the news in § phone call 

3) a teletype release of a flash from the Civil Defense 
Headquarters 

4) the special police radio in the helicopter 
32; The first action Atkins took was to: 

1) call on the radio to assemble all 'city counci'lmen 

2) go directly to the funeral home where the mayor *s body 
had been taken 

3) call Washington to give full information about the 
first nuclear blast 

4) fly by helicopter over the city to^ survey the damage 
33. Building codes had been changed over the years with the 

result that: 

1) no buildings coiiLd be built higher than twelve floors* 

2) fire would be less of a possibility, in case of 
earthquake 

3) no major structure could be built near forested areas 

4) f irepropf structures only could be built in the 
downtown areas 
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34. From his vantage point, Atkin§ .noticed : - 

1) that the damage seemed >to be worst towards th*e Chinatown 
^ , area ' / _ 

2) - traffic, was piling up all aloT>g the damaged* coastal 

highway 

3) the whole peninsula seemed to^be sinking . 

4) the fires were . spreading outward more rapidly now that 
^ they had reached the' city *s edge 

'35.^ To further complicate the situation, Atkins saw:* 

1) both bridges had fallen into the bay' 

2) the blast had destroyed all water- supplies 

3) the firemen trying to control the fires were now cut , 
off and surrounded ' * 

^^^4) ambulances were not able -to get through the piled-up 
traffic on. the coast 

36, Greater danger existed because: - h 
1) no police were on hand* to stop bay bridge traffic 

' 2) the flimsy, flamable buildings in Chinatown lay in the 
path of the fire ^ ' 

3) tidal waves could be seen rolling in from the Pacific 

4) animals from the zoos w^ere loose in all the parks 

37. From above, ^Atkins could see that: * , ' , - ^ 

1) every single 'person would haye to be evacuated from 

^.the area , ^' ' 

2) there was no possibility that anyone in the city could* 

* ' , **** , 

have survived * . 

3) parks would.be the best gathering plac^ for survivors 
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4) the peopLe xould be evacuated to the mountain valleys 



and foothills- ' • • ' * 

^ . ' *. ' 

38.. The radio reported the true severity of the disaster, saying:-- 
' - • ,( * * ' • * 

1) Che earthquake measured almost nine on the Ricliter scale 
• 2) the ni^filear blast must have been from a 100 megaton bomb 

3) the fires from the^ earthquake had destroyed ,90 percent 
of the city ^ * ;/ . • • 

4j tidal wave had swept clear down the Santa Glara Valley 

39. The commune that Helda was a part .of was located in: 

1) Haight-Asbury section of the city 

2) a low field on old farm property in the Santa Clara Valley 
* 3) a rather remote mountain vall-ey * . / ' 

4) an abandoned ranibling beachfront house 

40. Members of the commune joined Helda in : 

1) walking 4nto the city, carrying blanket and cots 

2) riding into the dajnaged area in the commune's van 

3) stealing pack horses to carry food, pans and tools for 
them 

4) pulling an old wagon by hand to bring supplies 

41. ^Helda had acquired the ability to: 

1) sew simple garments for people who needed clothes 

2) keep homeless children in— a small nursery 

3) boss a kitchen crew cooking large quantities of food 
% 4) organize a group to^ stage protests when needed* 

42. Men of the commune had learned to: 

1) plant and harvest crops" of health foods 

2) make primitive and simple furniture 
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3) ^'tear down -and -rebuild the tndtor.af their commun'o's van 
.-4) use .tools' with ^ood abilitjr ^ ^ •'• 

43* The Commune -Helda belonged, tb^^deftided tp^ go to the San 

\ ^^\.^^ ^ • . ^' ^ . • 
' ' * .Francisco area because tfiey: * ' i ^ ^ 

♦ ' ' . ' . ' "* 

1) were curi-olis about the disaster /• * 

2) ^ -.believed they' wo.uld* be useful there^ ! * ' 

3) would have an opportunity to gain converts 
to their religion 

4) needed to' recruit new members for -the commune 
44- .Helda's group and other groups like it: 

X) fled away from the area because they couldn't stand 
the sight of in-jured and suffering people 

2) left their drugs behind and went to the parks to go to 
work I 

3) ^ went into the worst part of the disaster area in spite 

« 

of danger to themselves 

4) decided the time was right for taking over the city 
government < 

45. In John McLaren Park: 

1) headquarters for the interim city government were set up 

2) ^ a major emergency hospital center was established 

3) a large 'amateur radio station was in operation to send 
messages in and out of the area 

4) the Salvation Artny started a clearing hou^e to locate 
missing people 

'46. Because of what had happened at City Hall, Will Atkins: 

1) asked for federal troops to be sent in and" martial law 
^established • . 
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2) assumed the role of mayor of the city 

3) asked the governor to come to the city for an extended 
stay 

4) called for an immediate election to fill city vacancies 

47. The older city coundil members and other citizens in thp area: 

1) demanded immediate elections be scheduled 

2) united in following Atkins* leadership 

3) were divided in th^ir loyalty to Atkins 

4) supported the goverpot" in his disagreement with Atkins 

48. After the disaster, most of the rescue work was done by , 
members of : 

1) the Armed Forces 

♦ 

2) the young people from the ccminunes 

3) ther city police force 

"4) the National Guard* called out tby the governor 

49. The goveJrnbr established: 

1) a joint Senate-House Investigation Committee . . ' ' ^ 

2) an interiiti city government 

3) a new city police force 

4) a senate disaster committee 

50. To coordinate work on the volunteers, Atkins requested 
help from: 

1) the Red Cross of the United States 

2) the Western Division of the Salvation Army 

3) the youth directors of the city^s churches 

4) some senators from the committee *- 
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51. Atkins issued an order to those guarding the area of the disaster 
that: 

1) all young volunteer groui>s<were to be allowed to come in 

2) under no circumstances were the gov^TsiQr or any senators 
to be admitted* 

j) only nurses and doctors should be given passes and aUowed 
to enter 

4) unauthorized persons should be shot on sight 

52. The main job the volunteer groups did' was to: 

r 

1) issue Army blankets and cots to survivors and erect tents 

2) serve ab deputized peace , off icers to Help patrol the area 

3) drive ambulances in the disaster area 

4) help feed the survivors at the parks 

53. The name, ^'Volunteers for Hope" was:, 

1) first thought of by an NBC commentator who wa<^ in the afea 

2) adopted by the young people themselves 

3) originated by -Will Atkins 

4) an old World War II group name that was revived 

54. The police force had a problem in: 

1) the lack of a working radio .transmitter 

2) that there was little gasoline for the helicopters and 
patrol c^^rs 

3) the situation that their police chief, captains, and 
lieutenants were killed 

4) the continuing confusion over whether they or the Armed 
Forces were in charge 
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55» Regarding the available policemen, Atkins was: 

1) impressed with their calm efficiency 

2) continually harrassed by their otticers 

3) sure they lacked the experience to be of much help 

4) determined to keep them from taking away any of his powers 
56, As a result of his opinion about the policemen, Atkins: 

— H — gb^k-«d^jnaat of them to resign from the force 

2) put some of them in charge of ^tfre' young volunteers 

3) * appointed them leaders , ^with the senators, of the 
Volunteers for Hope group 



4) removed the new police chief and d^oted the captains 
57, . Ihe resentment between the young ''long hairs'* and the 
policemen they called "pigs'': 

1) grew stronger each day in the disaster area 

2) erupted into open battles between them in the parks 

. - 3) disappeared in the face of a need for courage in the job 
facing *them all . ' ^ * 

4) disappeared when ail the young people were banned from 
the area ' ' , • , . 

58; Policemen felt that the^ "Volunteer-^ for Hope" were: \ ^ "^^^ 

1) to be respected and admired and should be made p^tmahent^ 

2) members of a cover organization fo^ the Young NaziJ*arty 

3) a useless bunch of religious fanatics 

' 4) a group of "draft-dodgers'* worthy of no respect 
'59, Rumofs that made the youth groups unhappy were about: 

1) rebuilding City Hall first of all * 

2) moving the city to anpther ^Location 
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3) rebuilding the city' in the same Icfc^ation 
^4) moving all the minority groups to other Locations ^In the 
city to broak up the pattern of "de facto" segregation 
60. Eventually, tho Volunteers: * <^ 

1) stopped supporting Atkins'in his decisions 

2) quit doing the hard work and left the area 

3) made Atkins a honorary member of this group 

4) adopted the Phoenix, as their symbol 
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San 'Francisco * 
Sot Relations Test/ * 

The following sentences describe relations of San Francisco city 
governjr.ent and the state government before Mayor St. John was killed. 

61. a) All of the Urban Problems Committee members belonged to 

the Action. Group. 
B) Only some of the Urban Problems Committee memb'ers belonged 
to the Action Group. 

62. a) All of the city councilmen were under the leadership of 

St. John. 

B) Only some of uhe city councilmen were under the leadership 
of St. John. 

63. a) Only some of the Urban Problems Committee members were 

senators. 

B) All of the Urban Problems Committee members were senators. 

64. a) Only some of those under the leadership of St. John were 

senators . 

B) All of those under the^ leadership of St. John were senators. 

65. a) No Urban Problems Committee members were city councilmen. 
B) • Only some of the Urban Problems Committee members Were 

city councilmen. 

66. a) All of the senators were in the Action Group. 

B) Only some of the senators were in the Action Group. 

67. a) Only some of "those under the leadership of St. John were 

Urban Problems Committee menb^xs. 
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B) All of those under the leadership of St. John were 
Urban Pr9blOTs Committee mOTbers. 
68-. A)v OnLy some of the senators wer6 city councilmen. 
, B) No senators were city councilmen. 

69. a) *Only some of the Action Group were under the leadership 

of St. Jpha. 

B) All of the Action Group were under the leadership of 
St. JoVin • 

70. a) All oi the city coun* i Im^u w^m o in the Action Group. 

B) Culy some of the c Hy count i Imen were in the potion Group. 
The following sentences descriijo relations of .San Frar.cisco city . 
government and state government following the earthquake. 

71. A) Only some of the senator-s were in charge of the Volunteers 

for Hope. . ' * * 

B) All of the senators were in charge of the Volunteers for 
Hope. 

,,72. A) All of the officials of the interim city government^ 
were followers of Atkins. 
B) Only some of the officials of the interim city government 
were followers of Atkins. 

73. a) Only so»€^f the disaster committee mOTbers were officials 

of the interim city government. 
. B) No disaster ccirimittee m^bers were officials of the 
Interim city government. 

74. a) Only some of the Volunteers for Hope were followers of 

" Atkins. 

,B) All of the Volunteers for Hope were followers oi Atkins. 

251 r 
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75. A) All of the officials of the interim city government were 

in charge of .the Volunteers for Hope. 
B) Only some of the off.icials of the interim city government 
were in charge of the Volunteers for Hope* • 

76. a) All of the disajster committee members were senators. 

- B) Only some of the disaster committee members were senators. 

' " 11. a) Only some of t;he followers of Atkins were disaster 

\ 

committee members* 
B) All of the followers of Atkins were disaster committee 
members. 

78. A) All of the disaster committee members were in charge of 
the Volunteers for Hope. 
B) Only some of the disaster committee members vaire in ^ 
^ charge of the Volunteers for Hope. 
\ 79. a) Only some of the senators were officials of tl^interim 

cl^y governmnent. 
B) 'No senators were officials of the interim city government. 
80. a) Only some of the followers of Atkins were senators. 
B) All of the followers of Atkins were senators. 
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Grandfather's Store 

Traditional Version J 

The little general store that my grandfather and father 
ran in the New York State village of my childhood was the main- 
spring of our lives. Everything we ate, wore and owned came 
from it. Our playhouse was an old yellow delivery wagon whose 
wheels had been removed. Large cardboard discs from Cracker 
barrels made wonderful shields to carry in our squirt-gun battles. 

My delight was to be sent to the store's fragrant cellar 
with an"' empty lard pail for a quart of molasses. What a delicious, 
heady smell I A whiff of molasses from the big barrels lying on 
th'eir sides*, thfe tang of vinegar; the reek of tar paper and of 
rubber boots that hung in pairs along the wall. And. over -all 
other smells was the odor of the damp^ earthy floor. 

On one side of the store, as you entered, were the dress 
goods and notions. Men's clothing was in the back. Down the 
Other side were the- groceries. There weren't many canned things 
then; almost everything came in bulk — in big barrels, boxes and 
jars. You smelled the spices and flavoring extracts right away. 
Vanilla was in a beautiful glass jar, usually with a drop hanging 
on its edge, and I always made for that drop first thing. 

The men gathered around in back. of the big stove, sitti^ng 
on barrels or leaning against the coffee grinder. The grinder 
was red and had an enormous wheel with a wooden handle. 
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Coffee was ground by hand, and getting 20 or 30 pounds 
ready for the wagon deliveries was a job. One night when the 
usual gang of boys was hanging aroun^, my grandfather offered ' 
a cent to the boy who could grind a pound the fastest — and^ot 
all his orders ground fx>r one- penny. 

Barrels and boxes were opien,-of course, and people would 
reach in for a large cracker, pry a dried herring from a box on 
the counter and top it off with a dried prune or a sliver from 
the big New York State cheese. 

But one man who was particularly generous at helping him- 
self got what he deserved. He grabbed a hanciful of delicious- 
looking lii:tie white chips out of a newly opened barrel and 
stuffed them into his mouth. They were the first soap'^ chips 
ever seen in Fenner's Store. 

. Near the stove stood the high desk, with wire grating aroun 
the top, where my grandfather sat on a tall stool and. figured up 
his accounts. Grandfather let some people have groceries for 
years without ever asking payment--Lib Lj.ttle, for instance. 
A small sum of money for her support had b^en turned over^ to 
Grandfather years before. When.it was gone he kept right on 
sending her whatever groceries she wanted. ' . , 

Because of Grandfather's reputation for square' dealing , 
old maids and widows brought him their savings to keep for them, 
and he paid them inter'est. He loaned money to the ^ farmers, tuo; 
he was the village judg^, and the" postmaster for years. ^ . 

Nearly everyone used kero^i^ene for light and heat in' those 
days. Every Saturday night the floor of the store would be 
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covered with five-gallon cans .waiting to be filled. But the men 
didn't mind waiting. They'd gather around the stove and cut a 
plug from the long, brown, fruity-smelling piece of chewing 
Jiobacco bkck.of the counter. (We children became quite expert' 
at imitating them, working up a nice brown spit with licorice 
root.) 

Night after night men would drop in for a bit of gossip or 

to settle the world^s and their neighbors* af f airs--young and old, 
» 

lawyer, doctor, town bum, politician, swapping yarns and ideas. 
Many a local problem was settled around that stove. 

If a new doctor wished 4io locate in town, he wrot.e my grand- 
father first. If someone wanted infoxrmation about a man's credit, 
or teputation, he wrote to my grandfather. The store was in many 
ways the real hub o5 the community. 




Grandfather's Store 
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Little gener'al store my grandfather and father ran in 
New York State village of childhood was mainspring of our lives. 
Everything ate, wore owned came from it. Playhouse .was old yellow 
delivery wagon whose wheels been removed. Large cardboard discs 
from cracKer barrels made shields carry in squift-gun battles. 

My delight wap be sent to store's fragrant cellar with empty 
lard p^il for quart of molasses. What delicious, heady smelll 
^Whiff of mola&se^ from the big barrels lying on their sides; tang 
vinegar; reek^of tar pAper and rubber boots that hung in pairs 
^aiong w^Il'. Over alLother smells was odor of damp, earthy floor. 

One side of ^s.tore, as you entered, were- dress good^ and notions 
Men's clothing was in back. Down other side were the groceries. 
Weren't many canned things; ahnost everything came in bulk--big 
^barrels, boxes aod'Jars. You'smelled spices flavoring extracts 
right,, away. Vanilla- in beautiful glass jar, usually with drop 
hanging' c>n its edge, I always made for drop first thing. 

Hen gathered around tack Cf big stove, sitting on barrels or 
leaning against coffee grinder. Grinder was red and had enormous 
wheel with wooden handle. 

Coffee ground by hand, getting 20 or 30 pounds ready for wagon 
deliveries was jobv One night when usual gang boys was hanging 
around', my grandfather offered cent to boy who could grind pound 
fastest — and got all^his orders ground for penny. 



hnrrcjs and boxos were. op<Mi, course, people would reach In 
for large cracker,. pry dried herring* from box on counter and top 
it off with dried prune or sliver from big New York Stajte cheese. 

One iTtan was particularly gen-erous at helping himself got what 
deserved. He grabbed handful delicious-looking white chips out of 
newly opened barrel and stuffed them into his mouth. They were 
first soap chips seen in Fenner's Store. 

Near the stove stood high desk, wi^th wire grating around top, 
where grandfather sat on tall stool an-d figured up accounts. 

■s 

Grandfather l^t some people have groceries years without ever 
asking payment — Lib Little. Small sum money for her support been 
turned over to Grandfather years before. When it was gone he kept 
sending her groceries she wanted. 

Because Grandfather's reputation square dealing, old maids 
and widov/s brought savings to keep for them, he paid them interest.. 
He loaned money to farmers, too; he was village judge, and post- 
master f9r years. ' • 

Nearly everyone used kerosene light and heat thoae.days. 
Saturday night floor store would be covered with five-gallon cans 
waiting to be filled. The men didn't mind waiting. They'd 
gather around stov^ and cut plug from long, brown, fruity-smelling 
piece of chewing tobacco back of counter. (We children became 
expert at imitating them, working up brown spit, with licorice 
root. ) 

Night after night men drop in' for gossip or^settle world's ' 
and neighbors^ affairs — young and old, lawyer, doctor, town bum, 
politician, swapping yarns and ideas. Many local problem was ^ 
settled around stove. 
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ir new (Unlcr wishcdHo locnto in town, lu- wrotp grandfather 
If somoont" wanLod information about man's credit,, or reputation 
he wrote grandfather. The store, was in many ways real hub of 
community. • ► 
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Grandfather ^ s Store 

«. 

407. Subjective Deleted Version 



General store grandfather and father ran New York village 
childhood was mainspring of our lives. Everything ate, wore owned 
came. Playhouse was old delivery wagon wheels been removed. 
Cardboard dis^^cracker barrels made shields in squirt-gun battles 

My delight was sent store's fragrant cellar with lard pail 
for quart molasses. Delicious, heady smelll Whiff of molasses 
from barrels on sides; tang vinegar; tar paper and rubber boots 
hung in pairs along wall. Over other smells was odor damp, earthy 
floor. • 

i 

One side store, entered ,' \^ere dress goods and notions. Men's 
clothing in back* Down other side grocertea. Weren't many canned 
things; everything came bulk--barrels , boxes jars. Smelled spices 
extracts right away. Vanilla in beautiful glass jar, drop hanging 
on edge, I made for drop first. > - ' ^ 

Men gathered back of stove, sitting barrels leaning again^s,t; 
coffee grinder. Grinder red had enormous wheel with wooden handle. 

Good ground by hand,, getting 20^30 pounds for wagon job.'-^One 
night usual gang boys around, grandfather of fered cent to hoy who 
could grind pound fastest — got orders ground for penny. 

-\ Barrels and boxes open people reach for cracker, pry dried 
herring from box on counter Xop off with dried prun6 sliver big 
New Ybrk State cheese. 

• . •■ - 2G0 ■ 
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Or.e man generous helping himself got what des^o^ived. Ho grabbad 
handful wh\tf ch:nc out r^.wi y d baVrc-l stuffr-d th«n :-to ~o'Jt'- . 
They first sc^p ^.hips 'seen Fenne^^'s Store. 

Necit blove stood high desk, wire gratir.g top, where gra-a- 
fat^her sat o- tall stool figured accounts. , Grandfather let peoDle 
have groceries y^ars vithout asking payre-t-.-LittIe. Sur: nio-.ev her 
support bee-^ tur-.ed to Grandfather years before. Was gone ne kept 
^end^'.g her groc-eri es - wan ted . 

Because Grandfather's ^eputatic^ square dealing, old n^aid^ 
widows brought savi-^K keep, paid interest. He loaned -oney 
to farT.r:rs; he wa<; ]udge, postr.a^^ter years. 

Everyone used kerosene light heat tho<;e days. Saturday-, 
night t'loor store covered with five-gallon cans waiting be filled. 
Men didn't n^.ind waiti-^g. 'They'd gather around stove cut plug fro-n 
brown piece chewing tobacco back counter. (;se children expert 
'.r.itating the^T, working spit with 1 icor ice ^ root . ) 

Night r:en drop in gossip or settle world's neignbors' 
af f ai rs--young old, lawyer^, doctor, town burr., politican, swapping 
yarns ideas. Many problem settled around stove. 

New doctor wished locate in town, wrote grandather^ Sornec^e 
wanted mf or-^.atio^ ma- ' s credit, reputation, he wrate grandfather.. 
Store was ways real hub of community. 
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Orancif ather'' s St^)re 
20% Frequency. Deleted Version 

The little general store that my grandfather father ran 
in New York Slat<L village my childhood mainspring our lives. 
Everything we ato. wore owned cair.e f . om it. Our plci/housc- a^. 
olu yellow delivery wago'^ whose wheels had bee^ reroved. 
L^rgo cardboard discs froni cracker barrels made wonderful 
bhieldj; to carry in our squirt-gun battles* 

My delight to be sent to store's fragrant cellar with an 
enipty lard pail for quart nolasses. »vnat delicious, heady 
sraelli ViTiiff molasses from big barrels lying on their sides; 
tang vinegar; reek tar paper rubber boots that hung in pairs 
aloiig wall. Over all other sn^.ells odor damp, earthy floor." 

^->n one side store, as you entered, were drpss goods 
no.tions. Men's clothing 'in back. Dowrt other side were 
groceries. There weren ' f many canned Lhing^'then, almo^^t 
everything came in bulk--in big barrels, boxes jars. You smelled 
spices' flavoring extracts right away. Vanilla in beautiful 
glass jar, usually with drop hanging on its edge, I always made 
for tfiat drop f irs-^^^thing • 

Men gathered around in back big stove, sitting on barrels 
or leaning against coffee grinder. Grinder red had an enormous 
wheel with wooden handle. 

Coffee grou- d by hand, getting 20 or 30 pounds ready for 
wagon deliveries jpb. One night when usual gang boys hanging 



around, my grandfather offered cent to boy who rouTd grind 
pound faste5t--got all his orders ground for one penny. 

Barrels boxes were open, course, people would reach in for 
large cracker, pry dried herring from box or^ counter top it 
off with dried prune or sliver from big New York State cheese. 

But one man who particularly gene-roys at helping himself 
got whal he deserved. He gratJted handful delicious-looking 
lUtle wh>ite chips out newly opened barrel stuffed them into 
his mouth. Tliey were first soap chips ever seen in i^enner's 
Store. 

Near stove stood high de&k, with wire grating around top, 
where my. grandfather sat on tall fetool\ figured up his accounts. 
Grandfather let some people have groceries for years without 
ever asking payrrent--Lib Little, for instance. Small sum money 
for her support h^r^ be^n turned over to Grandfather years befort: 
When it §one he" kept right on sending her whatever groceries she 
wanted. 

Because Grandfather's reputation for square dealing, old 
maids widows brought him their savings* to keep for them, he paid 
them interest. He loaned money to farmers, too; he village 
judge, postmaster for years. 

Nearly everyone used kerosene for light heat in those days. 
Every Saturday night floor store would be covered with five- 
gallon can<? waiting to be filled. But men didn^ t mind waitii.g.' 
They'd gather around stove cut plug from long, brown, fruity- 
smelling piece chewing tobacco back counter. ^We children 
became quite expert at imitating them, working up nice" brown 
spit with licorice root.) 

2(33 , 



Night after night men would drop in for bit gossip or 
to settle world's their neighbors* af f airs--young old, lawv'er, * 
doctor, town bum, politician, swapping yarns ideas. ^Many local 
probleni settled around that stove. . • 

If new doctor wished to locate in town, he wrote my grand- 
father first. If soneone wanted information about man * s credit, 
or reputation, he wrote to my grandfather. Store in many ways ~ 
real hub community. 
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Grandfather's Store ' * , 

407. Frequency Deleted Version 

The little general store grandfather father ran New York 
State village childhood mainspring lives. Everything we ate, 
wore owned ccme it. Playhouse an old yellow delivery wagon whoge 
wheels had been removed. Large cardboard discs cracker made 
v/onderful shields carry, squirt-gun H^trles. 

Delight be sent store's fragrant cellar an empty lard pail 
quart molasses. What delicious, heady smell! VJhifL molasses ^ 
lying sides; tang vinegar; reek tar paper rubber boots hung .pairs, 
along wall. Over all other smells odor damp, earthy floor. 

Side, as you entered, dress goods notions. ^ Men's clothing 
back. Down other si<i^ groceries. There weren't many canned > 
things then; almost everything came bulk--boxes jars. You smelled 
spices flavoring extracts right away. Vanilla beautiful glass jar, 
usually drop hanging its edge, I always made drop first thing. 

Men gathered stove, sitting leaning against coffee grinder. 
Grinder red had an enormous wheel wooden handle. 

Coffee ground by hand, getting 20-30 pounds ready wigor. 
deliveries job. \-Jhen usual gang 'boys ha^iging, offered cent boy 
who could grind pound fastest--got all his. orders ground penny. 

Boxes open, course, people would reach large cracker, pry ' 
dried herring box counter top it off dried prune sliver York 
Stat^e cheese. 



But man who particularly generous at helping himself got 
'what deserved. Grabbed handful delicious-looking little white 
chips out newly opened barrel stuffed into his mouth. They first 
soap chips ever seen FenYi^^r's, " ' 

Near stood high desk, wire grating top, where sat tall 
stool figured up his accotihts • * ^et some people have groceries 
years without ever asking payment--Lib Little, instance. Small 
sum money her support had been turned overyears before, Ul^en 
it gone kept right sending her whatever she wanted, 

Beca,use Grandfather's reputation square dealing, old maids 
widows brought hin savings keep, paid interest. Loaned money 
farmers, too; village judge, postmaster years, t 

Nearly everyone 'used kerosene light heat those d^ys. Every 
Saturday floor would covered five-gallon cans waiting 'be 
filled. But men didn't mind waiting. They'd gather cut plug 
long, brown, fruity-smelling piece chewing tobacco rouhter,^ 
(We children became quite expert at imitating, .working ^up nice 
brown spit licorice root.) 

After men woul5^drop bit gossip settle world's neighbors' 
affairs — young old, lawyer, doctors/ town bum, politician, 
swapping yarns ideas. Many local problem settled. 

If doctor wished located town, wrote first, ' If someone 
wanted infoirmation about man's credit , reputation , wrote. Many 
ways real hub community. 
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Grandfather *s Store 
Multiple Choice Test 

1» Th^ general store was located in a: 

a) Ne'w Jersey state village 

b) New Hampshire state village 

c) New York state village 

d) Village in the state of Georgia 

2. ,The playhouse was made from: 

a) A delivery w^gon 

b) Old ci'acker barrels ' j 

' it 

. c) Wooden delivery crates . « 
d) A delivery cart • 

3. Cardboard discs from cracker barrels were used as 

a) Shields in sword battles 

b) Shields in burp-gun battles 

c) Targets for squirt-guns 

d) Shields for -s quirt-gun battles 

4. ' what location in the store had the best smells? 

a) Attic 

b) Back room 

c) Main room 

d) Cellar ' ' 
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T\tu r.Huily in tl»(» story tIcprMulod on tilu^ store Tor 

a) All tlicy ate and wore, but not all they owned 

b) All they owned," wore", but not all they atfi - 

c) All they owned, wore, and all they ate 

d) All they owned, ate, but not all they wore 
Molasses was kept in: 

a) Large barrels standing upright 

b) Barrels lyirtg on their side 

c) Lciige barrels turned upside down 

d) Lard pails in the cellar 

What was the strongest smell in the cellar? 

a) Tang of the vinegar 

b) Reek of tar paper 

c) Damp earthy floor 

d) Reek of rubber boots ^ 
Men's clothing was located 

a) At the front of che store 

b) On the right side of the store 

c) At the back of the store 

d) Oh the left side of the store 

What was shinned in a beautiful glass jar? 

a) molasses 

b) vanilla 

c) perfume* 

d) peppermint • 
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Where did the men gather in the store to talk? 

a) Kroni porch 

b) Back of the store 

c) Front of the store - ~" 

d) Outside the stoi^e 
The men sat on: 

' a) - counter^ 

b) crates 
- c) barrels 
d) steps 

The cofefee grinder was: , - 

a) iraen ' 

b) blue 

c) red * ^ * • 

d ) brown r « , 

liow many pounds of coffee were ground every day? 

a) 10 to 20 lbs. 

b) ^ 15, to 30 lbs. 

c) 20 to 30 lbs. 

d) 30 to 40 lbs. ' ' 



From a contest one night, Grandfather got his coffee ground .for 

a) 5 cents 

b) 4 cents 

c) 2 cents 
*d) 1 cent 
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At the store, people ate 'which of the following for 

a) crackers, herring, prunes 

b) crackers, molasses, cheese 

c) herring, cheese, mplasses 

d) prunes, crackers*, molasses 
One customer, fooled by an open barrel, ate: 

a) wood chips 

b) chips of soap 

c) chips of wax " ^ 

d) raw Jierring • \ . . 
Grandfather's store was named: " • 

a) Crammer's 

b) Fenner ' s ^ . \ ' ' 

c) Faber's . . ^ 

d) General Store : 

At his d^sk near the stove, Grandfather: - 

a) Figured out his bills 

b) - Read the local paper 

c) Figured up his accounts 

d) Figured what to order for the store 
To whom did Grandfather give free groceries? 

a) Lury Little 

b) Lib Little 

c) Lib Crammer 

d) Martha Libby 

. ' 2.70 
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f<}r, -light? : 
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. Old maids and widows brought their savings to Grandfather 

a) Ho had a reputation for being a good businessman • 

b) He had the safest place in town to keep their money • 

c) He had a reputation for square dealing 

d) He was known as the smartest man-in-the town 
Besides running the, stoVe, Grandfather was the postmaster 

a) , mayor • ^ , , 

b) judge . > '> \ ^ ^ ' 

' c) • -.doctor ,r ' ' ' ' ' . 

d) sherf f f ^ . 
What fuel was ].u3ed 
a) qil " 
. b) gasblin^ 

c) kerosene . : ■ . , , \ ' 

d) coal • * • ' ' ■ 
While waititig for their, fuel, the men would: 

a) play t:hex:kers ,! • . ' . 

b) gossip" * ■ 

c) chew tobacco , ' 

d) cat crackers and cheese' , • 
The children worked up a nice. brown spit by: 

a) "chewing tobacco * ^ ; 

b) chewing licorice root 

c) chewing liQorice sticks " ^ .* , 

d) chewing chocolate catamels^ 



because 



and : 
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When «omeonti wanted to know what was goi|ng on in town 
-a) asked the' people who came to .the stpre . 
t>) asked the people who worked in the^ store 

c) asked the man who owneti the store' 

d) sat around and listened to the talk in the, store 
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Action at the White House 
Traditional Version 

A stolen military helicopt^^i landed at the White House today. 
Police forc<>d the landing by a storm of shotgun fire. The pilot is 
d youn« sold'ier who washed out of army flight training.^ He is being 
held for mental study at Walter Reed Hospital. 

Private John Doo is 20 years old. He is a helicopter mechanic 
at Fort Meade, 'Maryland. Sunday he stole a helicopter for two* 

hours. He buz^zod suburban communities and monuments-: all in nre- 

/ ^ 

dawn blackness. y/ 

On^ received minor sh/tgun pellet wounds. • TTiese were treated 
at Walter Reed. Later He was held for mental exams. At a brief 
news conference sortie possible reason was given for his actions. ' 

Private Doe has always had a deep desire ^o fly. IVhen Ke \:as 
accepted for flight training he felt sure he woul.d soon be a pilot. 
During the training period he had dif f icul ty *gettdng along with 

his instructor. Soon he began to receive pink slips, indicating 

* < 

# 

poor 'performance. Doe asked for a changie of instructors but this 
was not granted. Soon Doe received his third pink "slip. This 
mea^t automatic failure of flight training. Despite Dae^s efforts 
to remain in the program he was dismissed.^ As time passed he felt 
cheated and convinced he had the ability to fly. ^ The theft of the ^ 
helicopter was an attempt to deqionstrate hi^ abilities. 

Tlie Secret Service charged him with unlawful en try 'upon the 
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White House grounds. T>.is is a" misde.T-.eap.or charge. It could rx-a 
six-ronth jail i-.rr a-d $1^0 firo. Doe faced a court appeara-.cc- 
that charge today. It is expected other charges, will follow. 

Authorities gave this accoufit of the aerial drana: Doe stol 
the :'H-1B "Huey" nr.licopter from Frrt Meade. This nilitary pQst 
15 rile= -orth of ..'ashi-.gto;! . Soo". ho began to buzz hores and .ca 
al<^ th<.' Balri-orv-'^.ashingto-^ Parkway. 

The y.aryla-d State Police entered the dra.na. They sent two 
i-ist Bell Jet R->rger helicopters to bring'the Huey dew-. The ar.~ 
-raft au.ckly put cne out cf the chase. Doe bcrt dov.-. on tU.Jet 
Ranger. i'.,- pil-.t was forced to turn away. Tnen he Left thf- hu-" 
veered ai»-ay. 

Midway thr-,ugh the chase the arrr.y helicop.j;er flew between tht 
'.•••ashington Xonun-.ent ah^ Capitol Building. It is illegal to flv ir 
this air ssace. Tnis attracted the atte-ticn of officers 'of the 
Executive Prot-.tiv. Service, EPS. It is a u-iforr.ed branch cf tl 
Secret Service. 

-O-.e hour later the amy chopoer hovered near the Washmgto:^' 
;;:ont^t. Suddenly it" lurched for-ward a-d, upward toward thp .."hite 

The Huey passed over the outer fence to the south lawn, of the 
hite House. Floodlights cXit through the 'darkness . Police, opened 
\ixQ with shotguns. ' • .- _ • 

The chopper veered leftward, l?oanced on'ortV^rnu^er^hen the 
.other. IVhen it settled to" a halt it was barely 100 yards from the 
executive mansion. 



'lli< «ho(,p«r*^ f(i*ajl skill w;is p( p|>(»r(Ki with bmksirol. 
President .i:,d Mrs.. Nixon did' not witness the drdma. Most 
the nation vas asleep. 
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Action at the '^v'hite House 
20% Subjective Deleted Version 

Stolen mi^litary helicopter landed at '.v'hite House today. 
Police forced landing by storm of shotgun fire. Pilot is you-g 
soldier washed out of amy flight training. He i^s held for'^T.e^tal 
-Study ^5%al ter Reed Hospital. 

Private Doe is 20 year^^old. ' He is helicopter mechanic Fort 
Meade, Maryland. Sunda:y he stole helicopter tw^ hours. He buz-zed 
suburban conrr^uni t ies and monunients: prfe-dawn blackness.. 

Doe received rr.inor shotgun wounds. These were treated Walter 
Reed. Later he held for mental exaT*s . At^ brief news conference, 
possible reason given for his actions. ' . 

Private Doe always had deep desire to fly. ivtien accepted for 
flight trai-^ing he felt sure he v;ould soon be pilot. During 
. traini-g period he had difficulty getting along with instructor. 
Me bega^ rec ei ve'* pink slips, indicating poor pei'&ormance * , Doe 
asked for change instructors, but this yas. not granted. Soon vDoe 
received thiril p\pk slip* This meant ai?torr.fitic failure flight 
training. Despite^Doe ' s efforts remain? in program he was dismissed 
iipe passed he f^lt c?r^a^€-e^Kaii4 convinced had^ability. t^o fly. « 
Theft^Of helicopter was stx Attempt to demonstrate hi s abilities . 

Secnst Service charged him unlawful 'entry upon ^l-^i te- House 
ground^^Tliis is misdemeanor charge. It could mean six-month 
Jail term $100* fine. Doe faced court on that charge today* 
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It is expected other charges fqllow. 

Authorities gave, this account of aerial drama: Doe stole 
"Huey'* helicopter from Fort Meade. Military post is 25 miles north 
Washington. - Soon he began .bu-zz homes and cars along Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway. 

The Maryla-id State Police entered dra.-?.a. Sert two fast Bell 
Jet helicopters to bri-^g Huey'dowr.. Anr.y craft quiekly put one 
^out of chase. Doe bore down on Jet Ranger. Pilot was forced to 
tur-. away. V.'hen he left Huey veered aw^y. 

Midway through chase army helicopter flew between Washirgtor 
Mcm^e-^t' anjf C/spitbl Building. It illegal to fly this air space. ' 
This attracted attention of officers of Executive Protective 
Service, EPS. It is uniformed^ ranch of Secret Service. 

One .hour later army chopper hovered near Washington Monument. 
Suddenly it lurched forward upward toward ^liite House. ^ ^ 

The Huey passed b^ver outer fence to south lawn of vN^hite House. 
Floodlights cut through darkness. Police opened fire shotguns. 

chopper' veered leftward, bounced one runner, then other^ 
ivTien^it settled to halt' it barely 100 yard^s from executive mansion. 
Chopper's metal skin peppered wit.h buckshot. 
President and Mrs. Nixon not witness drama. Most of^ nation 
was asleep. ' ^ 
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Action at the White House 
^ ^ 40%'Subjective Deleted- Version 

^ . * ' • * 

Stol en helicopter landed at White House. Police forced 

landing by shotgun fir^. Pilot is' young soldier washed out flight ' 
training. He held for mental^ stydy Walter Reed. 

Private Doe '20 years. He helicopter nechanit Fort Meade.' 
He stole helicopter two hours. He buzzed cornmunities and' nionuments : 
pre-dawn. " , > ^ - j 

^ ' Doe received minor wounds. ^ These treated Walter Reed. Held 
for mental exams. At news conference teason given for his actions. 

Private Doe always had desite fly. • WTien accepted f-or flight 
'training surf> would soon^ be pilot. Training he had difficulty 
along, with instructor, lie receive slips , indicating poor perf onr.ance . - 
Doe asked cha-ge instructors but not granted. • Soon r.eceived t}>?rd 
^slip. Automatic failure flight training.' Despite Doe's efforts ^ ; 
remain program he dismissed. Time, pas-sed felt cheated convince^ 
had Ability fly. Theft of helicopter attempt demonstrate his 
abil'itie^. ^ ^ • ^ 

Secret Service charged unlawful entry 'White House grounds. ' 
This is misdemeanor. It mean six-mor^th jail $100 fine. Doe faced 
court <:harge today . It expec ted 'other charges-. 

Authorities ^ave -account drama: - Doe stole '*Huey'» helicopter 
Fort -Meade. Mi*Htary post miles north Washington. He buzz-homes 
cars along Baltimore-Washington Parkway • . ♦ 
^Maryland State Police entered. -Sent two BbU Jet helicopters 



bring lluoy Howm . Army craft put one out chase, Doo bore Jet 
Hanger, Pilot forcc^d turn away. Left Huey veered away. 

Midway chase helicopter flew between Washington Monument ^ 
'and' Capitol . Illegal fly this air space. This attention officers 
Executive Protective Service, EPS. It uniformed branch Secrc^t 
Service. 

Hour later army chopper hovered Washington Monument. It 
lurched upward toward wliite House. 

Huey pa'ssed over outer fence south lawn \Vhite House. 
Floodlights cut darkness. Police fire shotgun^. 

Chopper veered leftward, bounced one runner, other, l^en it 
settled halt IQO yards from executij^e mansion. 

Chopper ^s metal skin peppered buckshot. 

President, Mrs. Nixon not witness. Most of .aation asleep. 
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Action at the White House 
207* Freguency Deleted Version ' 

'\ Stolen military helicopter landed at Uliite House today. 
Police forced landing by^ storm shotgu.n fire. Pilot is young 
soldier who washed out army' flight training.' Is being held for* 
mental study at" Walter Reed Hospital,. 

■ Private John IJoe is 20 years, old. Is helicopter mechanic 
at Fort Meade, Maryland. Sunday stole helicopter for two 
hours. - Buzzed suburban communities and monum-ents: all in pre- 
dawn blackness. 

Doe received minor shotgun pellet wounds. These were 
treated at Walter Reed. Later was held for mental exams. At 
br^ef news 'conference some possible reason was given for his 
art ions. . * ^ . ^ 

Private Doe has always had deep desire fly. When was 
^ccei3ted for flight training felt sure would soon be pilot. - 
During training period had diff icul ty .getting along with his 
instructor. Soon began receive pink slips, indicating poor » 
.performance. Doe asked for chahge instructors'but this was not 
granted. Soon Doe receive^ his third pink slip. This meant 
automatic failure flight tfTaining. -DirpTte--DS^'r^or ts remain 
in>o^ram wa^ <]ismissed. A? ' t 'ime passed" felt <iheated and 
convinced- had- ability f ly_. ' Th^f t .helicopt^ ^as an- -attempt ' - 
demonstrate his abilities'. • • ^ . 
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Secret Service charged him with unlawful entry upon White 
House grounds. This is misdemeanor cj^arge. It could mean si-x- 
month jail term and $100 fine. Doe faced court appearance on 
that charge today. It is expected other charges v?ill follow. 

Authorities gave this account aerial drama: Do? stole 
UH-IB "Huey" helicopter from Fort Meade. This military post 
is 25 miles nbrth Washington. Soon began 'buzz homes and cars 
along Baltimore-Was-hington Parkway.' 

Maryland State Police entered drama. They -.sent two fast ' 
Bell Jet Ranger helicopters bring Huey down. Army craft quickly 
put one out chase. Doe bore down on Jet Raager. Pilot was 
forced turn away. When left Huey veered away. 

Midway through chase 'army helicopter flew between Washingtort 
Monument and Capitol ^tiding. It is illegal fly in this air 
space. This attracted attention officers Executive Protective 
Service, EPS. It is uniformed branch Secret Service. 

One hour later army chopper hovered near Washington 
Monument. Suddenly it lurched forward and upward toward White 
House. ^ - ^ ' 

rfuey passed ov^r .outer' fence south lawn White House. Flood 
lights cut through darkness. - Police opened fire with shotguns. 

Chopper veered leftward, bounced on one runner, then other. 

* / . ' 

.When it settled halt it was barely 100 yards fron) executive 

^ / , . 
mansion. 

Chopper*s metal skin was pe^ppered with buckshot. 
President and Mr^. Nixon djLd not witness drama. Most 
nation was asleep. * > 
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^JiCtA^^ House 
^ ^^'^ ^07* Frequency Deleted Version 

Stolen rfiilitary landed todays Police forced landing by 
storm -shotgun fire. Pilot young soldier who washed out flight. 
Being .held irvental study Walter *Reed Hospi tal . 

Private John Doe 20 years old. Mechanic Fort Meade, 
Maryland. Sunday stole helicopter two hours. Buzzed suburban 
corrounitles monuments: all in pre-davn blackness. 

Received )(iinor Shotgun pellet wounds. These were' treated 
Walt\r Reed. Later held mental exams. Brief news conference 
some jk)ssible reason given actions. 

!^rivate has always had deep -desire. Accepted flight 
felt sure would be pilot. During period lhad difficulty getting 
along instructor. Began receive pink slips, indicating poor 
performance. Asked change instructors but not .granted. 
Received third pink slip. Meant automatic failure flight. 
Despite Doe^s efforts remain in program. ^dismissedi As time 
passed felt cheated convinced had ability. Theft an attemp,t 
cleinonsJ:>;;ate abilities. * ' w ' ' 

Secrfet Service 'barged him unlawful entry up'^on White House 
grounds. Misdemeanor charge. Could mean six-month jail term* 
$100 fine. Faced court appearance on that charge today. 
Expected other chat-ges will fpllow. 

Authorities gave account aerial dram^: Stole UH-IB '»Huey'' 
from Fort Meade. Military post 25 miles^ north Washington. 



Began buzz homes cars along Hal timore-WnslH ngtoi^ Parkway. 

Mirylaiul Stale Pol i^ce entered drama. Tliey sent two fast 
Bell Jet Hanger helicopters bring down. Craft quickly put one 
out chase. Bore down on Jet. Ranger. Pilot forced turn away. 
Left Veered away. 

Midway through chase flew between Washington Monument 
Capitol Building. Illegal in air space. Attracted attention 
officers Executive Protective Servi ce , , EPS . Uniformed branch 
Secret Service. ' *a ' 

One hour later chopper hovered near Washington Monument. 
Suddenly lurched forward upward toward. * 

Passed over outer fence south lawn. Flood lights cut 
through darkness. Police opened fire sliotguns. 

Chopper veered 1 ef tward , boun-ced on one runner, then 
other. Settled halt-barely 100 yards f1-0Tn exectjtive mansion. 

Chopper's metal skin peppered buckshot. 

President Mrs. Nixon -did not witness' drama. Most nation 
asleep. . 
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' ■ Action Ut- 'the White 'House 

Multiple Choice Test 

The stolen helicopter land-ed; 

a) on the Bal.timore-Wiishington Parkway 

b) cTn the lawn of the White' House 

c) on the airfield at Ft. Meade, Maryland 

d) in a field near the White Hoiise 

What caused the landing of . the helicopter? 
a) r^n out of -gas 

V 

" b) accidental crash landing 

c) stom of shptgun fire ^ 

d) instructions ftom the Secret Service 
The helicopter was-, stolen by: , ^ 

a) Private. John Doe 

b) Sgt. Jack', Smith - 

c) ' Private John Smith 

d) Sgt. John Doe 

He was a soldier stationed at: 
a) Fort Bragg, Washington Er. C. 
ob) Walter Reed Hospital 
cX Fort Richardson, Maryland 
d) Fort Meade,* Maryland 



5. The soldier's occupation was: 

a) helicopter test pilot ^ 

b) airplane mecHanic 

c) vehicle repairman 

d) -helicopter mechanic 
&• How old was the soldier? 

a) 18 years ' 
. b) 20 years 

c) 22 year6 

d) 30 years - , ' ' , 

7. How long did the soldier fly the helicopter? 

a) 6 hours 

b) 3 hours 
' c) 2 houfs 

d) 45 minutes 

8. Where is the soldier being. held now^ ' 

a) F.t. Meade, Maryland 

b) Bethesda Navy Hospital, Maryland 

c) Walter Reed. Army Hospital 

d) Sam Houston Army Hospital 

9. The soldier felt he would become a pilot because: 
aX his commanding officer gave him permission 

b) he Was accepted for flight training 

c) hV passed the written exam for pilot training 

d) he passed the| physical exam for flight training 
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A "pink slip" indicates: 

a) good performance 

b) failure ^ * 

c) poor performance 

d) excellence 

The "third'^ pink slip meajit: 

a) automatic passing qf flight training 

b) automatic change of instructors 

c) automatic return to a lower group . ^ 
d^ automatic failure of flight training 

When the soldier was finished with flight tifaining he^elt: 

a) he did not have'the ability*' to fly 

b) he was as good as any other pilot 

c) 'he had the ability to fly 

d) he did not wish to be a pilot 

Why did the soldier steal the helicopter? 

a) he was forced to do so 

b) ' he wanted to* demonstrate that he could £*y 

c) he wanted to fly to the l>/hite H^^^r^'^'^^ 

d) he' repaired it and then wanted to test his workmanship 
charged' him with unlawful ' entry upon White -House grounds 

a) ' Air Force Police 

b) Military Police 

c) Seci;et Service" 

d) President Nixon 
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15. What Kind of charge was this? 

a) felony 

b) migdemean 

c) misnomer 

d) military offense 

16. What kind of punishment could this mean? 

a) $300 fine and 12 months in jail^ 

b) $100 fine and 9 month's in jail 

c) 6 months in jail and $200 fine 

d) $100 fine and 6 months in jail 

17. What type of helicopter was stolen? 

a) UH-.1B "Huey" , . ^ " 

b) UH-IB "Harry" , . ^ ' ' 
' c) UlI-34 "Huey" 

d) UH-34 "Chinook" 

18. Fort Meade is located: 

a) . 50 miles north of Washington 
^-b) .25 miles north of Washingtoh 

c) 25 mile^ south of Washington * • . 
«. d) 15 miles south of Washington^ ^ y ^ • 

19.. Which organization sent out ^oth^r helicopters to bring down ,the 
stolen on^? ^ ^ ' , ' 

ra>| S^ret Service ' ' ' ^ ' ^ 

Washirigtoi> '.State Rolice ^ ' 

" c) Ft. Meade Military Tolice ' ^ ' . , ' 

' d) Maryland State Police C^-^^ 



25. What lighting permitted the police to see where to shoot? 



a) spotlights 



b) moonlight 



c) flood lights 

d) flares 

26. When the helicopter landed, it was; 

a) 100 feet from the White House 

b) 100 yards from the White House 

c) 1000 ^feet from the. White House 

d) 150 yards from the White House 
2 7, President and Mrs. Nixon saw: 

a) part of the drama 

b) all of the drama 

c) the end of the drama 

d) none of the drama 
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25* What lighting permitted the police to see where to^shoot? 



a) spotlights 



b) moonlight 



c) flood lights 

d) flares 

* 26, When the helicopter landed, it was; 

a) 100 feet from the White House 

b) 100 yards from the White House 

c) 1000 ^feet from the. White House 

d) 150 yards from the White House 
2 7. President and Mrs. Nixon saw: 

a) part of the drama 

b) all of the drama 

c) the end of the drama 

d) none of the drama 
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Blue River in the Sea 



i raaiLionai version 




^^le Uuit stream, which rlins like a friendly blue river 
across the cold green Atlantic Ocean, is one of the mightiest . 
powers in the world. Every 'hour .nearly 100 billion tons of 
water pour through tne Florida straits. By comparison, the 
Mississippi and the mighty Amazon are but small rivers. 

Two million tons of coal burned every minute would not 
equal the heat that the Stream gives forth in its Atlantic 
crossing. 'Without the g tr earn ' s -warmth England's pleasant green 
countryside would be as cold as Labrador, which is 'no farther 
north than England. If this "river of *blue** were cooled as -much 
as 15 degrees, fengland, Scandinavia, northern France and Germany 
would probably become a region for the Eskimos only. 

The force of this ocean river is tremendous. Back in 1513 

V 

Ponce de Leon on his voyage to Florida was surprised to have his 
ship driven backward by the motion of the wtater .despite strong 

[ 

favoring winds. 

n colonial days the "^ritish were annoyed with the slowness 
th^ir mail ships, and asked Benjamin Franklin about it. 
Franklin talked with seamen and learned enough to make a map 
of the Stream's course ,. giving it the name it still l^ears. He 
told the British that their sailing vessels would gain two weeks 
time if they would avoid the Gulf Stream as they sailed west. 
On their trips east, he advised them to gain time by Wiling in 
the Gulf Stream. 

2 9 
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Franklin, poo, hit upon a reasonable explanation of why 
the Gulf Stream exists. A. steady wind blows west from Afr 



ica , 



piling up warm waters in the Gd'lf of Mexico, where thpir level 



is several inches higher than that of the/, nearby ocean. They 




must have an outlet from this pressur,e, and they find it in the 
gap bctweer Florida and Cuba, which is about 90 milbs vide'ard 
2,0''i0 feet deep. Through this area the waters rush north "and ' 
bej;in their S,00O-rile journey to the coast of Scandinavia.' 

All of the Stream does not move at the same speed. It 'is 
like a three-mile-an-hour express on the middle track, with slow 
freights or. either side. 

The course of the blue river has never been known to change. 
From Florida north, the Stream follows the curve of *the coast, 
but stays well away from the shore. When th^ warm waters meet 
the icy Labrador currents, the Stream loses some speed and heat. 
But even with icebei*gS at its ^margin it stays warm enough 'for 
tropical sea life. 

As the Stream nears Europe it divides north and south. 
The northern difift nfixes with the Arctic Ocean. The southern 
drift comes again into the path of Africans hot trade winds. 
The waters hurry blck to the Gulf of Mexi^o^, fathering * again 
their store of heat. The complete course of the Stream, there- ^ 
fore, is like a tremendous 12,000-mile whirlpool. 

Scientists think that it takes three years for the Stream 
to make a complete round trip. Their belief is based on the 
courses .of bottles that hax^e been thrown into the Stream to 
driflk. These bottles cor^ain papers, printed in many languages. 
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requestirrg the finci*ers to^lote the places and dates of finding 



and mail them back. Government experts on oc ean ' curren ts h.ive 
^ _ . 1 z \ t. 

records of thousands of these '^bo^ttle pap)ers^'* 



/ Other oc^ns^^ve- such currents • In the North Pacific,' 
for example, the Japanese Current makes the climate oi coas-tal 
Alaska and our West Coast moderate* Science Is still not' 

V 

satisfied with what it knows about these currents* But for most 
of tis it is enough to know that the'Gulf Stream and similar 



currents givo warmth to countries that would otherwise 'be very 
cold j.ndeed. ' • * * 
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Blue Ri.ver iri the Sea, 
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Gulf Stream 'which riyiAs like friendly blue' river across cold 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

^reon An antic (^cc-ari, is c/ae of mightic-st powers in world. F.v^ry 
hour ion billion tons watt^r pour ^through Florida straits. By 
conparison, Mississippi and mighty Amazon a're but small rivers. 

Two million toys) coal uiirned\ every minute would not equal hea.t 
t'hat Stream gVvee forth in A^tlanfic crossijig. Withotit Stream^ s* 



warmth England's countryside would^^e as cold as L*abrador, which 
no farther north, than England. I*f '^river of blue" cooled much as 
15 deg rees , England, Scandinaviaf , northern France and Germany would 
probably become region for Eskimos- only. 

Force of ^Qcean. river is tremendous. " In 1513 Ponce de' Leon 
voyage to Florida was surprised have his' ship driven backward by 
motion of water despite st^rohg favoring winds. 

Colonial days British annoyed with slowness of their mail 

jShips, and. asked Benjamin Franklin about it. Franklin talked 

seamen aqd learned enough to make map of Stream's courser giving . 

it name it still bears. He told British s*ailing vessels* would 

gain two weeks' time ^^if they^avoid Gulf Stream as th'ey sailed west. 

On trips east he advised them gain time by sailings in Gulf .Stream. , 

I 

Fr^ijnklin too, hit reasonable explanation of why Gulf Stream 
exists. Steady wind blows west from Africa, ^piling up warm waters 
in Gulf of Mexico, whore* levdl . several inches higher than of 
nearby ocean. Must have outlet from pressure, they. find it in 
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gap between Florida and Cuba, which is 90 miles wide and 2,000 feet 
deep. Through this area waters rush north and begin 5,000-mile 
journey to coast' of Scandinavi'a. „ — 

All of Strearp does not mov^ at same speed. Tt is like three- 



I 




mjlie-an-hour express middle track, with slow freights on either side. 

Course of blue river has never been known to change. From 
Florida north, Snream follows curve of coas»t, but stays well away 
from »shore. When warm waters meet icy Labrador currents. Stream 
loses some speed and heat. Even^ ^ith icebergs margin it stays 
warm- enough for tropical sea life. • , ^ 

As Stream n^ars Eurppe divides north^and south. Northern 

drift mixres with Arctic Ocean. / Southern drift comes into path of 

♦ 

.Africans hot trade winds. Waters hurry back to Gulf of Mexico, 
.gatheriag again store of heat. Complete course of^St^eam, therefore, 
is like tremenddus 12,000-mile whirlpool. ' 

Scientists think it takes three years for Stream to make 
complete rouad trip. Belief is based on course of bottles that 
b^f^n thrown into Stream to 'drift. BottUs contain papers, printed • 
many languages, jreguesting finders note^'places and dates of finding 
and mail them back. Government experts ocean currents have records 
of thousands "bottle papers." 

Other oceans have currents. In North Pacific, example, " 
Japanese Current makes climate of coastal Alaska and our W.est Coast 
moderate. Science still not satisfied* what it knows about these 
currents. For most 'us it Enough know Gulf Stream and similar 
currents give wamth to countr/es that would otherwise be very 
3ld indeed. . ' " 
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' ^ Diuti River L[i Lhe Sea 

^ ^0% SubjfecLivti Deleted Version 



Gulf Stream runs like friendly blue river across cold Atlantic 
Ocean, one mightiest powers world.. Hour billion tons water pour 
throug.h Florida straits. Comparison, Mississippi and Amazon are 
small rivers. 

Two million tons coal burnqd minute not equal heat Stream* 
gives Atlantic crossing. Without Stream's warmth England's country 
side be cold as Labrador, no farther north Engla^nd.^ If ^'river of 
blue" cooled 15 degrees, England, Scandinavia, northern France 
Germany become region for Eskimos.- 

Force ocean river is tremendous. 1513 Ponce de Leon voyage 
Florida surprised ship driven backward by motion water despite 
strong favoring winds. ^ ^ ^^^^ 

Colonial days British annoyed slowness of mail ships, asked 
Benjamin Franklin about. Franklin talked seamen learned enough 
make map Stream's course, giving name it bears. He told British 
vessels gain two weeUs * if avoid Gulf Stream-as sailed west. 
Trips east, he advised gain time sailing in Gulf Stream. 

Franklin hit reasonable explanation why^Gulf Stream exists. 
Steady wind blows west from Africa, piling waters Gulf Mexico, 
where level inches higher than nearby ocean. Must have outlet 
from pressure, finrf it^in'gap Florida Cub§, 90 miles wid'e 2,000 
feet deep.. Through area waters rush north begin 5,000-'milei 
journey to Scandinavia. 
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All Stream does not moye 'same speed. It like tAree-mile-an-hour 
express middle track, slow freights either side. 

_ ^ 

Course blue river never been knowij chahge. Florida north, 



Stream follows cur ve of coast, sta^s away from shore. Warm waters 



^ meet icy Labrador currents, Stream loses speed heaty With 

ic^ergs margin stays warm enough 'tropical sea life. 

Stream nears Europe divides north south. Northern drift 
* >— 
mixes Arctic Ocean. Southern drift comes into path Africa's 

trade winds. Waters hurry back to Gulf Mexico, gathering store 

^at. Complete course Stream is like^^pg-emendous 12,00G-mile , 

whirlpool. 

Scientists think takes three years Stream make' complete 
round trip. Belief based on course bottles been thrown into 
Stream to drift. Bottles contain papers, printed many languages , 
requesting finders note places dates finding mail back. Government 
experts ocean currents records thousands "bottle papers.'' ' • 

Other oceans currents. North Pacific, Japanese^ Current makes 
climate coastal Alaska and West Coast moderate. ' Science not 
sati§:fied what knows about currents. Most enough k-now Gulf Stream 
similar currents give warmth to countries* that would otherwise be ' 
very cold. ^ 
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-Bitte^p^^:^ in the Sea 
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Gulf, which runs like a friendly blue riverTac^t/ss cold 
* green Atlantic Oce'an, is one mighti es t. powers in world., Every, 

) , V 

hour nearly 100 billion tons ^ter pour through Florida straits. 

By comparison, Mississippi nighty Amazon are but small rivers. 

\ 

Two million torls coal burned every minute would not equal 
heat that gives forth in its Atlantic crossing. Without Stream's 
wannth England's pleasant gieeu OouiiLryside would oe as cold as' 
Labifedpr, which is no farther north than England. If this ",r5.ver 
blue'* were cooled as much as 15 degrees, England, Scaodinavia, 
northern France Germany would probalily b^.ecome a region for Eskimos 
only. 

Force this ocean river is tremendous., Back in I5l3 Ponce de* 
Leon on his voyage Florida was surprised have his ship driven 

A, 

backward by moti^on water despite 'strong, favoring winds. 

In colonial days British were annoyed with slowness their 
^ mail, ships., asked 'Ben j-amin Franklin about it. F.ranklin talked , ' 

with seamen learned enough make a map Stream* s course, giving it 
' name it still bears. He told British that their sailing vessels 
would gain two weeks' time if they would avoid Gulf as they 
sailed wester" On th^ir trips east, he advised them gain time by 
•sailing in Gulf. ^ ' 

Franklin, too, hit upon a-^ieaapaaMe explanation^ why Gulf 



>xists. A steady wind blows west from Africa, piling up warm 
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Mexico, wh(3r^ t|^ir^ leveil is severaX inches higher 
y ocean • They must have an outlet from this 



pressure,, they It in gap.^etwpen Florida Cu*ba, which is 



about 90 miles wide 2000 feet deep. Through thisS* a^-ea waters 



'rush north begin '"their 5000-mile journey coast Scandinavia. ' 

All doe^ i\oX, move at same speed. It is like a three-mile- 
an-hour express on middle tracks with slow freight^ 6^ .either 

' • ' ' ' ■\ ' 

side. ' ' 

Coutse bl'ue river has. never been kno\rm change.* Vrom 
Florida north, follows curve coasts but stayfe well ^wa>^* f rom 

■A 

♦shore. 'Utien warm' watejrs meet icy, Labrador currents'^. Iqses some 
speed heat. But even, with icebergs at its margin, it stays warm 
^^nough for tropical sea life. ' i 

As nears Eurppe it divides north^ south. f^orthern iirift 
mixes with Arctic C)c(^an. ^Southern drift comes againXinto path 
Africa's hot trade winds. Waters hurry back Gulf Mexico, 
gathering again their store heat. Complete course, therefore, 
is like a trem'endous 1200^-mile whirlpools / . 

Scientists think tnat it takes ^three years for make a\ 
complete round tj^ip. Their belief is l!fased on courses bottles 
that have been thrown into drift. These bofttles contain papers 
printed in maqy languages, requesting finders note places dates 
finding mail them back. Government experts on oc'^^an currents 
have records thousands these "bottle papers." 

Other oceans have such currents. In North Pacific, for 
example* Japanese. Current nfafkes climate coastal Alaska our K 
Coast moderate. Scienci^ is still not satisfied with what i 
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I .knows aHouc these 'currents. But for most us if is enough knov 
that Gulf slr.ilar currents give warmth countries that would ' 
•otherwise be verv cold indeed. 
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Blue River in the Sea 
407p Frequency Deleted Version 

Gulf Strear. which runs like frierfdly blue river across 
cold -green Atlantic Ocean, one mightiest powers world. Every 
hour nearly 100 billion tons water pour through straits. 
By comparison, Mississij5pi mighty Amazon are snail rivers. 

Two million tons coal burned every ninute not equal heat 
gives forth its Atlantic crossing. Without Stream's warmth 
England's pleasant green countryside be cold Labrador, -^hich 

no farther than England. If this Vblue" were cooled much 15 

/ 

degrees, Eng^land, Scandinavia, nartheVn France 'Germany probably 
become r^ion Eskimos only. 

r 

> 

Force this- tr emendcJti*^ Back 1513 Ponce de Leon his voyage 
was surprised his ship driy.en backward- by motion water despite 
-strong favoring winds^ ^ ' 

Colonial days British were annoyed slowness mail ships, 
asked Benjamin Franklin about. Franklin talked seamen learned 
enough make map Stream's course, giving name -s-till bears, lie 
told British sailing vessels gain two weeka* time if they . avoid 
th^ySailed west. Trips east, he'advised them gain time by 
sailing. ' , 

Franklin, too, hit upon reasonable explanation why'exist's. 
Steady wind blows west from Africa, piling up ^arm*waters 
Mexico, where level several inches higher than nearby; Musi 
an outlet from this pressure find gap between Cuba, which about 

3d2.. .. 
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90 miles wide 2000 feet defep. Through this area waters trush 
beg^in 5000-mile Tourney coast Scandinavia, , 

All does not move at same speed.- Like three-mi le-an-hQur 
express middle track, slow freights either side. 

Course blue has never been known changed From, follows 
. curve coast, stays well away f mm shore. UTien warm waters meet, 
icy Labrador currents, loses some speed- h^at^ Even icebergs ' 
^ at Its margi-- stays warm enough tropical sea Ufe. 

Nears Europe divides south-. Northern drift mixes Arctic, 
Southern drift comes again into path Africa's hot tracje winds. 
'^Vaters hiirry back Mexico, gathering again store heatr Complete 
course, therefore, like tremendous 12000-mile whirlpool . 

Scientists think lakes three years make complete founds 
tri'p. Belief based courses bottles been thrown into drift. 
These bottles contain papers, prir^ted many languages, requesting 
- finders not^ places dates finding mail them back. ^Government , 
experts records thousands these "bottle papers." 

Other oceans such. Pacirf ic example , Japanese Current 
makes climate coas^tal AJaska our , West* Coast moderate. Science 
, - still not satisfied what ^nows about th,ese. Most us enough 
know similar give warmtK countries' otherwise be very cold 
incieed. 
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' _ • " Blue River in the Sea , 

Multiple* Choice Test 

1. The Gulf Streain is : ^ 

a) tht; largest river that flows into the Gulf of Mexico 

b) a great Atlantic current that warns the eastern coast 
of North Anierica and cools the coast of Europe 

c) the great Atlantic current: thatT flows southward for 
12,000 miles along the eastern coasts of North and 
South America 

d) the wanr. water fLom the Gulf of Mexico that crosses 

the Atlantic and warms the coast of northern Lurope 
• » - • 

2. The Gulf Strean^ nakes the climate: 

*• > 

, a) cold .as ' Labrador ^ - , 

bj warmer than it would be otherwise 

c) as hot as the tropics 

d) , highly varied from ho^t to cold 

"3. The Gulf Stream is described as a : * 

a) friej^dly greeR river , ' . , 

• ' - ■ ■ ■ ■ - \ 

b) friendly blue river ^ • \^ 

c) unfriendly blue river 

unfriendly green river • » 

4. The size of the Mississippi and" Amazon Rivers is: 
' a) approximately the same as the Gulf Stream 
b>.' larger than the Gulf Stream 
ct) ' smaller, than the Gulf Stream 
d; wider than the Gulf*Stream 



3iO 

,5* Every hour the Gulf Stream pours what quantity of water 
through the Florida Straitcs: 

a) 1 ,000 bil lion tons 

b) 550 billion tons 

c) 100 billion tons 

d) ' 10 billion tons 

6. The Gulf Stream crosses which ocean: 

a) Pacific 

b) Arctic 

cj^Atla^itic ' • 

d tare tic 

7. The heat put out by the Gulf Stream is responsible for: 

a) the cooL climate along the coas*t bf E,urQpe 

b) the pleasant green countryside of England 

c) the variation in climate in England 

d; the pleasant green countryside in Spain 
o. How many degrees would the Gulf Stream need to cool to make 
England a region for Eskimos: 

a) 50 degrees 

b) 40 degrees 

c) 25 d^rces 

d) ,15 degrees 

9. The force of the Gulf Stream drove t^ie following explorer *s 

ship backwar.ds in 1513: 
' a) Coronado 



b) Lei ^ Ericson 

c) Ponce de Leon 

d) ^Magellan 
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10. The British ships sailing west saved two weeks' time by: 

a) sailing in th^ GUlf Stream 

> 

b) avoiding the Gulf Stream 

c) alternating in and out of the Gulf Stream 

d) redesigning their ships to make maximum use of the 
Gulf Stream 

11, The British ships sailing east saved time by: 
a) sailing with the Gulf Stream 

o) avoiding the Gulf Stream 

c) - alternating in and out of the Gulf Stream ^ 

d) redesigning their ships to mak*e use of the Gulf Stre'an 

12, Franklin was able to map the course of the Gulf Stream by: 

a) floating bottles on -their trip around the Atlantic 

b) floating bottl es on^ their trip around' the Arctic 

c) talking with' seamen who sailed th^ ships 

d) talking with, experts" on ocean currents ' *• 

13. Franklir^^ s. explanation for the existence of the Gulf Strear 
pouring out of the Gulf of Mexico was: . / , ' 
a) water''piled up by wind needed an outlet and found it 

through Florida and^ Cuba ' ' . , ^ 

b-) wind exerting pressure on the existing water pushes it 
through the gap between Florida and Cuba 

c) water piled up by wind needed an outlet and found it 
- through the Bahamas and Florida ^ 

d) water piles up, through lack of circulation to a critica 
point then pushes its way through the first available 
land opening - \ 
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14. The coarse of the Gulf Stream : 

a) cons tan tly changes* 

b) chane es sporadically 

J 

c) ne;v^er changes ^ 

d) varies with the tides 

15. From Florida north the Gulf Stream's course; 

a) follo</s along the shore 

b) foil ows the course of the coas t 

c) flows in a straight line from Florida 

d) flovs alternately along the shoreline of the coas^ 

16. As the Gulf Stream >nears Europe it: 

a) divides east anjj west ♦ 

b) divides north and south 

cO flows into the Arctic Ocean 

d) floVs into the kedjLterranean Sea 

17. The complete course of the Stream is like a: 

a) ' 14,000-mile whirlpool 

b) . 12,000-mile whirlpool 

c) 10,000-mile whirlpool 

d) 5,000-mile whirlpool 

18. Scientists think it takes how many years for-a compl^ete 
trip of the 'Gulf Stream; ' ' ^ ^ - ^ 

aO 10 years 

hj ' 5 years ^ - ' - 

c^'' 3 years , 
d) '^2 months 
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The belief about the .length of the Stream's trip is' based upon: 

a) .rejports_from leading_ocea^^^ the world 

b) seamen who have followed the Stream's course in their 
travels %. 



the courses of bottles that have been thrown into the 




Stream to drift 
d) bottles accidentally discovered floating in the Gulf 
Stream 

Much of the government's knowledge of ocean currents is 
contained in : 

a ) ocean current papers * 

b ) bottl e papers * ^ 

c) oceanographic records 

d) * collections of Stream bottles 

The Japanese Current is located ir^ the^ 

a) Atlantic Ocean > 

b) Arctic Ocean • ^ - 

c) Pacific Ocean 

d) Antarctic. Ocean 

f « 

This current addfs warmth to the following location^- 

i 

a ) Japan and Hawaii 

b) East Coast of. the United States and Alaska 

c) Alaska and theTi^est Coast of the United 'States 

d) West Coast of the United States, and Australia 
Two million tons of coal burned every minute: ^ 
a) would equal the heat of the Gulf Stream 



b) would be more than the heat of the Gulf Stream 

c) would be less than the heat of the Gulf Stream 

d) none of the above 
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24, Labrador is located: 

a) farther north ;th an England 

b) farther south than England 

c) same latitude as England 

d) vwest of England 

25. Who is responsible for the name of the Gulf Stream: 
a) Ponce de Leon 

4 

h) Ben Franlclin 

c ) 3 eamen 

d) oceanographers 
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APPENDIX G 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR EXPERIMENT n 



Four Treatment Groups: Syntactical; Repetition; Word Formation; Control 

I. Pre- test (all subjects) — cue and criterion words. 

• • • Hello, my 'name is and I am here today to see if you 

can read a list of words for me. I am going to show you each 
word^ only one at a time, and you are to read each word tame as 
you see it on the screen in front of you. Do you have any ques* 
tlons? (Pause) We will now begin. 



Present Words ; 
o 



Cue Words 



8 sec* 

(pause) 



pan 
pea 
ten 



8 sec, 
(pause) 



8 sec. 

(pause) 



can 
cap 
*car 
pen 



It 



part 
bar 
cat 
ice 



ti 
It 
tt 
fi 



... I am now going to present another list of words and once 
again you read the word when you see it on the screen. We will 
now begin. 

Present Words: Criterion Words 



mantle 
panther 
peacock 
tennis 



8 sec, 

(pause) 



candy 
captain 
carpet 
penny 



8 sec. 

(pause) 



tt 
tt 
tt 
ti 



pa-rt^ ' 
barber 
caterpillar 
iceberg 



8 sec. 

(pause 
If 



) 



tt 
tt 
tt 



NOTE: Subjects who can read two or more of the criterion words 
are to be eliminated. 



II. Learning Trials 

Cue Word Training: Syntactical, Word Formation, Repetition. 
(Following pre-test, subjects are to be presented with' six of the 
cue words, two of these are the two which are later to be used 
during the strategy training. The remaining four are taken froih 
the liat of the 10 criterion task words.) 

All- subjects in the Syntactical, Word Formation, and Repetition. 



• • • I am -now. going to p\it six of- the worde which you have - 
already' looked at back onto the screen and. you are to repeat 
each word after I say it. Do you haye any cjuestions? (Pause) 
Remember — you are to repeat each word after me. We will now 
begin. 

Present Words: 8 sec. 8 sec. 

/pause) (pause) 
man " ten " 

pan cat IV-^ 

pea " ice • 

NOTE: Since the 'subjects .must be familiar with all cue words, 
the experimenter will present each word for" an interval 
of 8 seconds' in which the subject will repeat the word 
until three successively correct responaes have been 
given. 

Test Trials Cue Word Training, 

. • . Okay, now that you have showed me that you can say the 
word after I -say it, X want to, see If you can' say it all by 
yourself. The words will be put' onto the screen again and 
this time you read each word ta me. Do you have any questions? 
(Pause) We will now begin. 

« 

Present Words: , 8 .sec. 8 sec. 

(pause) ' Xpau^e) 

• man " " teh . ' " " , 

pan »» cat " 

pea , Ice 

-Learning Trials — Cue Word Training (Syntactical & Word Formation) 

Approxiinately ' 5 minutes following cue word training, the subjectg 
who were assigned to. the Syntactical and Word Formation groups 
were given six more cue words to learn. 

. . .,We will now continue. I am going to put six more words 
onto the screen and once again I want you to repeat each word 
after me. We 'will now begin. 

Present Words: 8 sec. 8 sec. 

(pause) (pause) 
can " pen . " 

cap " part " 

car " &ar 
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Test Trials — Cue Wotd Training (Syntactical )i.WordNEflrma 



• • I am now. going to put the same, six worps back onto the 

screen and- I want you ';to read ea&h word to me. kem&nhev — ' 

they are the same six words, but^this time I 'want you 4:0 read 
them all by yourself. We ,will now begin. 

Present .Words: 8 sec. , 8 sec. 

* , (pause) • (pause) 

can " pen , *^ • . 

'cap " , part " 

car ^ " bar " 

(Following the above training for the Syntactical and Word 
Formation groups and immediately after each subject ^has met 
the above criteria, the. two groups of six cue words are to 
be combined and these subjects must ' complete two successive 
trials without removing any 'of the words. The Repetition • 
group subjects are not trained on these latter six words.) 

... Okay, now that you have read both lists of words," I am 
going to put all 12 words into one list and I want-' y^ to 
read then to me, once agaia** Do^you have any questions? 
(Pause) We will now begin. 



Present Words ; 





8 sec. 




' 8- sec. 


1 




(pause) , 




(pause) 




man 


ti 


can 




part 


pan 


II 




II 


bar 


pea 


It 


car 


II 


cat 


ten 


II 


pen* 




ice 



8 sec. 

Cpause 



ti 
It 
ti 
If 



Strategy. Training 

Two of the 12. criterion words are presented to all subjects in 
the Syntactical, Word- Formation , and Repetition groups. 

Syntactical — Learning^ Trials 

The expeirlmenter presents the criterion word and points out 
the underlined cue word. The experimenter then pronounces 
the cue Word and gives a strategy which could lie used to 
remonber the criterion vord. The criterion word^ ls again 
pronounced by the experimenter and* the sequence is repeated. 

Syntac'tical — Test Trials 

The suljject is asked to identi-fy the cue word, repeat the 
strategy, Anci sAy the criterion word. If the subject'^as 
able 'to repeat this sequence, the word is removed from the 
strategy training liist. • 



• ^. I am now going to say two words and two sentences which 

you can use to remember the words. Do you have any questions? 

(Pause) We will now begin, (The criterion word is presented 

and the experimenter points out the underlined cue word,) 

. ► • See this word CAT, if you use the sentence 'The cat 
found a caterpillar/' you can remember the big vord CATERPILLAR. 
CATERPILLAR, now you say these words as I point, to them and 
tell me the sentence which you can use to remember the big word. 

NOTE: The above sequence is to be repeated until the subject 
can repeat the cue and criterion :words and also the ' 
strategy. 

. . . See this word ICE» if you use the sentence "Ice makes an 
iceberg," you can r^ember the big word ICEBERG . ICEBERG, now 
you say these words as I point to them and tell me the sentence 
which you can use to remember the big word. 

NOTE: Once again, each subject must repeat the above sequence 
before strategy training is complete. 

Word Formation and Repetition t 

Th^se^ groups were given comparable exposure tc^-thei strategy 
training words and axe also to become familiarized with the 
repetition type strategy procedure given on the criterion 
task. For these two .groups , the experimenter simply pro- 
nounces the two criterion words three times without pronounc- 
ing or pointing out the cue words. The subject Is to repeat 
each word after the experimenter pronounces it. 

'Learning Trials 

... I am going to say two words as I put them on the screen; 
and you are to repeat each one af ter^ I say it. Dp you have 
any questions? (Pause) We will now begin. 

The two criterion words are presented on the screen, individu- 
ally, and the experimenter -pronounces each word three times 
and the subject repeats it three times. 

Presents Words: ""^r 8 sec. 

(pause) 
caterpillar " 
caterpillar " 
caterpillar 



8 sec. 

(pause) 
iceberg " 
iceberg - " 
iceberg " ^ y 



NOTE: The cue words are not underlined. 
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Test Trials 

4 

• • • I am now going to put the 'same two words back onto the 
screen and you read them to me. We will now begin. ^ 

The experimenter presents both words on the screen (8 seconds) 
and the subject' must read the word without any 4>romp ting from 
the experimente'r. 

IV, Criterion Task 

Syntactical 

All subjects are to receive alternately five learning and five 
test trials. Each word is to be presented for. 8 seconds. The 
cue and criterion words are presented with the cue word under- 
lined for this group only. The experimenter pronounces each 
cue word and syntactical strategy and each subject repeats. 

Learning Trials . 

... I am going to read 10 words and sentences which you have 
already seen and after I say the word and sentence I want you 
to repeat them. Do you have an^Kquestions? (Pause) We will 
now begin • 



8 sec • ^ 8 sec. 

(pauQ^) , Strategy (pause) 

" The man sat on the mantle. 
The pan hit the panther. 
A pea hit the peacock. 
Tert balls to play tennis. 
The can is full of candy* 
A. cap on the captain. 
" A car on the carpet. 
" Pen costs a penny. 
" Part of the cake from the party. 
" Bar of soap from the barber. 



on slide 






point 




to ' cue 




word 


mantle 


man 


panther 


pan 


peacock 


pea 


tgnnis 


ten 


candy 


can' 


captain . 


cap 


carpet 


car 


£enny 


pen 


party 


part 


barber 


bar 


Test 


Trials 



It 
It 
tt 
It 
It 



.j> . . I am now going to put the 10 big words on the screen 
and I want you to reac^^ than for me. 

The experimenter presents the above list~mantle, panther, etc, 
cue words are not underlined on any test trials. 

»Word Formation, Repetition, and Control Group 

The experimenter pronounces each criterion word three times 
without pronouncing or pointing to the cue words, and the 



/ 



1 
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subject repeats each time the experimenter says it. The 
criterion word is presented on the screen only. 

Learning Trials ^ • /^"^^ 



• • • I am going to put 10 'words on the screen and I will 
say each word '^nd you are to repeat each word after I ^ay- 
it. We will now begin. 



o sec. 




8 sec. 




8 sec. 


(pause) 




(pause) 


* 


(pau6e) 


man. tie " 


mantle 


If 


mantle 


II 


panther " 


panther 


ir 


panther 


II 


peacock " 


p^eacock 


If 


peacock 


II 


tenni/8 " 


tennis 


If 


tennis 


II 


candy " 


candy 


ir 


candy 


II 


captain " 


captain 


If 


captain 


II 


carpet " 


carpet 


II 


carpet 


II 


penny " 


' penny 


II 


penny 


II ^ 


party " 


party 


II 


party 


If 


barber " 


barber 


II 


barber 


ft 


Test Trials 










. . . No-f I will 


put these same words 


back on the 


screen and 



all by yourself. Are you ready? (Pause) We will now begin, 

The expe'ritaenter presents the 10 criterion words, not under- 
lined, at 8»second intervals. 

Rejzention Task 

Tne retention, task wiU be administered 72 hours following 
the criterion task. No words are underlined. All the 
subjects receive one test trial, followed by two releaming 
and two test trials. The procedure is the same as for the 
criterion task. No words are underlined. 

First Test Trial* 



• • • 'Hello. I have come back to *8ee if you can* remember the 
^ords that we had shown to you last week. l' will put the 
words onto the screen, one at a time, and you are to read the 
words to me. Do you have any questiSns? (Pause) We will ' 
now begin. Remenber — you must read the word to me. 

The experimenter presents the 10 criterion words — mantle, 
panther, etc.— in 8-8econd intervals. 
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Syntact^ical Group — Releaming Trial NO. 1 

• • • I am going to readj|10r words and sentences which you 
have already seen and after I say the word and sentence, I 
want you to repeat them. Do you have any questions? (Pause) 
We will now begin. 



The experimenter 'presents the 
underlined. 

8 sec. 

(pause) 



criterion word with the cue word 



on slide 
mant le 
pant her 
peac ock 
tenn is 
cand y 
cap tain 
carp et 
penn y 
party 
barber 

Test Trial 



on tape 
man 
pan 
pea 
ten 
can 
cap 
car 
pen 
part 
bar 



Sentence 
The man sat on the mantle. 
The pan hit the panther. . 
A pea hit the peacock. 
Tfen l?alls to play tennis. 
The can is full of candy. 
A cap on the captain'. 
A car on the .carpet. 
Pen costs a penny. 
Part of the cake from the party. 
Bar of >Txap from the barber* 




• Now you read the words as, I puc then on the screen. 



The experimenter presents the 10 criterion words. No words are 
to be underlined. 



Releaming Trial No. 2 

... I am going to read these same 10 words and sentences and 
once again you repeat them aftter me. We will now begii 
Remember — you. are to repeat' the words after me. 

NOTE: Same list as was presented in Syntactical Releaming 
Trial 1 is presented in Releaming Trial 2. 

Test Trial No. 2 ' . 

... Now you are to read these words as I •put them on the 
screen. We will now begin. ^ 

The experimenter presents the 10 criterion words— mantle, 
panther, etc. --in 8-second intervals. 

Word Formation, Repetition, and Control Groups 

Test Trial 

... Hello. I haVfe come back to see if you x an remember the 
words that we had shown to vou last week. I will put the words 
onto the screen, -one at a mme, and you are to read the words 
to n\e» Do you have any questions? tPause) We will now begin. 
Remember— you must read the word to me. 
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The experimenter presents the 10 criterion words on the 
screen — mantle, panther,, etc. — in 8-second intervals. 

Releaming Trial No* -1 

• • • I am going to put 10 words on the screen and I will say 



each word and you 


are to repeat each word 


after I 


say it. 


We will now begin. 










The experimenter presents. the 


words on the screen. 




* 8 sec. 




8 sec. 




8 sec. 


(pause) 




(pause) 




(pause) 


mantle " 


mantle 




mantle 


II 


panther 


panther 




panther 




peacock " 


peacock 




peacock 


II ' 


tenpis " 


tennis 




tennis . 


ir 


candy ^ " 


candy 




candy 


It 


captain - " 


captain 




captain 


It 


carpet " 


carpet 




carpet 


It 


penny " 


penny 




penny 


* II 


party " 


party 




party . 


It 


barber " 


barber 




barber 


It 


Test; Trial 








0 



• « . Now you read these words by yourself as I put them on 
the screen, ftem^ber — you are to read these words by your- 
self. We will now begin. ' 

The experimenter presents the 10 criterion words on the 
-screen — mantle, panther, etc. — in 8-second intervals. 

"Releaming Trial No. 2 

. .'. Once again, I am going to put the! same 10 words on the 
screen and you are to repeat each word ^fter I say it. We 
will noW begin. 

NOTE-: Same list ^s was presented in fte\eartiing Trial 1 given 
above. 



Test Trial No.' 2 



• . . Now you read these words by yourself as I put them on ' 
the. screen. Remember — you are to read these words by your- 
self. We will now begin. 

The experimenter presents the 10 criteriot\ words on the 
screen — mantle, panther, etc. — in 8-second inteifvals. 
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